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PRELIMINARY NOTE 

Varahamihira’S name stands first among those of astrono¬ 
mers and astrologers, not only for India but of the world. He 
wrote at a period when considerable advance had already been 
made in both subjects and their treatment had been fused to¬ 
gether. He easily excelled his predecessors in the range and 
the depth of his knowledge and in his intuition which is 
marvellous. In a respect that even a superficial reader might 
recognize he towers over all Indian astrologers and that is his 
mastery of Sanskrit versification, combined with genuine poeti¬ 
cal fire. The Brhatsarhhita, his magnun opus, reads like a 
maha-kavya. He uses many forms of versification and does 
so with deftness and skill. It has usually been supposed that 
in breaking from the tradition of writers on technical subjects 
of employing only the simplest and the commonest form of 
verse, namely the anustup, Varahamihira’s aim was merely 
to display his mastery of poetical forms. But a poet’s power 
is not gauged merely by the number of verse-forms over which 
he shows his mastery. The greatness of Valmiki and Vyasa 
is not measured by it, nor even of the great classical poets 
like Kalidasa. Varahamihira’s purpose—for he must have 
had one, was, as will be seen later on, quite another. 

The combination of poetry and science is rare and 
excellence in both in a single author rarer still. VarShamibira 
combined eminence in both respects to such an unusual degree 
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that tradition included him in the nine gems of the court of 
the fabulous Vikramaditya. 

Among the works of Varahamihira the Brhatjataka has 
been the most popular and widely used. Indian astronomy has 
three traditional divisions— Ganita, Samhita, and Horn. 
Varahamihira professed to treat of the last two in the Brhat- 
sarhhitd and Brhatjataka but he incidentally brought in the 
necessary amount of ganita into the books. His Pancasid- 
dhdnta, which is more directly mathematical, is both critical 
and constructive. It may be regarded as designed to establish 
his adhikdra (authority) to add a new exposition to a science to 
which sages had made their contribution. The Brhatsamhitd 
and the Brhatjataka are more expository than critical. Their 
aim is to expound and not to review the knowledge that had 
accumulated. They are redeemed not only by their convenient 
size and comprehensive range but also by their remarkable 
compactness. He who masters the two works needs no other 
work to equip him for a command of both. 

Brhat-j dtaka, as its name implies, claims like the Brhat - 
samhita, to mark a great advance in volume as well as quality 
over earlier treatises on S'amhitd and Hard. Hord is usually 
divided into jdtaka, pras'na, muhurta and nimitta. While 
the aim implicit in its title makes the first of the four divisions 
the sole subject of the Brhatjataka, it will be found that it 
contains much useful matter on the other three divisions also. 
In an age in which valuable knowledge was conserved and 
transmitted with care on the ground that, if imparted to un¬ 
worthy men, science will either perish through their mental 
incapacity or be misused by their lack of moral elevation, the 
only safe form of instruction was oral. A book held a sub¬ 
ordinate position in teaching and in the diffusion of know¬ 
ledge. An inspired teacher would count his disciples by the 
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hundred and each of them will wield in his turn an influence 
as wide. The ideas of a great teacher will be broadcast by 
his school through the ages with an effectiveness which no 
book could excel. We see today and have seen for over a 
century the calamitous effects of the passing of the command 
of scientific knowledge into the hands of unscrupious men. 
Science has descended to be the handmaiden of cruelty and 
destruction. The simplification of scientific knowledge in a 
form that would make it so easy ‘ that he who runs may read ’ 
and its exposition in book-form puts a premium on such 
knowledge strengthening the hands of those who act against 
the interests of humanity. Not so, with knowledge carefully 
safeguarded, like a secret lore, from the profanation of inept or 
vicious study. The Indian guru selected his disciple after 
years of exacting trial and even when he discharged the duty 
imposed on him to impart to his disciples all that he knew, 
he did so orally. If the founder of a school wrote a book he 
protected it from misuse by making its full comprehension 
possible only to the few pupils to whom its contents had been 
orally propounded by the preceptor. Sometimes a great teacher 
looked ahead to an influence which would last beyond his 
pupils. Then he composed a book in which much meaning is 
hidden that can be revealed only by a commentary furnishing 
the key to authentic traditional interpretation. 

It is the aim of Indian commentators to convey this 
knowledge. But a time comes when the composition of a 
commentary on a classic comes to be regarded as a passport 
to academic distinction, much as a doctoral theses is today. 
The new type of commentator may have glimmerings of tradi¬ 
tional interpretation but he does not always possess it. 

Brhat-jakaka has been commented on over and over 
again. Among its commentaries three are justly the most 
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famous. These are the vivaranas of Bhattotpala, Govinda 
Somayaji and Rudra. Bhattotpala’s great reputation is 
built almost entirely upon his generous quotations from previ¬ 
ous writers. His insight into the original is inferior to those 
of the other two. The difference between him and Govinda 
Somayaji might be explained by the analogus difference that 
exists among Smrti commentators between an Apararka and 
a Vijnanes'vara. The weakness of Bhattotpala is that he 
does not dive beneath the word ( s'abda) of his original and 
has no perception of the hidden import of content and form. 

Govinda’s commentary deals only with the first ten 
chapters of the Brhatjdtaka and is therefore known as Das'a- 
dhydyl. But it cannot be regarded as a torso because Varaha- 
mihra himself completed all that he wished to say, that was 
relevant, in these ten chapters. Rudra’s Vivaraya is superior 
to the works of the other two. He is able to see an inner 
meaning which even the author of the Das'ddhyayl missed. 
He alone, of the three, seems to have derived the maximum 
benefit form traditional interpretation. In spite of the descrip¬ 
tion implicit in its title, the great jdtaka, the Horn, to give its 
familiar name, is an extraordinarily compact work. In 384 
verses Varahamihra has compressed in this classic the entire 
science of Jdtaka. Its popularity is due to it. Any one 
can get up the whole of the Brhat-jataka by heart in a few 
weeks, even if he has only a glimmering of an understanding 
of its content. He who quotes Varahamibira and has tlje 
s'lokas of Varahamihira at his finger’s ends can always pass 
for a Daivajna. 

Varahamihira’s purpose was different. Compactness he 
aimed at. If roads have stones every ten feet to mark distance 
their value is little to the traveller. Mile-stones are 
spaced well apart. A s'loka marks a milestone in the 
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exposition of a S'astra, He who advances through the Horci 
S'astra has apparently traversed only a distance covered 
by 384 of these marks. 1 

Curiously, for so short a treatise, the number of verse 
forms usued is unusually large. Why were they so used ? 
The chapter relating to Oocara phalam (ch. 104) in Brhat- 
samhita gives the clue to find the hidden treasure. Varaha- 
mihira has a device peculiarly his. The verse-form is a pointer 
to some inner meaning. To give an example: whenever he uses 
the Puspitagrd there is a raja-yoga concealed in the s'loka. 
This aspect was practically overlooked by all the com¬ 
mentators. I was fortunate in making an approach to the 
study of the Horn in the light of this principle and my 
interpretation, as attempted in the present commentary, is 
the result. 

My attention to the secret so carefully hidden was drawn 
by the study of the Ramayayct. It is well-known that in the 
horoscope of S'rf Ramacandra as given in the Rdmdyana , 
which the divine Valmiki composed under the direct inspira¬ 
tion of the Creator so as to disclose the past, present and the 
future, exactly as they occurred, there is an astrological puzzle. 
The hero is described as born when there was a conjuction of 
Navami and Punarvasu in the solar month of Mesa. This 
suggested a miracle because of its mathematical impossibility. 


1 Varahamihira has given the points relating to the twelve Zodiacal signs 
alone in 20 s’lokas and the planets in 19 s-lokas. Consequently the science 
of Astrology which is a combination of both is given in (20 X 19 or) 380 s'lokas 
in 25 chapters. Thus the number of verses may be given as 380. In the 
26th chapter the contents are given in 3 slokas and thus the number of verses 
comes to 383, which is indicated by the work 3gv5 (383) in the 2nd S’loka of 
the first chapter. Another s'loka in praise of Sun is added at the end which 
makes the total number 384 which is indicated by Varahamihira by the word 
Bhadanta in verse in 7th chapter. The last s’loka which does not solely 
belong to Brihatjataka, if included makes the number 385. Thus the numbers 
of verses can be said to be 380, 383, 384 or 385. The very first verse in SardU 
lavikrldita or S'ardula as the author calls it, may be said to indicate 385. 
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Even if we take the last point in Punarvasu and the first in 
Navami, the position of the Sun will be in the 28th degree of 
Minam, and it will not be in Mesam {Mesam gate piisani). 
Scholars cut the gordian knot by suggesting that Valmlki 
tripped here. It is incredible that he who gave so elaborate a 
horoscope should have aimed only at a publication of his 
ignorance of astronomy. To suggest that the divine Valmlki, 
writing under inspiration, could do so is an outrage on 
Indian belief as well as a libel on the eminence of the author 
of the Adikavya. 

Acting on these hypotheses, I tried to probe the related 
s'loka in the Brhat-jataka and struck upon the solution. 
Ucca, svocca and Paramocca are different though allied. The 
svocca of the Sun begins at the 28th degree of Minam. My 
further studies were stimulated by this discovery and in the 
course of my reading the vast literature of Jyoti?a, I recognized 
nothing that was irrelevant and whose presence could not be 
traced and found hidden in the Brhatjdtaka. The purpose of 
the commentary, now presented, is chiefly to submit interpreta¬ 
tions based upon this study. 

That I have been impelled to undertake the work and 
complete is due to the inspiration and sustained pressure of 
my former teacher S'ri Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar, under whom I read in the Training College at 
Trivandrum and under whose influence I have come ever since. 

My obligation is very heavy to the Director of the Adyar 
Library for furnishing the Forum through the Brahmavidya. 

Quilon, A. N. Srinivasa-Raghava Aiyangar 

25th Jan. 1943 
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(5°) ^R^8j°f gmfa—flew i qsqsqqif^rat qt 

S5RR:, sR#Kfl£! srqqiift 

qft sqfe^tfi: | cTcf: q^id^of q q»qsqq. | srqfeg qRnfq: l 
qft sfq to: i *rcfa ^qq^qq^q^H qRqfq^r i 
q^if— 

‘ afcnrarcqfa fespca i 

«n q^qicqqqisi qra: q^^q% n J 

|fq l snqftfq I q^q^T qRq^qq?qfrqidfGT \ ^f^_ 
^nqqqqT?: n \\ \% \\ 
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[^Tfrl- 


3T ^Frftroft II ^ II 
<^T #n # sqfemqTftflT I 
#t ?3*nftOT«mr ^ *n n \c n 


(q»o) q^Hftqmf^fci i mi\ strict qqjnsr 
q«RTST I affilft I ^RSsftTO 

mm qiswqqq^q qT i snwft- 

M i i mm q^^iqftqwf^q r$«t 

qRct I STffilSRft q^q^W^Rm^: I «TO 3 T, 

q?^qftqqRTWw 4 ^ i sneftfinift i *& answer 
qTqqftf^ qroft*n^ fqqf^, q 5 I ^ 

q sqRT*R qR*WTft% qqft q^qfalft ; TO:, qWWTft% 
qqft -m fft w: i m M ^5- 

sntffrRT sft «r^r%ftPFn q^qiqmq ;qm^qfqfq fefk: 
q^f: 1 #q; qe?: 1 «rarftas^ frpqqwf 

%t% i 5 T 50 #r m*RR?RT fqqfei qfarcftqiqi <rcFS$ct 1 
aqtor:*& q»Jta qnfqq^qi qqstfSq: 1 

q«N» q$q—“ ftsfT q^qf^TOT RTTOT sqRTSmT %ft I 

qifer 3 f? mfm) 1 
qTqTRnqftjNr s^qq&qqq. II ” 

qqT w® srotspit q^q<fe^q*T5rcteq #n 
l aa qqqqwfe *%\mi q^rerffar q^f^TT swt 



spot 


SOTRt.®] 


Rtf'll 


qreswftT 3 iHi wns: ^twtrofW/1 
t 1 ^ iffit \\V> II 

#WiR WS faWFcit | Ifopfl I 

sswWt qsatnRT ^ito: mv ii «° n 


m ssra&tw^ l 1 *rO ^f ’ rsWif^i^P^sfira q# v&ft 
wt. I ^ fft flfT II 8W aw:—# wn%- 

fftft I # anenfiprcft ^ WTRf:, 

*R W qfa ^RTC^E: I 

^apnopivftar || ^, U II 

(go) q?s ft^qqfo—I 
OTF^^qq-TO^ai q;&qq, % w^h- 

qqwm i qqi qfgprft: qu qnstoT i anqfeg 
ifrsgqr qnqifa: I qjqqfa—qfa ^ | *ftonq?fit 

snsn^^t fagfa q wnsr i -q^icr er?q^ qftq?%q 
qi qfafqfa q ?qiq: i q #Rfenfe 5 Rnd qqfa it ^ ii 

(?o) ^ qT^T^TfeqTftqT i tott 

^Tqi qftqiqf siroftfir, qi^t *^r «nHf»ngw 
^qqq. i qi?q groii: i s^wsRftfa i J^jJlaffanT 
qtqj^q^qqi qrapffcffaan =q fq% qpq q^qq?qj^ | 3^: 

q^ q^lfeqft %m i ^sn:, 

% ■ / 

m: II \% »o || 


(go) qqferaqqiK^q fq^qfa—| qi^T- 
iw serai qrasro se ^rai: I q^wsqqrai: 'wgmrift yqi$ i 





\cc 




h wit l 

^WTW ^ %T?nRT#t^#R s -CT II a? II 
siiT(qf ^ w ^ ssii# sqp*mrT: sn#f#r: I 
#tWRT ft# SRI# II W II 

qwmt wifaraf »tmf <is»w35# i 
#m! ^^iwi wrt ftftrc *?fii: n a3 n 
ftrr nftwRRT nfaRR# i 
%rt fftm: #tet *wl #1II aa 11 
fftsq}: ^ ^ Ifwr ^I'fr^ftt # i 
sh^rt# 3 wt# 'i^w^«n^ im n 

3 T 5 j ?t srt s^wn# i 

safsrcR# it ? ^ipi: ii a$ ii 

Iftmi fh 1 # ftfi i 

qsqjft ?qrer: I %flmi 
fqq^qsFTCTTO: I RfflfalT: ym: I araftgRi WIT mKl WIRT: I 
qqfoiflsiffaqfen: II \% «o ii 


(qjo) awr ww:—sw*mwi * snf^qifcn m- 

m*. i spfoft ^m- 
tztfet: i =q ?TORm^ R^RR^^Tfensr^TO- 

wfiroraro ii »*-«v u 


wfa—arq^mr I q: ?qd fqsTqf 
*nra # s^m: i ‘qq grofaq 



mWK vs] m jt: sq^arsqTq; \c% 

aTOTfawfr II yvs II 

%fqqT% fw; *r i q^ i 
qt fqqiftqmqqqqret ll ^ n 
s^srtot s-¥qiTO|^ f$$m i 
'wWi ftw m 5 TTf^lfi[%ft II *% I) 

*M qfcWWcl *TT sq«?KT: I *T q qqfq I rffai^qsq 

%mi i 7 |fa i ^qraT?qftTOfci-~qsmfoqifqfa i jRmfeft- 
^qmi^qsqqissq^un%T ^iq?qrai: I q^lcS^qmi^gfN^T- 
^sq^^q^Trjf q^qriiqq?qi^ | ^rFnmiqf r\vqm | qigriJ q^Sf- 
qsqfft | q^f^qt q^q^qfqqRT: | q^fqj fqqi^qqq^qi: | 
qjqRqiRqi^qqq^ I qi^vrqi rrtarcwft | |q?q^qqqi;qq|qqT: I 
*F5TOi qsqqq^ft i qfsnqqpjqqqfe q^ ssrt mmm:\ 
qqifq ?qq §fct %qrfq?*m i q^sq^qi m i mm <^t- 
q ? qraT: I q #qf%fq: i ssfqsra: | fafom: q^iqiR i qfc 
teiqqi qqiq-qiqRqqi q^q^iqiqq^qi^qq R#q ll 8^—«V II 

(q»o) «w #qTqrqrqi^-—^ifqqTqt, qfassraflr ^ 
SSTCOTlftM tfqicfarf: I q^qi^ft^qqTWf^qq^o^qi- 
q^: i ^qiq^T^qiM^Tqqi^qq^ ftffaq. i Wm: q § 
I q |1% q^qqq^: | ^Tftqift^^q | fqqift, 
Riq^qq^qT^, feiqf qrosKifoi qoif^TOftgwr *Tq*q 
qm^iqlq^Tqqq^Tft foi ^w^Tqr^qi qr^ 

q\ sqfqgq ffq tfw: i ffoifaqftft^ffT *$qmfq ^ioif 
q^raiq;qT^qqqftq q^qT^qt: mm im n m q§^-— 
^fqifgrT% i ww ^Tqqq^q^^qqT ? 





\9t> 


^ %T 31RT^ I 

wft II Ho || 

fqsmf wqs& ^T^TOito*TH^ i 
^ sft lM^f%I^i: II h? II 


[snk* 


33[*mt ^ fk qT^ I ?3$^Sfl^| 

i qT m w& ^v&m- 

qnfa i i ^ fgfqq q|k qqkit qrf^T- 

sn^kf^it, fara^, qq^qftk tq: n 

^l^f^--3T^q %k I WqRTPS 3f?nkk qfpqkf^oT- 
fWI: I 9R«rTO, SfTfxSwkq ^f^ROT^RTO 3, 
qT%qkt^qq5qftft%3 #N G ^; #^qfq qi3%q$TR| 
^ RRT I c *m; 5JTx$or ¥Rckqsj: || fk 3R3R§ 

ftlsrnS: II »*—M n 

(go) tfwrat ^sa^rfri—'l q: sfR r^t- 

fqqi$ SwftaTSli f^CT<t *Rmk R ?fara: I m^J^m:'- 
1 mw kqiCi' $i q qqk sr wHksratek qk qg^ mi 
*kqw 7 5 k i k-qm es^qk-—sfsntatkk— 
Rlikqi^q q: wii to$n$;qnm qsRRFcf ksk r fq-qm- 
^r: i m^i^mc- 1 qq qq g ^-qi^qf? q?i qqi-q k?q^k 
q^T fq-qw: 5 sra skragqkt m TOcfaspn 1 7 

5 k 1 qfk q^qk—are^Tkk I sRq^qqife^qRif qfk 
flkqq 1 m qik qikqqikk: qqfq: 1 si^hisrr qgeq r 

Reft; rWIRITO m$m' ! 3TTO3 %k I ^^qraRsqj- 

^i^sjfni ffewrcsj sq*g 

q>q^ vm kk: i qq fakq ^Rta%iqi- 



sra: ^ror«aipr: 


smm. vs] 


m 


q$t ^ i 

^T°TT *U II HR li 

mi %ql: i 

frtT *rr wmm ft^nfts II \\ n 
qsqfci sraW ^ w^t mi i 
qwt 3 g «ironsW to^Ht ii n 


ffcl I S^p-ROT SfSR* I clrEITqt ^ | 

«5^TC frqffqJRcR il Z'a—M II 

fro) ~^TOT%qHftft i 

STOT^T ^mT'T^Wft^Te?f^T^5[|T^TRT Wi rftWFR^- 
SITff^RT fq|R I ^ fief *PRRT ^Rlgfl^Rf fgi- 

^ l spftjftfar qqft I ^TORns- 

SRFIT ^T OT%fafcf:, sferapTOT- 
flTfqft: *ff ^fcRldirftsn tfqCTT R^S^RTR- 

w%, Sift CRT- 

^T &m TF: ^ I ^ sft ftfsPSTTfas 
*fPT: RRj gs^nfts 5 II H?, M II 


(i«) sRrwFf wrranftfci i ^tht^t^t^r- 

^ra^t^FT qft?T3R qsq qs^ SFqRi SqCTQTT 

*?t l%ftm sqnftfo: frifa: st 

ssrarf i *n qrcqrr qj fsnpr qRq^fatq qqfa tiv*, Mil 

fro) 3TSI TOq^— TOsitfir I t TO ^T: ^T RfftT 

3T qqm snRlfqWFS *#cT ? qq&Fcffa^; § R*T; WqT: | 







sto 3 ^: 1 

qM m ^3 'Fftten 11 w 11 

aft# m sfe ^t ^ sro^t mi 1 
<t mm m *fft 11 VUi 

^ qs^rercfttf ftj: 1 


[anfo- 


‘ ST^f ^ ffif ^ MS =q ^ ^T^j% 

q^TO: I ct3 q^3 TOTORE^R *fft <5n^f®RT ?TtTO I 
^3 TOsn^Rta q^sRfsro £ m to: ’ ^ft qTsqftfci i 
wl;—^H 3 ^3 ^«TOn^#RW%, d^Z*TO%T- 
qqraqrorra *f\A 11 1 

mtftfo ‘3T ?lfcHT?^: ’ ^RfWNf m§- 

1 sreteeft 3Tfor F^RftfcT TOTat: 1 f4: ’ 

^ ^fimTOSRzPT 3pftft afaTTOTgTO^ | cf% q 
^3 #RTfq*T|T^3 

Sfts^qftnoiTOt vm sf^qe^qFTOTOTfa | VMmm 
qin% ap3T ap^anftraT i spsrs^ 

TO: ’ fTO ftRT3. ‘f^FT 5 *’ f^Tf^T #tfq W- 
ftafi: I ST %4t TO 33 33 f3TO3*g3$ft w&- 
33tTO3TOT *ftTTO%, & 3 VS wi %3T 
33T: I 3^TRlfafft*$f tft% SFT *Rffa$: | TO Ml 1^3 
TOfafa q^oZ$rmu\m TTcf 5 jf 5 Ef]S% cfT ^ q^T- 
STTO^T 33I^fTOTO3: JF3& | 3 <%3T 33 Tift 

I q^55;i^ ‘ ^ gro^- ’ f3TTft- 







II HVS II 

^fe^FTT q^rot ^ fqqqq; | 




adteii: ti g^iwnfafa i rffa*, to^tc* , 
a^s^pT: q*ro^, ^T%TOT qq;4tfcr ^wro- 
to^to %qfafci q % a 'av—’av n 


(go) qreq 38jqfe-—q^q?cftfa i qffa#cqi ^ %$\A 

snsqiftwrf^l cf ’Wcfl: STT*. I ^Tcf qisq* | 

snaiSJ swr: i TOcftfci i ssqr swjsnfa qifor 

qTOfcqfacgf 4 afa i m *$% l cR qsiTOT i 
^§sft ?tot f&fc ^t TOqi ci ^flfsn: m TO: l cl ^icri m r 
*ffa ci^ffacigsqci I i TO^TcqTO^fq 

wrai^q: II \*—\%r ll 

(qjo) <$ flftTOFTOTO totto JTpft sHfro- 
TO^T^f cff^q qsnf^qftqtqszra^rt q^Nfct—i 
st^totoI, qRq«TTO^«n?qif«raS qqfakTOTTO#; 

g&Fct §TO TO q^qftRfaaft 5 OTT sqqTOT %f% ; 
3 TTOT SWH:, <TOTOT SfTO; SlfeqTOT TOT ^T#tf 

s^tototo wqfci, tot 4#qTTOTqT3q 3r qis%qqnftaih 
TOTO; ^T^f^TRoT: TOTOq^T, %TOftoT: ^TTTO^ 
q%q qqq: | TOT STTcffaT 5 ^^cqqT^MTq^T^q, TO 

qrronftoft s*qtq, stottotot n toij 

f^q^feTO ^TOTOTTOroq^qq^qroTOq; i 

qqfir f to faqTO ^fqfgfqqT to #ift-—qsroi fiqfq i 
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W 




psnfci- 


prs^t I SRTOR: I ^tR 

-^TOTOTOqT: q^TO: <Jjfer55$Ft 4 TOtt: RWFT TO: ’ 
q^TO*ft 4 swiffr 

ftm«Tf R qTS%fTO TO ’ f ft qTSq$TfTOTOT> Rift R *TO 
WTOTOR^ fanft St%TOft^r*T qgRR 4 TO*f- 
qswftro ^™i: ! sft qpiTOto r ftwq to:, to 
4 TOR ggffa ’ f?TO 3$#ft 4 m^W', qftfTOT3- 

Risft ’ %m q=qfo i qg ftqqsqq^TO dkifti ftTOSM^q 
q^TO q$ fqqqq ito sn*—-sp*af ftfaftft i n qgro- 
TORqipq^: ^4 %toI; TO TO%qq?Tft°ft: q^R«(- 
aritarofar, %qqnftfa ftqft qf<qR rttoI tor; qqro;, 
4 aftfci RT5f ftfti qfTOTTOr^: ’ fft q^TO^: 

1 siftTOTqTOftt ’ fPiq?TOftsft ftqft 
r ^fthprqgTO fqft: 4 to*. TOTgqraft ’ fft q^q^ i 
s?ftft ^ 4 sq*ft qi: ft:’ fft wm^ to 
ftftftft toi i qg qf^ro^TOR^Rqro ftqft s<tot$ 
qgRqqq fqftTO ,■ if qisqqnftftTOqRfqq^ tokto^ tot- 
qft gq^qcqfqqft flrfiRftpmRTOTf-—qfeft^ft I gpfc, f| 
qT^iqqnMqftRftTOqW; RTO^qroftTO met tor , 
totc^, stRrito tfr&ftqlqTq q^qqqqg, 
qfttfro, r qftsTO i q^cfr to?to ftROTR 



tout^vs] T&mmwm: \\\ 

m wi n ^ u 

^s^MTCR: q>fe: i qftTOKI^I qsq.—‘ 

| =TOTOu! «sprur- 

aj^-’ ^ ^q#fq srreRk^^fTft«nsft: ‘ tots;- 

S€l:’ fft ftflTCT ^Tft^T^T WlfarFft 
srffolTO fft TOT 3 - 

|T% aTC3$ TOPPPT qftTOT, 
^ I 'fft^TOT |^^^TO55(Tf5[|!ft ftqTTOMSTtff^: 
Wp II -^v9—^<£- II 

(go) Bwrftft i ^ 8 %sraiftflk ®ft ^9 a$t: ^zpf^smqt 
sfimroreq^ ira^ i to qisro to sror ^sprcsr- 
^IWITOW.; TO =q to 

qTOT 3 *ira\ fqqqq:— to #rc tototow, to 
3i^%TO TOWqfoft I q^FTfafcI | ‘ SffflTOTO^ct j 
^i^TOTOicqqftqreft m\ qgqq *r ftfa:, ^amqiqqifqi^ I 
rtt: ^thtIto qqq qftTOT i ^^TOifci^qiq i ftfaqft- 
e^qql^argTfi vigNiq:— 

‘ fqPTO^qqT^ fqqq: qT^a% *rft i 
Cl5f =qi?qq ^ qi^l qft^f^fe tffacl II J 

5ft II ■A's-V- II 


(q»o) usisffat qqt^iqi ^tRwrt u&roqfon 
fcro, sift qrg^nfts i3fq$m^qTOfaraT3 
%^ST3$ri snftg q$0T wto 





m 


[siifo- 


to: ^ I 

nt s^r 3 ^ wssft II \o it 

*mt: imraisi *r: i 

jtNt^: # h ^4ri ^m%i II W u 


jfafctfl UTOIK 3S§fapl€—3T*l st#EftR3lfatl I R#E- 

^R^wtq, I ws^ sftwnropftm i aig 31^31 

PwfefeT: TO WT: WWim 31511: I S' wfw gjftS 

H5i«? *itoIW 5: l f^ij^TOf^mircS iremwi:, 3rt- 

ftfS 511 : I ff fSffl?:, 313 313531 tjnil gijjlfasmr HRlIfUKT 

3 lf^l telTOPtf WG«ft TOfS I wft: S>#W *Plft(ftfct I 

313 33 SR 3 JiraR^RFUftlq 313 ?t%f %f 33 =3 33 Rra TO? 3 : 
% 

SRRURftft wrcn^ft 3 i q>ft: ; mim sft i 

*raft ffir 5f^, m 

5 ft 4 mim ^ iigm, ’ ffir aPPR*nfis^ %% ®mAi i 
mfc S% 3 ^ft: I fiTOW £ni- 

TOTftft *113: I ^rmTg^T SR^TT; *H^T *fT3R^ftlft 
ftstoifcft^r q^mRr^cTTs^^ mfo i a# s*?it: 
swfts =33^3 i s^ 

sft s#r ijriferprt toft: 

qi^ft =3<3R fftf *TcWh5T TOf^TT ^%R3T: | i^r^nsstraf- 

JltfW TOPg^JUT | Wt%T ; 3R3T ^r- 

jnft^T tanfWtaRraT w*im, sr 3 arsronafton qk- 



qejROR SPRI ^ 

fto mi wqif^nr %^tss%; i 
^TOTtosftofto to: II ^ II 
tot m\fkm ^ mifmi i 
toftoito ^ to to to: ii ^ ii 

eftto I to TOtotfirftotTOT fto #?ftr—-'fts?T 
fRTfsRT I 3 R «n^n^, W^TSSfe:, 
ffa to ^ T^to tom35f^;, qqto 2ft *fo: | SfRFto 
fto to ffto jftft:, f|^ qifto 
to TOto to:, s[to toi: se^t toto 
to sto: I ®r qT^lfto^W I TOltof- 

townto ton to^TT, 3^3 ‘ toT S*to: ^ito ’ 
^Tf^^ri toto to^tt 0 ^ i TOto to 5 TOto 
qto 1 <wt to to torft^gto ^ toto to sfci 

^fr^^TT 1 wto ^qtoT tokI 1 toito^Ritoft 1 

'*£> 

fflTOlTOSJoi TOgxto^— 

‘ «nf% %T ftoTH totlftoTO: | 

2^fci§^Tto tofto to: II 
2 ? 8 nro>Tft to ^toto to 1 ’ 

1 ^rftto«r—• 

4 qftto 3 tot fito tofto tot 11 
TOTfto toT ^ ^FcRT m I 
3 ton qto 5 fTT if: 11 ’ 




TOT5T ^5T mWg 1 q*5T I 

ffir ffoT i m%& arfterrssqaft 

g^^^TOlfaftST sift gTOEiq: Rftfe^T^ftsfT^FcR- 
Tm- \ mm mmbz 4 *rai# q pis% 

Pro*’ ?f% i alq to* ‘arfarorcifti 
^ I 4 a^TSI^ faWf ’ I Wf: q^- 

srffWNl:— 


4 ft^Tftqq^ori ft^nt^iM at g i» 

4 swhRHi ^T ^TOTftqft I 
«rot § q^T pi n ’ 

t G q>Tftqft— 4 f^ftwsarg$ ^w&: i 

qftftmi mm g Wiftqqf crtq q 11 ’ 
fft 1 qq ^TOfMtqftqaTqf l^iftqqf piqi ftftftfa: 1 
pTqqTqft^^n^^^or qfaq i ttotoi- 

5F^onft srotflrofoShf ftftftq: spfcft 1 to, 


TOtftMft ^q: 1 qizsm ^T ffir 1 ^ qispf qjsj: 
qnsftstqi gm, srftw q^qM^Ts^ft 1 

q^T*P^ Reform pTSSftqft^r^Tftigft^^q^T- 

% ftqquft ftqftlcr ^m^WFlTS—3Tg<^J: q^fa | ^ 
qW^HRPRT: q»T^ ftq^ I cTT^^TT ^ 


q^T: ^mV. m SZ* 55 : | qftqjq qj<3T 


1 3 * 233 : 

sgqfawrftwarft 3 . 



SOTJR's] aw?: 

gRqt ^ «mn I nfamsjttT^t^ I 

*rcret ^ I ^*n; sr3k:— 
i. m^\ 

?. m m m m m #rq <q qft 
3 q q 3 55T z 

i m =q ^fcf—‘ qfaq s^ift: wmm m 
$m ’ fft i srat s? q^qT^%Tif^^Rf52?T i 

qqT 5 tfrWTJTfsWtffa q*5RTO fgq>TOqtf«r§n- 

l^q: | TO S^f^^T^feq^TTST^rR^^55T^T qqis^q^- 
qT^STI^: I R3 \\-^—\\- II 

(go) 3$3FTT SfTdfai Hc^fi W qiqfqg 

3T^ i qi^^oj ^qqfq— 1 qTffqTMi i m^?qi q^srqiqrc- 
qsqqq^qqqqi ^1T: I Mi =q , ‘ qkft 5$ 3 

Wq: ’ ^ q^Mr^Tci | ^ f^f&ftiT: sg^tar- 

s^tcit ’ i qreqR i q faro gpf?% | 

q^qqfaRqt: qq^qqqqte qqfq: | qtesq qil^qq. I qfaTd q^T 
ssfto ^qicTOq qifcq l tNcnfe^rr | q^qif^i: qsfqqigqq; 
q^cit fiwsigsTOaisr qra: i qqq^TO faSt mq:j q^T 
fgefiSRTO qife: 3 q^T ^q*RTO sfijoft m |fq i q'taq: gq:— 
TO pqqt tosto fnqsft; q^T qifriqFTO qqifqqi j q^i 

i sp-FT q^ q^TfiroqTqi fafroq: | «ra' §jto qs^r: i 
q^qrasl %m: ll -^-—^V H 

(spo) 3Rqj qT^qf q§# -qra fft q# sq qfa:— 
^qf qi^qf f^TWTg sfq totofN 
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qrsqrq smer: swftfa viii, 44 
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ef%«r TrffTcrr wN^: ix, 72 
OTWrrfosgsr ix, 79 

mfm m snpnTO«rra xii, 32 
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x , 37 

aR5(t ^?rHx, 34 
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fafck flfa&r 3T xi, 3 
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TOf «g?r*RR^ *f3Rg xi, 37 
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viii, 24 
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ggsfotft: gswerctorc ix, 28 
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h xii, 13 

xii, 36 

OTwrc&R &zmmi viii, 17 
viii, 20 

aetf * nHfax, 32 

f^qqtq^rfcfn ix, 3 


flRWTtlvii, 59 
^f^teRTcl^T g%R*l ix, 1 
I*% wr xii, 27 

xi, 17 


§*ft: vii, 49 
vii, 33 viii, 33 

xii, 4 

pftwaPTOWFiCT xi, 18 


^ *rat §a# x, 39 
^fMwrfiwra viii, 31 


Note —The Roman figures stand for cantos and the Arabic 
numerals for the verses. 
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Abhilah, 39 
Acyutendraksitipa, 16 
Acyuta nrpafr, 41 
Cera bhupa, 3 
CerSrvisa, 3 
Hayapati, 33, 34 
Kaveraja, 32 
Kerales'a, 2 
Krsna, the, 40 
Pandyabhupa, 4 


PandySrvis'a, 3 
Pandya Sthapana- 
carya, 4 

Parasika Ksonlsa, 37 
Parasika Sainyam, 39 
Ranganatha (God S'rl), 5 
Rariga Sthanam, 2 
Setu, 2 

S'rirangpattana, 33 
Vijayanagarara, 41 


Note —The references are to pages in this Appendix. 
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KAVINDRACARYA AS A HINDI SCHOLAR 

By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, M.O.L. 

{Curator, Anup Sanskrit Library and Director of Oriental 
Publications, Bikaner) 

WRITINGS have already appeared on Kavindracarya as a great 
Sanskrit scholar of the 17th century who collected a large number 
of MSS. and as one who succeeded in persuading Shah Jahan to 
abolish the tax levied on Hindu pilgrims who came to Benares and 
Prayag. A list of MSS. belonging to his collection has been 
published by R. Ananta Krishna Sastri, (Gaekwad’s Or. Series, 
No. XVII, Baroda, 1921''. Many MSS. belonging to this collection 
but not included in the printed list, are now available in the Anup 
Sanskrit Library, Bikaner, and probably elsewhere also. The list 
is therefore inexhaustive. 

There is one aspect of Kavindracarya’s life which has not 
received the attention of scholars. While it is well known that he 
was a great Sanskrit scholar, it is probably not so well known that 
he was a great Hindi scholar too. Two of his Hindi works de¬ 
posited in the Anup Sanskrit Library attest this latter fact. 

One of these is written in praise of Shah Jahan. It is a 
musical composition in various Ragas and is called Kavindra- 
kalpalata. There is a preface which (with some alterations) is found 
also in two other works described here. This is apparently by some 
contemporary Pandit. The information given here regarding the 
great scholar is that which we have already obtained from other 
sources. It is as follows. Kavindracarya first lived on the bank 
of the Godavari and later migrated to Benares. He belonged to 
the As'val ay an as'akb a of the Rgveda and took to Sannyasa early in 
5 
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life. His learning was vast. He got the pilgrim tax abolished. 
There are references in the work to Agra (Shah Jahan’s capital), 
to Shahajahanabad, to the conquest of Golcunda and Bijapur, to 
the boundaries of the territory under the rule of Shah Jahan (which 
are mentioned as Rum, Sam, Bukhara and Khurasan), to the 
emperor’s harem and the distribution of gold and silver of his 
weight and the conferring of titles on chieftains on his birthday. 
There is particularly one verse written on a birthday of the emperor. 
There is mention of his taking part in the Hindu Holi festival 
which should not fail to have contemporary interest. The author 
refers to himself as the guru of Darah Shikoh for whose long life 
he offers prayers. There is reference also to Mirza Murad. The 
first three verses are in Sanskrit. 

The MS. begins: 

qj. cR. sftaspriSr 3*113313 33 : I 
3c3T 31 # ’s* «3 wn i 

pnft Hrcmrft ii \ w 

qi#3i 35133131$ II * II 

3*q?g ww: 11 \ i| 

3i=qT q>33T qojqi 11 « n 

qft& #^ftf33T# qii 3TT? 351# II <\ II 

m fqqqft cl toot % sqt n ^ n 

3f3 m POT q^t qgif II vs II 

ffa qfcftt q;to H <: il 

% 31# 313 3Tcl qi3cf q»fr pr m II ^ II 

mm 33 m $ 3# 31^ 3# ii \q h 

qfl# # 3331 S3 #35 pi 3133 aft in i II 
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m ?! to tot m m mtft i\.\\\\ 
mi to strafe!% to m qu^ to || \\ II 
to** qft m am ^ qtf 4 to to? i 
uq $ m m fcft to ^ stPto? u ?s 11 

The other Hindi work of Kavindracarya is the Bhasayoga- 
vasiqthasara, a commentary on the Laghuyogavasistha. The 
Sanskrit text is cited. Unfortunately the MS. in the Anup 
Sanskrit Library is incomplete. It breaks off in the ninth 
Prakarana with 

ftora: qto^ q sq*to ^ . i 


The MS. is prefaced with the following seven stanzas on 
Kavindracarya by the Wista S'istas of Benares of his time. 

sforaterra H ^^^q^fuqRqisiqimraqqBqtoitoT- 

rajjtefaqt m: q^f isqitoqfq 1 

wif^T ^rraffoT ra ll t 11 

m *raf sift | 
q>rartotos% 11 ^ n 

snsmraT ejfqqiori 

aSNlftlfSTOT qraq^qitoliqR ll \ || 

SfteuqqfciraT BTO^toftRR | 
q^iq^rai ra ll # n 


qfd: qiq^sflcf fsrcraqra: b$%Ir tosrara: ll <\ || 
qqT^^udtqq?:Traqq^qraRfq^iqfe?fqqra: | 
qfFRc^STO ^1# q^qo^rs^ efidtotoR: || % || 
’srgqr qrafcsTOi atocraiiqgj^q I 
qiistemTOi® sqtft u * u 
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This is followed by another preface which is in Hindi and 
which is similar to the preface to the MS. of Kavlndrakalpalata , 
The commentary begins : 

m II 

n \ n 

% srq?cRiq^ mv fa*w tftftara 

swra II l H 

At the end of each Prakarana there is the colophon f fa efrqtJT- 

etc. 

Reference may be made in this connection to another Hindi 
work deposited in the same Library. This is not by Kavindracarya 
but consists of Hindi addresses presented to him by various scholars 
on the abolition of the tax. Sanskrit addresses presented to him 
by contemporary Pandits are known, but not perhaps these Hindi 
ones. Here is a list of the authors of these addresses with the 
number of verses by each. 

Sukhadeva 4; Nandalala 1; Bhika 1 ; Panditaraya 1 ; 
Ramacandra 1; Kaviraja 4; Dharmes'vara 2 ; Anonymous 1 ; 
Hfrarama 2 ; Raghunatha 1; Vis'vambhara Maithila 1; Dharmes'¬ 
vara 1; S'amkaropadhyaya 1; Raghunatha 3 ; Kavibhairava 2 ; 
Sitapati Tripathin, son of Maijikantha 2; Mangada 1; Gopala 
Tripathin, son of Manikafltha 1 ; Vis'vanatha 9; Jivana 1 ; 
(sTHW?:) Various poets 10; Cintamani 17; Devarama 2; 
Kulamani 1; Tvaritakaviraja 2 ; Govinda Bhatta 2; Jayarama 5 ; 
Govinda Bhatta 2; Vams'idhara 1; Goplnatha 1; Rama 3; 
Yadavarayapandita 1; Jagadraya 1. 

This MS. also has a preface'giving the same information as 
those others referred to above. 
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THE S'ABDALESIGARTHACANDRIKA. OF SUJANA 
By H. G. Narahari, MA. 

As in the field of Grammar or of Philosophy, so even in the realm 
of Lexicography, Sanskrit occupies a covetable place among the 
Literatures of the World. It is conspicuous not only for its rich 
literature in this branch, but also for the sound and unique technique 
adopted in the works belonging to this class. In India, any one 
who would aspire to be a poet ought to have a complete mastery 
over the numerous Sanskrit words and their diverse meanings. 
Sanskrit Lexicographers found that, to achieve such a purpose, a 
mere alphabetical arrangement of words with their meanings is 
useless. They strove, therefore, to classify words into two major 
classes, synonyms and homonyms, and then arrange them separately. 
Like other works, these Lexica were also intended to be got up by 
rote ; and to aid such a method of study, the two classes of words 
were set into metre. There are thus two types of Dictionaries in 
Sanskrit, those that give synonymous words, and those that give the 
homonymous. In both varieties many lexica are well-known; but 
the S'abdalingdrthacandrikd of Sujana which belongs to the latter 
class is still not widely known. The many available Histories of 
Sanskrit Literature do not contain its name. Nor do MSS. of it 
seem quite abundant. Those that have been discovered so far are 
all found in the Madras Presidency. Of the three MSS. of the work 
mentioned by Aufrecht 1 two are found in Madras and one (Opfiert, 
I. 8275) in Vizagapatam in the Private Library of a Paravastu 
V enkatarangacar. 

Aufrecht was aware of only two MSS. of the work in Madras, 
one in the Govt. Oriental MSS. Library and the other in the Adyar 
Library; the former library has now six MSS. 2 of the Work, 
four 3 of its commentary, and four 4 of the commentary on the 

1 CC. I, 634 a ; II. 150 b ; III. 132 a. 

3 D. 1515, 1595, 1737, 1759-61. 

8 D. 1515, 1595, 1762, 1763. 

4 D. 1515, 1595, 1605, 1606. 
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commentary. The Adyar Library MS. referred to by Aufrecht (CC. 
III. 132 a) should be the same as that which now bears the Shelf- 
number XX. K. 41. It is a palm-leaf MS. written in Telugu 
characters, and consists of 156 folia. There is now also a transcript 
of this MS. which bears the Shelf-number LIV. A. 38. My aim in 
this paper is to analyse this transcript to see what information can 
be derived regarding the work and its author. 

The work is divided into three kandas, each of which has the 
following concluding colophon: 

Iti S'riniadanavadyavidyahrdyakhandaftandityamaijditapandita- 
mand al a v ikatapatutarakirltapatalatatapatughatitamara- 
kata mukhamaniganaghatanasandipyamdndrunacaranana- 
khena s'as'vadamanddnandasandohakaiidahkrtahrdaydra- 
vindasakhena sainastavipaksapaksadaksapras'astaniastaka- 
vinyastav am apd.de n a sdkaladarsrandpratidvandvabh'uta- 

vddena sarvadananditas sujanena viracitaydm nikhila- 
kos'asdrarupaviracitdyam ahhilasarasasdndrikaydrfi s'cibda- 
lingdrthacandrikdydm .... kaiidam sampurnam. S'rz 
krsndrpanam astu. 

Sujanena krtas' s'riman .... kdnda tdrs r ah I 
Samarpitas’ s’ankardya bhaktahrdpadinabhdnave II 

From this really long colophon which is written in typical 
Sanskrit Prose, we learn that the work claims no originality for 
itself, but acknowledges that it is only an epitome of the lexica 
known at the time. Its compiler, Sujana, was a great scholar, 
admired and respected by all his contemporaries. The verse at the 
end of the colophon shows that S’iva is the favourite deity of the 
author. 5 

It is a happy circumstance that this work has been commented 
on by the author’s grand-son, and that this commentary should have 

6 This fact is further corroborated by the fact that, at the beginning of 
Kanda II (MS. LIV. A. 38, p. 30), he performs obeisance to Siva, and to 
Parvati at the commencement of Kapda III {Ibid., p. 76). The opening verse 
is an invocation to Sarasvati. 
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a commentary by the grand-son of this grand-son. This shows that 
Sujana was the originator of a family of scholars ; and this is rather 
a pleasant exception to what seems to be the usual rule that a 
genius should be succeeded by a dull son. 

The commentary on the S'abdaliiigdrthacandrikd is called the 
D rstdu tasiddhdUj an a. It is by Kallolabhattacdrya, the grand-son 
of Sujana, the author of the S'abdaliiigdrthacandrikd. The author 
of this commentary is the son of Kesaribhattdcarya, son of Sujana. 
This is evident from the colophons of the Drstcmtasiddharijana 
which run: 

Iti S'rimac charadindusundarendus'ekharciraviuddnanamukunda- 
pur andaradibrnddrakabrndavanditacaranaravinddmanda- 
s y andaindnamarandabindusandohaparipurnahrdaydravin- 
dena sakalavidydnidhanajagadekapandita&'rimatsujana- 
bhadtdcaryapautrena panditakesaribhattdcdvyaputrena vid- 
vatkallolabhattacdryeija viracitdydm S'abdalingartJiacandri- 
kdvyakhyayatn dvstantasiddhdnjanakhyaydth s'abdali/tgar- 
thacandrikdvydkhydydm . . . kdndas samaptah. 

The DrstdntasiddhdTijana has, in its turn, been commented 
on by the grand-son of its author. The commentator is Cakara- 
bhattdcdrya, son of Mukundandrdyanabhattacarya and grand-son 
of Kallolabhattacdrya. This commentary goes by the name of 
Karat. All this information follows from its colophons which 
usually run as follows : 

Iti s 1 rim ad anantasantasarasvativildsaparas'ivdvatdrasarasagre- 
sarasarvakharvadurgarvapuritasurivarapranatibhdsamdna- 
car a tiayug alavirdjitasamastavidydpradavilasaccaturava- 
canamanoharas'riniadvidvatkallolabhattclcaryapautrena s'ri- 
m anm ukundandrayanabhattdcdryaputrena vidvaccakora- 



nadrstdntasiddhdnjanavyakhyaydm S'araddkhydydm . , . 
kdndas samaptah. 

We have thus the following information regarding the genea¬ 


logical history of the family of Sujana: 
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Sujana 

I 

Kesaribhattacarya 

Kallolabhattacarya (author of Drstantasiddha%jana) 
Mukundanarayanabhattacarya 
Cakorabhattacarya (author of Sarat) 

A characteristic of both these commentaries is that, very often, 
explanations in Telugu are given to Sanskrit words. The follow¬ 
ing passage 6 can serve as an illustration : 

“ Anante astadiggajesu iti tadarthah. Ausadhibhede vamamu. 

Matsye * Mudgaro matsyavalayoh ’ iti Pratapah. Iksuvis'ese 

tellaceruku . . . 

I do not attempt in this paper to consider the date of the 
Sabdalingarthacandrikd or that of its commentaries. The prob¬ 
lem is beset with numerous difficulties. The S'abdaliiigdrthacan- 
drikd cites no author or work by name. Its commentaries, however, 
cite numerous writers and works ;' but not only are most of these 
hard to trace, but also many of them even excite suspicion regard¬ 
ing their accuracy. The majority of the citations belong to the 
former category, while, as an illustration of the latter, the following 
passage 3 may be considered : 

Taduktam naisadhe matpitdmahas'isyena s’riharsena — 
Rdjdnam rtuparnam etya sanalah provaca (kathakaro ) 9 I 
Mam viddhis'vara bahukath hayavidhim (cittaika ) 10 
vittakaram II 

fi Drstantasiddhitnjana (MS. LIV. A. 38, p. 158). 

7 The Appendix gives an exhaustive list of all these citations, arranged 
in alphabetical order. The pages noted against each title refer to the trans¬ 
cript of the Sabdalingftrtliacandrika mentioned in the body of this paper. 
In the preparation of this List, I have been assisted by Mr. K. Ramachandra 
Sarma of the Library. 

B Drstclntasiddhanjana, p. 216. 

9 This portion is indistinct in the original MS., (XX. K. 41, fol. 135cr) being 
eaten away by worms. I reproduce the portion as it looks in the MS. 

10 This portion is worm-eaten in the original MS. 
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It should be of interest to note in this connection that the 
S abdarthakalpataru of Venkata, a MS. (D. 1768) of which is avail¬ 
able in the Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras, mentions the 
S' abdalingarthacandrika as one of its sources : 

Ndndrtharatnamdld ca Parydydrnava eva cal 

5 abdas'abddrthamaTijusa S'abdalingarthacandrika II 

Parydyaratnamal-# ca S' abdaratnam Visdmrtam I 

Sarasvatlvildsas' ca Vidvadbhis samudahrtdl} II 

A MS. of this work in the Bodleian Library ( Aufrecht 455) is 
stated to have been copied in A.D. 1812. If, from this, it can be 
deduced that the S'abddrthakalpataru cannot have dated later 
than c. A.D. 1750, the S abdalingarthacandrika can have at least 
A.D. 1700 for its terminus ad quem. 

APPENDIX 

188; 227; 145; a?ter- 

iWTST 122; arfWrowiw 158, 162, 250, 251, 253, 271; srf- 
146; 131, 132; 121, 

146, 188; aiT%4 115, 138, 140, 145, 149, 189; 

128, 139; aeqsmai 144, 191, 267; 

144; 279; 164, 228; 

vfoiPWH 201; 280, 281; 147, 

161, 186, 200, 230; 201; 173; g^f^rcr: 

173; Fn^s 242; 153, 266; 187; 

157 ; 273, 284; sftflRfaw 295 ; ftwfian 

139, 248; 247; 283; gs- 

275 ; 206 ; 193 ; 238, 

267, 311; 308; 225, 

235; 229; 296, 314; 

swwftftw 278; 186; 306.; fef: 

6 
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315; ifrvm w: 185; 160, 163, 177; 117, 

198, 272, 295; 172, 187, 269, 301, 303, 306; 

204, 208, 242; 

mu 132; 9n3wfeiTfl*a*TO: 268; 270, 272, 

313, 316; sprggw 140; spiwirarf^i-giSF*: 273; sroriter- 
qtfteas 298; sprite: 227; 143, 282, 301; «: 174, 

215, 222, 260; swrf^Pn^r: 142; cira^nr: 283; 

260; 257 ; 276 ; wro®i- 

151; 151; 

ftTOffiE: 276, 282; Wtai* 187, 207 ; <W8PT: 150, 209, 216, 
219, 260; «WSW: (*R8*n«naft) 226; 214; sF^erfc 119; 

«rcfa: 254; : 118; suspends 233; 

277; siprrfafasr 292, 293, 300, 301, 316; 

313; snqrWtf&GT 209; *n*n*h**P^ 307; *n*n4wf^i^*nw- 
h^: 281; *n®n4ro(t 294; ^pfcfte^ro-fgniTW! 242, 314; 
^T^rfrf^T: 275, 276, 281, 285, 293, 294, 300; 
qfft : jrcrai3: 126, 271, 288,289,294,303; ^qfg?§: 295 j 
iftftnsngWJ-sraw: 302; tffcTCSW 142; 

Miff: 216; q^qT^TO 118, 268, 271, 273, 277, 280, 
294, 315, 316; q^wft 278; qq*feq. 271; qqfa- 
^PSTJwira: 271, 272, 308; qqfaf^mfo: 282, 291, 300, 
311, 332; qqfqqq c °ui 303; q^fqqqm: 306; qqf^feqiT 274; 
qqkflpsr 140 141, 154, 168; 122, 194, 200, 

253; qqfq^q 271; 299; qafapfo 115, 130, 

145, 150, 157, 158, 174, 178, 192, 194, 198, 200, 205, 
217, 228, 230, 231, 234, 243, 256, 261, 273, 274, 287, 
291, 293, 295, 299, 300, 303, 304, 305, 306, 308,314, 316, 
317; qrqqfqRf:-qrrq^TRB3; 119, 165; qTfofcrarain 205; qrqqr- 
qpf: 274; g®*fte*CTSRr: 151, 276, 285, 292; ^Wi 207, 
306; 148, 254; mm 114, 115, 125, 134, 138, 143, 
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147, 149, 152, 155, 156, 158, 160, 162, 167, 176, 177, 
178, 191, 194, 201, 205, 208, 227, 245, 253, 257, 
267, 302; srawsTW: 114, 202; srarafaftfo* 307; stsp- 
qrfo-Scf: 280; 135, 286; 

249; 145, 154, 155, 156, 158, 160, 161, 166, 168, 

170, 174, 176, 177, 188, 190, 198,199,202,218,221,222, 
229, 249, 256, 258, 259, 288, 297; mmi 153, 174, 177, 
195 (fa:) 204; TOtarafaw: 311; 128, 

201; fsiwiftsimr-SJiTO: 308; *F£NT«f: 201; .q*g§a: 310; 
204, 219, 223, 229, 251; 233; 137; 

113; 119, 120, 122, 123,147,152, 

163, 166, 185, 186,187, 188, 193,200, 212, 231,235, 242 ; 
*5rr«sft3Rwn^arr-gi^: 296; qtonwsfaswL 121; 241, 

312; 144,194; *rftqr<3: 278 ; ffM^:288; *wprfa»r: 

117; 164, 309; WWTCaq; 112, 113,194,196, 

197, 201, 203, 206, 207, 218, 221, 226, 231, 232, 235, 

237, 238, 242, 244, 252, 256, 258; WWW* 269; ^ 

126, 139, 141, 144, 145, 172, 195, 203, 217, 238, 253, 

256, 259, 306, 311; 179; 

4gcft 280, 281; 277; m&m: 159; 

309; mb*: 135,' 150, 189, 240, 253; *TWfoTW 117, 
241; flisrcrc: 225; 3F!TOW»W5: 264; 197,296; 

275 ; g3F*ngw:202; 3f^4 251, 
299, 302; 295 ; 267, 269, 293, 298, 

302, 304, 307, 309, 312; 277; 239; 

SlfMt 268, 280; 174; qfagrcs 114, 131, 152; 

114; WNfl: 154; ^4^ 150,246,250; WRSntff: 
244; WffacTC: 232 ;■ 149, 241; tffaf;171; 

<mSwU 16,126; wita* 114,115,167,176,266; WWW273, 
297; mmi 167; wwfe: 119, 212,234; m: 123, 125, 
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126, 129, 131,137,139,147, 149, 191, 221, 223,224, 228; 

240; 246, 306; 146; 

135, 148, 161, 169,196, 203, 206, 223,230,235,257,259; 
rn: 112, 233; WftrTCit 305 ; 241; 121, 

126,159,164, 242, 305 ; 129,144, 163,167,191, 

195, 292, 297; 254; 4^i|: 185 ; 

186, 193,248, 255,266, 285 ; 162, 

243, 244; 285; qfeg: 173; qrsWwfcr: 314; qrgfa- 

5TSHR: 207; 127; 159; 

Orfararctfarar:) qifonfes 234; fq^qqWn* 301; fttrqqqqiftfa: 
301, 306, 311; flWP: 190, 191, 213, 217, 220, 223, 224, 
225, 230, 235, 237, 246, 250, 255, 257; fowwfercr 241; 
fasfafW 156; 135, 137, 140, 142, 144; faggsron. 

112, 113, 118, 122, 124, 132, 137, 138,165,200,232,236, 
237, 243; Weft 116, 125, 126, 133, 137, 190, 193, 195, 
217, 219, 225, 250; wnfe: 193, 199, 207, 219, 299, 301; 
qtareaq: 214; mxm: 169; 168; 

138, 168; 288, 307; SRfWfrfa: 265, 270, 293, 

277,275; 271,286; qiH?i?qsnftfaKr 278; 

297; 268, 292; 170, 272; 

WW- 120, 154, 155, 158, 226, 233; 
f^ftqr^TJT 144; ^3^rf5rara:-giFq:119; 260; 

172,298; qi*Wsn*279 f 282 ; qpqnfes- 
^ 116, 127, 140,145, 216, 217, 220, 225, 249; wwi;- 
*farore:218; 160; 138; mm 122, 225, 

255, 257; 298; SlircfW 125; 

^SFWsrfo: 282; «*fa*3fW:312; «forcrcrf: 269; 

312; 218; 191; eq?Wft-240; sriwW 240; 

196; «l»iTOfeire: 171; 134; 

STfewfrn* 310 : ; 313; snUsrarcrafe: 144; 
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270; 129, 173, 175, 178, 184, 212, 214, 216, 223, 

227, 238, 256, 268, 288, 291, 294, 309, 310; wsgo^lll, 
112, 130; 170; 133; farafei* 

117; 196, 197, 198, 201, 206, 215, 238, 258, 266, 

291, 295; 112, 113, 117, 120, 122, 124, 125, 129, 

133, 134, 140, 145, 146, 148,150, 153,157, 159,161,169, 

174, 176, 189, 195, 197, 198, 206, 209, 222, 229, 230,239, 

243, 244, 246, 251, 252, 258, 305 ; fas) 112, 114, 

119, 123, 124, 130, 135, 143, 173, 177, 188, 216, 220,223, 

224, 226, 233, 237, 239, 245, 251, 252, 253,254, 255, 
259, 285. 


UNMATTARAGHAVAM BY VIRUPAKSA 
By V. Krishnamacharya 

This is a manuscript deposited in the Adyar Library, Madras. It 
is in palm-leaf, 17X1 inches, foil. 8, lines 8 in a page, Telugu 
character, slightly injured. Shelf No. xxxiii. K. 29. 

This is a one-act play belonging to the Prelcsapaka type of 
dramas by Virupaksa, son of Harihara. The drama describes the 
unmada stage of Rama due to his separation from Sita. 

The play begins with the following lines : 

HgiRHi Wft II 



tociT sfifMfiTHtg: |i 
— (%qs:q gfa) 
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(sjfaw) 

^rpT |l(Ti)^cr: I 

fasti f| fammiti ilrt II 


qst— q&m *K^gr«Wra I 


m: fo^gta- 



*rat s&ftfo I 


It ends thus: 

^rt% ^n: qf^j er^Fcft *?toj mti 

PIT: #t aRsfai ^p-qfa^: *Fg fasHfe^: I 

<3$ITO: HR5Tffi f4rRqf4^4?q^cnHc451T# 

sung sftpsFra: || 

From the above passages, the author of the play is seen to be a 
king, called Virupaksa whose father was Harihara, son of Bukka, 
and whose maternal grandfather was King Rama, The author is 
described as the lord of the regions of Karnata, Tundira, Cola and 
Pan.dya and the conqueror of Ceylon where he erected a column in 
commemoration. 

The author of this play may be identified with King Viru¬ 
paksa II, the son of Harihara II, and grandson of Bukka I of the 
first dynasty of the Vijayanagar Empire. Historical records 
strengthen this view. This king Virupaksa II was in charge of 
Karnata, Tundira, Cola and Pandya 1 and conquered Ceylon 2 . He 
ruled between 1404 and 1406 A. d. 3 

1 Administration and Social Life under Vijayanagar, p. 185. 

2 Ibid., p. 175. 

3 Ibid., p. 415. 
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But for the mere mention of the name of this play by the late 
Dr. M. Krishnamachariar, in his History of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature, this work remains unknown to the literary world. This 
play does not appear to be in the MS. collections of any other 
library. It • is not mentioned by Aufrecht in his Catalogus Cata- 
logorum. The passages quoted by Hemacandra from Unmatta- 
raghava are not found in this play. This is entirely different from 
the play of the same name by Bhaskara. 

The author of this play has written another drama, Narayaiii- 
vilasa by name, a play in five acts, which is available in manuscript 
in the Madras Government Oriental MSS. Library. It is noticed 
by the late Prof. M. Seshagiri Sastri, in his first report on the 
collection of MSS. of the said Library. The following extracts 
from the Narayanivilasa when read with the passages of this play 
given above establish the identity of authorship. 

Beginning: 

fWr ft xm i 

^—afte m 3 TOfrsnro i 





End flSOTR*— 


p eftft s?ipi! 

^raisft 5Rto: II 


I 


1 See also Sources of Vijayanagar History , 1919, p. 53. 
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HARlTA SMRTI 
By A. N. Krishna Aiyangar 
{Continued from p. 65 of Vol. VI, Part 1) 

A question mark at the end of v 394 in the printed version 
indicates a gap which is supplied by the manuscript. 

Printed Version : 

WIRT (?) I 

Manuscript: 

i 

ststTOpt 3 || 

mm srcra?ft i 

fa smt&m forri gftft: 11 (Foiio—isa) 

The verses on the section of Sudars'ana-mantra exhibit 
slight variations in reading which are not of cardinal importance. 
But towards the end of the chapter—the printed version reads 

The corresponding portion of the manuscript reads 

ft ng: vtm: I 

It has already been noticed (p. 22. of ALB., Vol. V, part 1, 
MSS. Notes) that the entire section on the Pdncajanyamantra has 
been omitted in both the printed versions of Jivananda and the 
Anandasrama Smrti-texts while the section is available in our 
manuscript and is reproduced in extenso : 

sfcfc fireni ggsrcra I 
srara: qis? 5 FTO fHm 11 
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*Rfa: TJTOft 3^$ | 

^fcIT qwsf^q: SSTcl || 

*T sfefi 4 ^Ic[ ?T ^TfrFi: qMfel | 
wripiraJNreq qnfa: q|: 11 

qt5q?d 

=qiq qior =q ^ 1 

fasnoi 5ft^ gcfrgfq^ 

f^oq ^J%qi^q TOPfcflWiR^ II 

^ftsnqR^gfft qrassRW^I: || 

(8ft)qiar3Ri^i q-qgfRT *$q% I 
& q-q gu 3 !RI fifc: jl 

qia^qt =q tft I 

^ fo§raqw?n% wFWfaro* ?iw ^qt^uq: 11 

(Folio —186-19a) 


(To be Continued) 
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The Sangita Saramrta of King Tulaja of Tanjore, edited by 
Pandit S. Subrahmanya Sastri. Published by the Music Academy, 
Madras. 

The name of the late Pandit Subrahmanya Sastri as editor is 
sufficient guarrantee for the accuracy of the book. This is the 
5th volume brought out by the Music Academy. Madras. There 
have appeared already two texts in Sanskrit on music, namely the 
Sangitasudha of King Raghunatha and the Caturdandiprakas'ikd 
of Venkatamakhin. The Tamil version of this latter is the third 
publication of the Academy and Sangltasdrasamgrahamu in Telugu 
is the fourth. All the three Sanskrit texts belong to what can be called 
the Tanjore Texts on music. It is unfortunate that the learned 
editor could not see the book in its final form, since he died, when 
the work was going through the press. After the book was printed, 
Dr. V. Raghavan had examined manuscripts in the Tanjore Library 
and, in his lengthy Introduction, he gives considerable additional 
information not contained in the text itself. Special mention must 
be made of the “ portions of the Dance chapter of the Saramrta as 
also a different and enlarged recension of the Svara chapter, which 
includes the description of a Vlnta called after the author, the 
Tulajendramelavlija.’’ The Introduction is a very long one covering 
a number of interesting topics like the author and his works, a 
comparison of manuscripts (during which the writer of the Intro¬ 
duction has been able to revise a large number of entries found in 
the recent descriptive catalogue of the Tanjore Palace Library), a 
comparison of the Saramrta with other standard texts on the sub¬ 
ject, besides the detailed contents of the work, the index of the ragas 
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in the work and the authors and works cited in the work. The 
text has 14 chapters on the various topics usually dealt with in 
books on music. Music in India is developed and encouraged in 
recent times more as a fine art (which it certainly is) than as a sub-, 
ject for study and research. The Music Academy must be, con¬ 
gratulated on its efforts to give equal prominence to both-these 
sides. During its annual conference, presentation of the art by 
recognized artists is arranged ; junior artists and less known talents 
are given their chances to present their art to the public ; competi¬ 
tions are held and prizes are awarded ; discussions are held on the 
scientific aspects of music, some of which have a close bearing on 
the presentation of the art. Besides these. Titles are conferred on 
deserving artists. These are the various activities that the Academy 
has done and is doing, besides the publication of important works 
on the subject. It is a matter of special satisfaction to us to see 
this important work published since there is every sort of co-opera¬ 
tion between the Academy and the Library. , The Library has 
already published two works on Music, namely, Melatdgamalikd 
and the S angrahaciiddma^i and we have already published through 
this Bulletin a considerable portion of the first chapter of Satigzta- 
ratnUkara with two commentaries, edited by the same great 
scholar as of the work under review. A few chapters of the work 
have already been printed, and it is proposed to publish that entire 
work with an English translation. We heartily congratulate the 
Academy on its success in the matter of publications and hope that 
more books of the same value will appear in due course. 

Editor 


A Handbook of Vfras'aivism by S. C. Nandimath, M.A., 
Ph. D., Dharwar. 

The book is in the main the Thesis submitted by the author 
for his Doctorate Degree in the London University, which was 
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prepared with the guidance of Prof. L. D. Barnett. The author 
traces the religion to a very ancient time and notes its later 
revival. All the fundamental doctrines are very clearly dealt with 
in the body of the book, which has 12 chapters. The author quotes 
authorities for his statements. The notes at the end are very 
helpful. In the first Appendix the author gives very brief notes of 
the minor writers on Viras'aivism, while the major writers have 
been noticed in the main body of the work itself. In the next 
three Appendices, certain important points in the religion are ex¬ 
plained in detail. On the whole the book is a very readable 
presentation of the subject, concise and at the same time lucid and 
and full. The author does not enter into elaborate discussions on 
which differences of opinion are many and facts for establishing 
either side or refuting either side are scanty. The book gives an 
impression of careful scrutiny of facts and of impartial judgment 
in arriving at conclusions. As such the book is reliable for those 
who do not know the subject intimately. We have very great 
pleasure to recommend it to all those who desire to understand the 
doctrines of an important religion within Hinduism, on which 
there are not many authoritative books written. The treatment is 
sufficiently detailed and full to satisfy the needs of a scholar and 
at the same time lucid enough for the ordinary reader. The book 
is small and handy, well printed and got up and priced fairly 
low (Rs. 3). 

Editor 


Lihgadharanacandrika of NandikesVara edited with transla¬ 
tion and Notes by Prof. M. R. Sakhare, M.A., T.D. (Cantab.), 
Belgaum. 

In bringing out this re-edition of Lingadharanacandrika, al¬ 
ready printed in Benares, with the.help of two further manuscripts 
and in a fuller form, the author has taken the opportunity to prepare 
a fairly voluminous treatise on Lingayatism and has added it as an 
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Introduction. The text edition is good, the translation is sufficiently 
accurate and the notes are full. The Introduction is in 15 chapters 
and deals with the historical aspect of the religion and also with a 
presentation of the doctrines, comparing it mainly with the Vedic 
religion. He also makes clear the relation of Lingayatism to the 
other forms of S'aivism. Lihgayatism is a particular phase of 
Viras'aivism. The author indicates that the religion is recent in 
origin and its antiquity as explained in the literature of the religion 
is only a myth. The author has made a good attempt at proving 
that Liiiga is not phallus but is only “ the amorphous representation 
of the symbol of S'iva, the ultimate reality.” Another important 
thesis of the author is the distinction between the Aryan and the 
Dravidian civilizations. According to him S'aivism is a survival of 
the Dravidian civilization along with the other Agamas. We are 
sorry to note that instead of remaining within the limits of scholarly 
impartiality, the author has taken up a partisan view of things in 
the discussion of this problem. We can distinguish between Vedic 
sacrifices and the Agamic worship in the temples ; but to postulate 
an antithesis and to set one against the other is going against the 
facts pf history. In ancient India there was no such conflict 
between the two phases of their civilization. It is true that the 
Rgvedic mantras condemn those who do not perform sacrifices ; and 
the TJpanisads speak in very strong terms against vedic rites. But 
at the same time, the Upanisads extol sacrifices also in some places. 
It is not a conflict of such a nature as is found between Christians 
and Jews or between the Catholics and the Protestants among the 
Christians. Those who performed vedic rites also worshipped in 
temples following the Agamic tradition. All the great followers of 
the Vedic tradition were at the same time temple worshippers. There 
is only as much conflict between vedic rites and temple worship as 
there is between bathing and eating. They are different; but there 
is no conflict. The author says, in explaining the difference between 
the Vedic tradition and the Agamic tradition, that the former was 
confined to a few and the latter to all. But the author himself 
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admits that there is caste distinction among the followers of the 
Agamas. So far as I know, admission to the inner portion of the 
temple is restricted to a few and it is not open to all. Thus the 
actual religious rite in the temples is a monopoly of a few people 
and in the Vedic tradition too, conditions are not different. Further 
the Vedas refer to sacrifices to be performed by Rathakaras (makers 
of chariots, i.e ., carpenters) and by Nisadasthapatis (chieftain of 
the lowest caste), and in the orthodox Mlmamsa tradition, they are 
eligible to learn the Vedas and to perform the sacrifices. The author 
further says that the Vedic rites are only for men, and women are 
excluded, while the Agamic worship is for the women too. But 
where is. the temple where women are allowed to perform the religi¬ 
ous rites ? And in the Vedas, all the major sacrifices can be performed 
only in the company of a wife. The Vedic texts speak of women 
being the authors of Vedic Mantras that are even now preserved to 
us. The Dravidian languages have an origin different from the 
Aryan languages; but, for all practical purposes, they have got 
merged, in point of literature and vocabulary. The difference has 
only a philological interest. Sanskrit has been as much Dravidi- 
anized as, or perhaps even more than, the Dravidian languages 
have been Aryanized. Except in Philology, we have only Indian 
languages and literatures with no such, discrimination as Aryan 
languages and literatures on the one side and Dravidian langu¬ 
ages and literatures on the other side. The postulation of two 
races like Aryan and Dravidian has also an interest only in the 
science of Ethnology. The question too whether the temple wor¬ 
ship aspect of Hindu religion could be traced to a source different 
from the source from which the Vedic sacrifices have sprung up, shall 
have only an antiquarian interest. It is very unfortunate that such 
differences of a purely scientific nature should have been held up 
as fundamentals that keep different elements in the nation apart in 
important phases of their lives. The points that are raised here 
constitute only a difference in outlook on problems of research and 
do not amount to statements of flaws. The book is a product of 
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laborious study and careful analysis of facts and its value becomes 
all the greater when works on this subject are not available in 
plenty. It is to be hoped that when a re-edition is undertaken, 
more care will be bestowed on proof-reading. 

Editor 


Brahmasutra, Sankara Bhdsya with five commentaries , 
Part III. Edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Ananta Krishna Sastri, 
Calcutta, 1941. Price Rs. 16. 

In the first two parts of the book, Mahamahopadhyaya Ananta 
Krishna Sastri has published various commentaries for the first 
four sutras of the first pcida, belonging to the two main divisions of 
the Advaita School, namely, the BhUmatl and the Vivarana 
divisions. In this part, he publishes a few more commentaries on 
the Bhdsya of S'ankara. There is a long Introduction in English 
and also in Sanskrit, and this is followed by detailed contents and 
other materials which will be useful to a student of the Vedanta. 
The book is priced Rs. 16. The editor’s scholarship is well reflected 
in this book as in all his other undertakings. 

Editor 


Kanidiaka Mahdbhdrata by Kumdra Vydsa (Vol. IX) 
Kama Parva; Edited by the Kannada Mahabharata Editorial Com¬ 
mittee ; Oriental Library Publications, Kannada Series No. 23; 
University of Mysore, 1940 ; pp. vi, 300. Price Rs. 2-4-0. 

In the galaxy of Kannada Poets, particularly among those that 
wrote in Hosagannada, Kumara Vyasa holds a very important 
place. His is a house-hold name in the entire Karnataka. The 
estimation in which he is held is fully expressed by the following 
lines of a poet of modern times : 

Kumdravyasanu hadidanendare kaliyuga dvaparavaguvudu I 
Bharat a kaimali kmjivudu ; maiyali mincina hole tulukaduvudu II 
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His Mahabharata is what may be called a £ glorious fragment,’ 
and the story goes up only till the death of Duryodhana; but still, in 
point of popularity, it is next only to the Bharata of Jaimini. The 
work cannot have any pretensions for absolute originality. Many 
of its verses are clear translations of corresponding verses from the 
Sanskrit Mahabharata. Nor does it seem to be very much bound 
by rules of Kannada Grammar. High-sounding words from Old 
Kannada have no fascination for the author. He is content with 
simple words found in use in the language of his day. 

All these show no lack of scholarship in him as is often 
imagined. He is really a great writer, with an appreciable degree 
of command over the language he uses. No one who reads his 
description of Draupadi’s beauty, or of Arjuna’s grief on the death 
of his son, or of the fight between Karija and Arjuna, can afford not 
to be impressed by the fine workmanship that is his. His style is 
easy and mellifluous, and not pompous and grandiloquent. 

Unfortunately not much that is reliable is known so far 
regarding his personality. His date is uncertain. Many views have 
been advanced in this connection ; but, as yet, it is not safe to say 
anything more than that he is earlier than Kumara Valmiki 
(1590 A. D.) who alludes to him most unmistakably in the open¬ 
ing verses of his Rdmdyana. The particular community to which 
he belonged is also unsettled. His very name is a mystery, for the 
name Kumara Vyasa is no more than a nom de plume. Some say 
that his real name is Naraqappa, while others feel it necessary to 
admit that it is not known. 

The book under review is the ninth among the volumes of the 
Kannada Mahabharata which the Govt. Oriental Library, Mysore, 
began to publish in 1912. This gives the Karna Parva. As many 
as eleven MSS, have been collated in the preparation of this Edition. 
The editorial work has been done with care. The get-up of the 
book leaves nothing to be desired. We need only express the wish 
that the remaining volume may come out soon. 


H. G. Narahari 
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A WORD OF FRIENDLY COUNSEL 

No delusion is more common among aspirants to the higher 
knowledge than that the end can be attained with reasonable 
certainty by physiological restraint. The prevalent idea is that 
maceration of the body, regulation of the diet, a protracted 
course of devotions, and the filling of the mind from books, 
will bring the postulant to the threshold of gnanam, if not 
across it. This was the ruling motive of the desert recluses of 
early Christianity, of the pillar, forest and cave hermits of all 
nations ; while to this day it rules equally the Roman Catholic 
monk and nun, the Mahommedan fakir, and the Hindu ascetic. 
The tortures self-inflicted by the last-named surpass western 
belief. This is the lower, or Hatha, Yoga, and its gymnastic 
practices are sometimes horrible and revolting. They have 
been kept up for centuries, and the tortures are the same now 
as they were in ancient days—and equally fruitless. The 
faculties of such ascetics—as it is said in the Lalita-Vistara — 
are “wriggling in the grasp of the crocodile of their carnal 
wants.” Some of their penances are thus enumerated: 

“ Stupid men seek to purify their persons by diverse modes 
of austerity and inculcate the same. Some abstain from fish 
and flesh-meat. Some abstain from the spirits and the water 
of chaff. Some indulge in tubers, fruits, mosses, Kusa-grass, 
leaves, cow’s dejecta [one of an early group of our Indian 
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chelas (!) did this before he joined the T. S.], frumenty, curds, 
clarified butter and unbaked cakes. Seated at one place 
in silence, with their legs bent under them, some attempt 
greatness. Some eat once in a day and night, some once on 
alternate days, and some at intervals of four, five, or six days. 
Some wear many clothes, some go naked. Some have long 
hair, nails, beard, and matted hair, and wear bark. Some 
carry on them various talismans [enumerated], and by these 
means they hope to attain to immortality, and pride them¬ 
selves upon their holiness. By inhaling smoke or fire, by 
gazing at the sun, by performing the five fires [ i.e ., lying un¬ 
covered under a burning sun, and having fires built all about 
them], resting on one foot, or with an arm perpetual¬ 
ly uplifted, or moving about on the knees, some attempt 

to accomplish their penance.They all follow 

the wrong road; they fancy that to be the true support 
which is untrue ; they hold evil to be good, and the impure 
to be pure. ” [ Vide , for full details, Rajendralala Mitra’s 
Yoga Aphorisms of Patanjali, and his Buddha Gaya, pp. 24 
et seqf\ Readers of my own writings may recollect my once 
meeting at Marble Rocks, on the Nerbudda River, a Hatha 
Yogi who had spent fifty-seven years in austerities, including 
a pradakshana, or circumambulation, once in each three years, 
of that historic stream, and yet who asked me—me, an 
American, not worthy to wipe the feet of a true Raja Yogi— 
how to control the mind ! I told him—the poor man—how 
to do it, as I shall tell my present readers, and if they wish 
the corroboration, they have only to read the teachings of 
every great spiritual leader the tree of humanity has ever 
germinated. 

Nobody even dreams how hard is the task of self-conquest, 
the subjugation of passion and appetite, the liberation of the 
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flesh-prisoned Higher Self, until he has tried. Every such 
struggle is a tragedy, full of the most painful interest, and 
provocative of sympathy in the hearts of “ good men and 
angels.” That is what Jesus meant when he said there was 
more joy in heaven over one sinner that repented than over 
ninety and nine just men that needed no repentance. And 
yet how bitterly uncharitable is the world—the world of 
concealed sinners and respectable, undetected hypocrites, 
usually—over the failure of a poor soul to scale the spiritual 
mountains in consequence of lack of reserved power of will 
at a critical moment. How these undetected ones patron- 
isingly condemn the vanquished, who at least have done what 
many of them have not, made a brave fight for the divine 
prize. How they strut about in fancied impregnability, like 
the street-praying Pharisee of Jerusalem, thanking fortune 
that their private sins are still hidden, and redoubling their 
prayers, postures, canting moralities, and asceticism in diet, 
to deceive their neighbours and themselves ! 

And the devil did grin, for his darling sin 

Is pride that apes humility. 

Shakespeare made a man like that say : 

And thus I clothe my villainy with old odd ends, stol’n out 
of holy writ, and seem a saint when most I play the devil. 

The whole burden of Jesus’ preaching was to show 
that so long as the heart and mind were unpurged, all external 
forms and ceremonies were but whitewash to a sepulchre. 
This was also the teaching of his glorious predecessor, the 
Buddha, who specifically sketched in infinite detail and 
condemned the forms of hypocrisy, spiritual pride, and self- 
delusion. He had begun his training for the future struggle 
with Mara under the Bodhi tree, by learning and himself 
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practising all the systems of Hatha Yoga, and discovering 
their futility as helps to salvation. The pure heart and 
CLEAN MIND ALONE PERMIT ONE TO ATTAIN SALVATION. 
This was his doctrine. So, likewise, is it taught in the 
Aryan Mahabharata [Sec. CXCIX, V ana Parva] which 
says: 


Those high-souled persons that do not commit sins in word, 
deed, heart and soul, are said to undergo ascetic austerities, and 
not they that suffer their bodies to be wasted by fasts and penances. 
He that hath no feeling of kindness for relatives cannot be free from 
sin, even if his body be pure. That hard-heartedness of his is the 
enemy of his asceticism. Asceticism, again, is not mere abstinence 
from the pleasure of the world. He that is always pure and decked 
with virtues, he that practises kindness all his life, is a Muni , even 
though he lead a domestic life. 

The Theosophical Society is a sort of battle-field of self- 
slain spiritual fighters ; a long line of supposed chelas can be 
seen as toppled over like so many bricks in a row. Some of 
them who did not take their failures quietly, and candidly 
trace them to the real cause, their miscalculation of their 
moral strength, have turned to rend H. P. B., and those higher 
than she. I was reading the Path the other day and came 
across a grand article of hers on “ The Theosophical 
Mahatmas.” It was called out by a silly pronunciamento by 
a hysterical woman in America and another individual, who 
had failed to become adepts and turned “ with bleeding feet 
and prostrate spirit ” to Jesus! How the goaded lioness 
scorned them ; how clearly she defined what would and what 
would not bring the aspirant into spiritual proximity with the 
Hidden Sages! To the discontented in general she puts the 
question : 

“ Have you fulfilled your obligations and pledges ? Have 
you, who would lay all the blame upon The Society and the 
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Masters—the embodiments of charity, tolerance, justice and 
universal love—have you led the life requisite, and fulfilled the 
conditions of candidature ? Let him who feels in his heart and 
conscience that he has never failed once seriously, never 
doubted his Master’s wisdom, never sought other Masters in 
his impatience to become an occultist with powers, never 
betrayed his Theosophical duty in thought or deed —let him 
rise and protest. During the eleven years [this was written 
in 1886] of the existence of The Theosophical Society, I have 
known, out of the seventy-two regularly accepted chelas on 
probation and the hundreds of lay candidates, only three who 
have not hitherto failed, and one only who had full success. 
And what about The Society in general, outside India. Who, 
among the thousands of members, does lead the life ? Shall 
anyone say because he is a strict vegetarian— elephants and 
cows are that —or happens to lead a celibate life, after a 
stormy youth in the other direction, that he is a Theosophist 
according to the Masters’ hearts ? As it is not the cowl that 
makes the monk, so no long hair, with a poetical vacancy on 
the brow, is enough to make one a follower of the divine 
wisdom.” And she depicts The Society’s membership as 
it is to the inlooking eye : “ backbiting, slander, unchar¬ 
itableness, criticism, incessant war-cry, and din of mutual 
rebukes.” 

I got a stinging reproach once in Bombay from a 
Master, when I hesitated to admit to membership an 
earnest man who had been persecuted, even sent to prison, 
by Christian bigots, on a pretext. I was bidden to look 
through my whole body of colleagues and see how, despite 
their wealth of good intention, nine-tenths of them were secret 
sinners through weak moral fibre. It was a life lesson to me, 
and ever since then I have abstained from thinking the worse 
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of my associates, many no weaker or more imperfect than my¬ 
self, who if they could not climb the mountain were at least, 
like myself, earnestly struggling and stumbling onward. Years 
ago—when we first came to Bombay—I was told by H.P.B. 
that several of the Mahatmas, being met together, caused to 
drift by them in the astral light the psychical reflections of all 
the then Indian members of The Theosophical Society. 1 She 
asked me to guess which one’s image was brightest. I men¬ 
tioned a young Parsi of Bombay, then a pre-eminently active' 
and devoted member. She said, laughing, that on the contrary 
he was not bright at all, the morally brightest being a poor 
Bengali gentleman who had become a drunkard. The Parsi 
afterwards deserted us and became an active opponent, the 
Bengali reformed and is now a pious ascetic ! She explained 
then that many vicious habits and sensual gratifications often 
affect the physical self, without leaving deep permanent scars 
on the inner-self. In such cases the spiritual nature is so 
vigorous as to throw off thes'e external blotches after a brief 
struggle. But if encouraged and persisted in, evil habits at 
last overcome the soul’s resisting power, and the whole man 
becomes corrupted. Some Tantrikas, Indian and European, 
have preached the accursed doctrine that the occult postulant 
can best kill out desire by gratifying and exhausting it. To 
deliberately gratify lust, or pride, or avarice, or ambition, or 
hatred, or anger —all equally perilous to the psychic—is quite 
another matter from falling now and then, through no pre¬ 
arrangement and simply because of moral weakness in a parti¬ 
cular crisis, into one of those sins. From the latter, recovery 
is always possible, and may be comparatively easy where the 
average moral fibre is strong; but deliberate vicious indulgence 

1 Everything in physical nature is reflected, as in a mirror, in reversed 
images, in the Astral Light. 
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leads inevitably to moral degradation and a fall into the 
depths. Says The Voice of the Silence : 

Do not believe that lust can be killed out if gratified or 
satiated, for this is an abomination inspired by Mara. It is by 
feeding vice that it expands and waxes strong, like to the worm 
that fattens on the blossom’s heart. 

I recall to mind one more instance. Long ago, in the 
early Society days, a certain Theosophist imposed upon him¬ 
self the rule of celibacy and wished to be taken as a chela. 
He held out for a while, but then failed : the fleshly appetite 
was too strong. The person dropped out of active Society work 
for a considerable time, in fact, for years, but at last, gathering 
himself together, he made a new attempt. He was told that 
fifty failures did not destroy one’s chance, success was 
possible at the eleventh hour. We read in The Voice of the 
Silence the following word of encouragement: 

Prepare, and be forewarned in time. If thou hast tried and 
failed, O dauntless fighter, yet lose not courage : fight on and to the 
charge return again, and yet again. 

This young F. T. S. returned again to the conflict, was 
victorious, and today is one of the most active and respected 
members of our Society. 

Some western readers have seen the Mahabharata story 
of the fall of the mighty Rishi Vishvamitra through carnal 
passion. This adept of adepts, this Maha Yogi, had a spiritual 
power so tremendous by centuries of ascetic practices as to 
make Indra quake upon his celestial throne and cause him to 
desire his humiliation, so the god took counsel of Menaka, first 
of the Apsaras (celestial choristers), how it might be effected. 
The beauteous, “ slender-waisted ” Menaka, according to the 
plan, presented herself before Vishvamitra in his hermit retreat, 
in all her seductive loveliness, but bashfully seemed afraid of 
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him and pretended to run away. But the complaisant Maruta, 
the wind-god, suddenly sent a breeze that stripped off her 
raiment and exposed her charms, like another Phryne, to the 
astonished gaze of the Rishi. In an instant, the sexual desire, 
long easily suppressed from lack of temptation, flamed up, and 
he called her to him, took her to wife, and a daughter—the 
most lovable Sakuntala—was the fruit of the union. 

“ Let him that standeth take heed lest he fall,” was the 
warning of the Nazarene. 

He also said another thing that the reader would do well 
to keep always in mind, as a sort of vigilant mastiff at the 
threshold of his consciousness: “Judge not, that ye be not 
judged. For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged.” 

Henry S. Olcott 


[Reprinted by courtesy of the Editor and Publisher of “ The 
TheosophistThe article is available in pamphlet-form from 
Theosophical Publishing House , Adyar, Madras, India—Price 
two annas.) 



MAN-MADE, GOD-NAMED 


By Bhikkhu Arya Asanga 

Introduction 

In the last instalment 1 we made a distinction between the 
“ name ” and the “ idea ” of God, the former revealing the 
false man-made God, the latter the true infinite Whole of 
Existence. On these general grounds we pleaded for a change 
of name, for a substitution of “ Nature ” for “ God ”. We 
shall now consider the desirability of this re-christening in 
greater detail, and illustrate it by concrete examples. 

It is not quite clear why Spinoza, knowing that this man¬ 
made, God-named thing was “ the one foundation of much 
bigotry and possibly also of many falsehoods still persisted 
in calling his truer conception by the old name, instead of 
replacing the latter by the term he himself had proposed, and 
had identified with his purer idea—“ Nature ”. Various reasons 
have been suggested, amongst others, his fear to rouse the 
deadly hatred of the Christian Clergy, both Protestant and 
Catholic, possessed of the power and the will to inflict torture 
and death for the salvation of another’s soul, to the greater 
glory of their God. But the whole tenor of our philosopher’s 
life, and special incidents in particular, show the calumnious 
nature of such a charge. However cautious he may have 
been—embodying this quality in his motto, Caute —he was 
stubborn and fearless where it concerned his duty to truth and 

1 See this Bulletin, pp. 286-305. 

2 See the last sentence of the previous instalment, p. 305, 

2 
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humanity. I am sure that his retainment of the obnoxious 
name is but the effect of his upbringing in a fervently religious 
Jewish community, still deepened by his later studies of the 
great Hebrew mystic philosophers. The word had been so 
interwoven into the texture of his mental equipment that it 
could not be entirely eliminated, even if he had felt the 
necessity for it, which I think he did not, but thought rather 
that he could, by purifying the “ idea ”, purify the “ name ”, 
and so still deliver humanity of the evils connected with it. 

This however, is a fallacy, a fond but false belief. Such 
is my conviction, and the reason for these papers. With the 
Master I will persist to cry : 

O doff that name, and use some other name ! 1 

For the philosophically disciplined mind like Spinoza’s, 
it does perhaps not matter very much what word he used for 
a certain well-defined idea, but for the unschooled student’s an 
uncritically accepted terminology from an older, less perfected 
system of thought exposes him to the danger of still binding 
him to the obsolete “ ideas ” connected with the old “ names ”, 
and inadequate or even contradictory to the new and broader, 
deeper conceptions. That this danger is not imaginary can 
be easily proved, even in the case of Spinoza himself, besides 
those of other great thinkers, and will be so proved in a next 
instalment. 

1 It is curious how Juliet’s famous words (Act 2, Scene 2,1, 43-48) : 

0! be some other name; 

What’s in a name ? that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet, 

Romeo, doff thy name, 

namely his family-name of Montague—are invariably interpreted as indicating 
the unimportance of names, whereas they may equally well serve for the 
opposite contention, namely the importance of a name, connected as it is in 
this case with all the evils of enmity and strife between the Capulets and the 
Montagues. So it is also with the name of God, charged as it is with all the 
evils done for and by its authority. 
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In the first book of his Ethica, with the heading “ Of 
God ”, Spinoza takes great pains to eradicate from the idea of 
God all human misconceptions. It is of the greatest im¬ 
portance. “ Those who confound divine with human nature 
easily attribute human affects to God, especially also as long 
as they do not know how the affects are produced in the 
mind ” (8, s 2). Again : “ There are people who imagine God 
in the likeness of man consisting of body and mind, and 
subject to affects, but how far do they err from the true know¬ 
ledge of God ” (15, s). And so Spinoza denies to God “ will ”, 
intellect or “ understanding ”, “ freedom ” of choice, and 
acting with an “ end ” in view. 

“ God is one alone ” (14, c 1), or there is nothing else but 
God. Therefore, “ God acts from the laws of his nature 
alone, and is compelled by no one ” (17), or “ there is no 
Other cause besides the perfection of his own nature which 
from outside or from inside drives God to act, but by virtue 
of his perfection alone he is the efficient cause of all things ” 
(17, c 1). From all which it follows that “ God alone is a 
free cause ” (17, c 2). But this does not mean that there is 
anything accidental or contingent in the universe, or that 
anything could be otherwise than it is, for “ all things are 
determined from the necessity of the divine nature ” (29). 

God’s being the free cause of all things has therefore 
nothing to do with what is understood among men by “ free 
will,” which Spinoza expressly denies to God. The tendency 
of man to ascribe to God in a perfect degree that which he 
himself values as his greatest possessions, amongst which are 
his “understanding” and “will”, is well described in the 
following passage. “ I know well that there are many who 
think themselves able to prove that to the nature of God 
belong the highest understanding and free will, for they know 
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nothing more perfect than that which in ourselves is the 
highest perfection. Further, although they conceive God to 
have actually the highest understanding, yet they do not 
believe that he is able to bring to existence all that he actually 
understands. For they think that in this way God’s power 
would be destroyed. If he had created, they say, all things 
that are in his understanding, then he could create nothing 
more, which they believe to be inconsistent with God’s omni¬ 
potence. Therefore they prefer to regard God as indifferent 
to all things, and as creating nothing but that which he has 
by his own absolute will determined to create. But I think 
that from God’s supreme power or infinite nature, infinite 
things in infinite ways, that is to say all things, have flown 
necessarily, or will always follow, with the same necessity. In 
the same way as from the nature of a triangle follows, from 
eternity to eternity, that its three angles are equal to two right 
angles. Wherefore God’s omnipotence has been actual from 
eternity, and will eternally remain in the same actuality. And 
in this way I really think God’s omnipotence is regarded more 
perfectly by far ”. It is hereby clear that Spinoza’s conception 
of omnipotence is entirely different from, in fact the opposite 
of the popular idea. 

“ Nay, my opponents,” Spinoza continues, “ if I am 
allowed to speak freely, seem to deny God’s omnipotence. For 
they are obliged, to acknowledge that God understands infinite 
creatable things, which nonetheless he can never create. For 
in other words, if namely he created all things that he under¬ 
stands, he would, according to them, exhaust his omnipotence, 
and render himself imperfect. As therefore they say that 
God is perfect, so they are reduced necessarily to regard him 
at the same time as not able to do all the things to which his 
power extends, than which I do not see anything could be 
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imagined that were more absurd or more opposed to God’s 
omnipotence. 

“ Moreover, if namely understanding and will belong to 
God’s eternal essence, something far else must be understood 
by each of these two attributes than what men are commonly 
accustomed to think. The understanding and will which 
form part of God’s essence, must differ altogether from, and 
cannot agree in anything save the name, with our understand¬ 
ing and will, namely not more than the celestial constellation 
of the Dog 1 agrees with the dog as a barking animal. If 
understanding belongs to the divine nature, it cannot, as our 
intellect, be posterior, or simultaneous in nature, as many 
believe, with the things it understands, since God is causally 
prior to all things. But on the contrary, truth and the formal 
essence of things are therefore such as they are, because they 
so exist objectively in God’s understanding. Wherefore God’s 
understanding, in so far as it is conceived to form part of 
God’s essence, is in truth the cause of things, as well of their 
essence, as of their existence, which seems to have been 
observed also by those who have asserted that God’s under¬ 
standing, will and power are one and the same thing. 

“ Since therefore God’s understanding is the sole cause of 
things, namely both of their essence and their existence, it 
must necessarily differ from them, both as regards its essence 
and as regards its existence. For that which is caused, differs 
precisely from its cause in that which it has from its cause, 
and because of which it is called the effect of such a cause. 
For example, a man is the cause of the existence, but not of 
the essence of another man, for the latter is an eternal truth, 
and therefore they can certainly agree according to essence, but 
in existence they must differ. Consequently, if the existence* 

1 The principal Star of which, the most luminous in the whole-sky, is-Sirius. 
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of one perishes, therefore the existence of the other does not 
perish. But, if the essence of one could be destroyed, or 
be made false, the essence of the other would also be de¬ 
stroyed. Therefore, a thing which is the cause of both, the 
essence and the existence, of any effect, must differ from that 
effect both as regards its essence and its existence. But the 
understanding of God is the cause both of the essence and 
the existence of our intellect, therefore God’s understanding, 
in so far as it is conceived to form part of the divine essence, 
differs from our intellect as regards both its essence and its 
existence, and cannot agree with it in anything except its 
name ” (17, s). 

Attacking the problem again from a different angle, 
Spinoza writes confidently : “ I have thus shown more clearly 
than the light at noon, that there is absolutely nothing in 
things by virtue of which they may be called contingent, 
unless because of our imperfect knowledge. It clearly follows 
that things were produced from God by the highest perfection, 
since they followed necessarily from a given most perfect 
nature. Nor does this argue any imperfection in God, for his 
perfection even has compelled us to affirm this. Indeed, from 
its contrary would have followed that God is not the most 
perfect, surely because, if things had been produced in any 
other way, another nature had to be ascribed to God, different 
from that which we are compelled to ascribe to him from the 
consideration of the most perfect Being. But I doubt not 
that many will scout this opinion as absurd, nor will they 
apply their mind to consider it, and this for no other reason 
than that they are wont to ascribe to God another kind of 
freedom, namely an absolute will, far different from that which 
has been taught by us. But neither do I doubt also, if they 
would rightly contemplate the matter, that they will finally 
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altogether reject such freedom as they now ascribe to God, 
not only as worthless, but as a great obstacle to knowledge. 

“ For their benefit I shall here show that, although it is 
granted that will belongs to God’s nature, it nevertheless 
follows from his perfection that things could not have been 
created by God in any other way or order, which is easy to 
show, if we consider first that which they themselves admit, 
namely that it depends solely from God’s decree and will, that 
each thing is what it is. For else God would not be the cause 
of all things. They further admit that all God’s decrees were 
sanctioned by God himself from all eternity. For else it 
would argue for his imperfection and inconstancy. But since 
in eternity there is no when, before, nor after, hence it follows, 
namely solely from God’s perfection, that God can never 
decree, nor could ever have decreed, anything else than what is 
decreed, or that God cannot be before or without his decrees. 
All philosophers I have seen admit that there is in God no 
potential understanding, but only actual. 

“ The opponents also say that there is nothing perfect or 
imperfect in things, but that that which is in them, because of 
which they are perfect or imperfect, and are called good or bad, 
depends only on the will of God, and therefore if God had willed 
it, he could have made that that, which is now perfect, would 
have been most imperfect, and vice versa, that, which is now 
imperfect in things, would have been most perfect. But what 
else is this than openly to affirm that God, who necessarily 
understands what he wills, by his will can make that he 
understands things otherwise than he understands them, which 
is the greatest absurdity. Wherefore I can turn their argu¬ 
ment against them in this way. All things depend on the 
power of God. In order that things, therefore, should be 
otherwise, it must also necessarily be that God’s will should 
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be otherwise. But God’s will cannot be otherwise, as we have 
shown most clearly from God’s perfection. Therefore, things 
cannot be otherwise than they are ” (33, s 2). 

But more serious even than the mere attributing to God 
of will and understanding, are the consequences drawn from 
such misconceptions, especially that God therefore is a plan¬ 
ning, scheming individual with definite aims and ends in view, 
which,generally are said to be for the good of the world. But 
what is good without evil ? So that as the Master has said 
with biting sarcasm : “ To endow God with intelligence in the 
face of blind, brutal Evil, is to make of him a fiend—a most 
rascally God. Must I repeat again that the best Adepts have 
searched the Universe during millenniums and found nowhere 
the slightest trace of such a Machiavellian schemer—but 
throughout, the same immutable, inexorable law. You must 
excuse me therefore if I positively decline to lose my time over 
such childish speculations.” 1 

The Master’s words are like an echo of Spinoza’s 
ideas. With suppressed feeling the latter writes: “ I con¬ 
fess that the opinion which subjects all things to a certain 
indifferent will of God, and which asserts that all things 
depend on God’s good pleasure, s errs less far from 
the truth than that of those who affirm that God does 
everything for the sake of good. For these seem to 
place something outside God, which does not depend on 
God, and to which God in his work looks as to a model, or 
at which he aims as at a certain mark. This is in fact nothing 
else but subjecting God to fate, than which nothing more 
absurd can be affirmed of God, whom we have shown to be 
the only and free cause of both the essence and the existence 

1 ML 138-9, 142-3. 

2 Leibniz: “Le .bon plaisir de Dieu est regie par sasagesse.” God’s 
good pleasure is regulated by his -wisdom. 
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of all things. Wherefore let it not be that I should waste 
time in refuting this absurdity ” (33, s 2). 

The Adept’s “ Immutable Law ” as the true substitute 
for the planning and scheming God, finds its most explicit 
expression in Spinoza’s thirty-third Proposition, from the 
Notes to which the above quotations have been taken. It says 
that “ things could not have been produced by God in any 
other way nor in any other order than that in which they are 
produced.” This alone safeguards the absolute perfection of 
the infinite supreme Being, and the absolute reliability of 
Nature, or the Universe, when questioned and investigated by 
us, to lead us to truth and not to falsehood. Plans or schemes 
are things which can miscarry, and must miscarry at least once 
in a while. If they could never miscarry, but must necessarily 
be accomplished, they would be no “ plans,” but just the same 
“ Immutable Law ” the Master and Spinoza both have in 
mind. To speak of God’s Plan is to argue for God’s im¬ 
perfection, to deny divinity to him, and to make of him a 
mere man, however gigantic we may picture him in our 
imagination. 

The workings of the “ Immutable Law ” on the other 
hand are just what the greatest occultists and scientists have 
observed in the Universe, or Nature. Einstein earnestly con¬ 
fesses, if men speak of free will, that he does not understand 
what they are speaking about. And C. W. Leadbeater asserts 
from his own personal knowledge that however far it may 
be possible to look clairvoyantly into the future, everything 
seems already immutably fixed and predetermined, so absolute¬ 
ly perfect is God’s all-embracing knowledge and foresight. 
If it were not so, where would we be ? In a hell of uncertainty, 
insecurity, and chaos. Our “sense” of free will is but our 
ignorance of the outcome. Yet we are free in so far as we 

3 
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are all rooted in God, who is the free cause of the outcome or 
end. It is not that we reach our predestined end because it 
has been so foreseen by God, but rather that because we shall 
reach it, therefore does God foresee it. 

In an appendix to his first book of the Ethica Spinoza 
has still more fully dealt with this problem of “ final causes” 1 
or “ God’s Plan.” And I would not consider these obser¬ 
vations complete if at least some of the paragraphs of this 
Appendix were not also reproduced here. 

“ All these prejudices depend upon this one, namely that 
men commonly suppose that all natural things act, as they 
themselves, for some end. And from this have arisen the pre¬ 
judices of good and evil, merit and sin, praise and blame, 
order and confusion, beauty and deformity, and others of this 
kind. I take as basis what all must admit, namely this that 
all men are born ignorant of the causes of things, and that all 
have the desire, of which they are conscious, to seek what is 
good for them.”—“ It is evident that we do not strive, will, 
desire or wish anything because we judge it good, but that on 
the contrary we therefore judge a thing good because we 
strive, will, desire and wish it ” (III 9 s). 

Further, “ having considered things as means for an end, 
men cannot believe them to have created themselves, but they 
must conclude, from the means which they are wont to 
provide for themselves, that there are one or more Governors 
of Nature, 2 endowed with human freedom, who have taken 
care of all things for them, and have made all things for their 
use. And since they have never learned anything of the nature 
of these Governors, they must judge of them from their own 
nature, and hence they state that the Gods have directed all 

1 Final causes=causes working for an end (finis) or aim in view. 

2 Writes the Master : “ There is no room [in Nature] for moral government, 
much less for a moral Governor " (ML 139). 
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things for the use of men, so that men may be bound to them, 
and hold them in highest honour. Whence it comes that each 
man has devised from his own mind a different way of wor¬ 
shipping God, so that God may love him above all others, and 
may direct the whole of Nature for the use of their blind 
desire and insatiable greed. Thus this prejudice turned into 
a superstition, and struck deep into their minds, which be¬ 
came the reason why every one has tried his utmost to under¬ 
stand and explain the final causes of things. But while they 
have sought to show that Nature does nothing in vain, that is 
to say, nothing which is not for the good of man, they seem 
to have shown nothing else than that Nature, and the Gods, 
and men alike are mad.” 

Therefore, “ Nature has set no prefixed end before 
herself,” and “ all final causes are but human fictions.” 
Indeed, “ the will of God is the refuge of ignorance.” “ Hence 
it comes that he who seeks for the true causes of miracles, and 
tries to understand natural things as a learned man, but not to 
wmnder at them as a fool, is indiscriminately .held and pro¬ 
claimed to be a heretic and an impious man by those whom 
the vulgar worship as the interpreters of Nature and the Gods. 
For they know that, if ignorance is taken away, the wonder 
which is the only means they have for arguing and maintaining 
their authority, will also be taken away. 

“ Many are wont to argue thusif all things have followed 
from the necessity of the most perfect nature of God, then 
how have so many imperfections arisen in Nature ? For 
example, the corruption of things unto rottenness, the defor¬ 
mity of things that causes nausea, confusion, evil, sin, etc. 
But all this is easily confuted. For the perfection of things is 
to be judged solely from their own nature and power, nor, 
therefore, are things more or less perfect because they delight 
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or offend the human senses, or because they are agreeable or 
disagreeable to human nature. But to those who ask why 
God has not created all men in such a manner that they are 
governed solely by the dictates of reason, I answer nothing 
but this: because he lacked not material to create all things, 
from the highest down to the lowest grade of perfection, or to 
express it more properly, because the laws of his nature were 
so ample that they sufficed to produce all things that could be 
conceived by an infinite understanding ” (Ap). 

The phrase that God created all things “ from the highest 
down to the lowest grade of perfection ” is worth special 
notice, for several reasons* It contains the germ of what two 
centuries later was discovered and accepted as the one great 
law of Life and Nature—Evolution. It brought order and 
unity in the conception of the Universe. It made an end and 
bridged all gaps between different genera, species, races,, kinds, 
etc., formerly ascribed to le bon plaisir de Dieu. It arranged 
them all in an infinitely detailed consecutive series of phases 
“ from the highest down to the lowest grade of perfection.” 

Or rather the other way round, from the lowest to the 
highest. For science with its inductive method of seeking 
truth looks at things from below upwards, from the particular 
to the whole, whereas religion and philosophy generally start 
from the whole ending up with the particular, or from God 
down to man and his affairs. Spinoza specifically rejects the 
reverse method as unphilosophical and leading to all errors. 
This follows in the first place from his fifteenth proposition : 
“ Whatever is, is in God, and without God nothing can be or 
be conceived.” Therefore we find him further arguing: 
“ There are many who do not observe the right order of 
philosophising. For the divine nature which they should con¬ 
template first of all, because it is prior both in knowledge and 
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in nature, they believe to be last in knowledge, and the things 
which they call the objects of the senses, to be the first of all. 
Hence it comes that, while they contemplate natural things, 
they think of nothing less than of the divine nature, and when 
at last they apply their minds to the contemplation of the 
divine nature, they can think of nothing less than of their first 
fictions with which they have overbuilt their knowledge of 
natural things, as these can in no way help the knowledge of 
the divine nature. No wonder, therefore, if they constantly 
contradict themselves ” (II 10 s). 

God, then, is the beginning and the end of our whole 
being, and should therefore be never out of our mind, but on 
the contrary be the eternal object of our contemplation. For 
not man, but God, is the measure of all things. So much for 
Spinoza’s philosophy of God. However, the constant use in 
the foregoing of the word God may have brought temporary 
forgetfulness of the inadequateness and awkwardness of this 
term. What about the substitute offered by Spinoza, namely 
Nature ? H. P. B. who always provides a faithful reflection of 
the Adepts’ fundamental ideas, feels the same embarrassment 
with regard to the word God. We have already seen how in 
one place she concurs with Spinoza in calling it Nature rather. 1 
Other names proposed by her are the “ ALL ”, the Absolute 
or “ Parabrahm ”, and the “ Deity ”. For example: “ God 
we call the all” (I 66). “ Parabrahm is not God’’(I 6). 

“The high Initiates and Adepts know no God, but one 
Universal unrelated and unconditioned Deity ” (1295). “ Deity 
is not God ” (I 350). Yet, the latter terms are rather unfortu¬ 
nate, for there is no real difference between the words Deity 
and God except the difference of language. As regards the 
other terms, there is also not much to be said in their favour. 


1 SD l I 412. 
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For the Westerner Parabrahm is derived from a strange and 
dead language. The Absolute is too abstract, the All too 
mathematical a concept. On the whole, in my opinion, there 
is no better name than Nature, embracing both bodily and 
mental Nature. Especially, because that name stresses the 
“ naturalness ” of all that happens in this world, whether of a 
physical or psychic nature, and so will clean our minds and 
actions of the cobwebs of superstition, miraculism or super¬ 
naturalism. In our next and last instalment we shall give 
examples from the Scriptures and from some of the greatest 
writers to show how the use of the name of God involuntarily 
and inevitably, because of the old associations with theological 
dogmas, leads to fallacies, which are straightway exposed as 
soon as the name of God is replaced by the word Nature. 



EDITORIAL 


The Bulletin is entering on its seventh year with this 
part. We are now passing through very anxious times. 
The difficulties are only increasing. The scarcity of 
Paper and the high cost of printing make the publica¬ 
tion of the Bulletin a very serious problem. Yet we 
were able to publish all the four parts of last year 
quite punctually and we hope to do the same in this 
year also. We know that the war can be only a 
temporary and passing phase in the life of man ; peace 
alone can have permanence in international relations. 
Believing quite firmly that normal relations will be 
restored very soon among the nations of the world and 
that the conditions that prevailed when we started the 
Bulletin will also return or may even improve, we do 
not propose to disturb our present arrangement in 
regard to the size or the price of the Bulletin . 

Under the energetic supervision of Bhikshu Arya 
Asanga, the preparation and publication of the catalogue 
of the Western Section is making good progress. The 
first volume was published in 1941 and the second in 
1942. The whole catalogue is to appear in nine parts. 

The Alambana Parlksa with its Vrtti and the 
Pnftcarutraraksu, which have been appearing in the 
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Bulletin have both been issued as separate books bear¬ 
ing the serial Nos. 32 and 36 respectively. Some Con¬ 
cepts of Alcinkurasmstra by Dr. V. Raghavan of the 
Madras University has been published as No. 33 and 
the V eduntaparibhusG, of Dharmarajadhvarin with 
English translation, notes and*introduction by the late 
S: S. Suryanarayana Sastri of the Madras University 
has been published as No. 34 in the Series. The first 
two Laksanas in Gadadhara’s Caturdastalaksanl with 
three commentaries have been edited by Pandit 
Santanam Aiyar and has appeared as No. 38 in the 
Library Series, and the VyavahUranirnaya of Varada- 
raja (No. 29) edited by Rao Bahadur Prof. K. V. Ranga- 
swami Aiyangar and Mr. A. N. Krishna Aiyangar will 
be out in a few days. The U&Uniruddho also will be 
issued in the course of a few weeks. 

We had already announced the publication of a 
complete descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in 
the Library. The first volume containing the Vedic 
Manuscripts has appeared as No. 35 in the Library 
Series. The entire Descriptive Catalogue will appear 
in twelve volumes in due course. The preparation of 
some further volumes is making good progress. 

Another book named the Philosophy of Vis'istcz- 
dvaita by Prof. P. N. Srinivasachari is now in the 
press and it will also appear soon. This is an original 
work by the learned professor. A very important work 
on Dvaita Philosophy, the Vuduvall of Jayatlrtha, is 
also now going through the press. The work has been 
translated, with the additon of an introduction and 
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notes, by Mr. P. Nagaraja Rao, now in the Philosophy 
Department of the Benares Hindu University, and was 
prepared under the supervision of the late S. S. Surya- 
narayana Sastri when he was a Research Fellow in the 
University of Madras. An edition of Rugavibodha by 
Somanatha had been prepared by the late Pandit 
S. Subrahmanya Sastri and that too has now been in 
the press for some time. All these books are expected 
to be issued in the near future. Thus the publication 
activity of the Library has not suffered on account of 
the international situation. 

Mr. K. Madhava Krishna Sarma, who was an 
Assistant in the Library for over four years and who 
prepared the first volume of the Descriptive Catalogue 
has been appointed by the Bikaner State as Curator of 
the Anup Sanskrit Library there. We take this opportun¬ 
ity to congratulate him on this appointment. Pandit 
V. Krishnamachari has been appointed in the Library 
to continue the Catalogue work. He was connected 
with the Madras Government Oriental Library for 
many years and, just before he retired, he was on the 
staff of the Presidency College. 

We congratulate the University of Madras on 
their decision to re-start the printing of the New 
Catalogus Catalogorum which the University had been 
preparing. The printing had to be kept in abeyance 
on account of difficulty in printing under present con¬ 
ditions. Considering the great importance of the work, 
we are very happy to note that the University has been 
able to start the printing and it is hoped that the work 
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will make its appearance soon. Scholars have been 
looking forward with great eagerness and expectation 
for its publication. 

We have great pleasure to greet the Bhandarkar 
Research Institute on the occasion of the silver 
jubilee celebrated on the 4th and 5th of January, 
1943. The Library was represented on the occasion 
and a message was read by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. 
Dr. Raja also delivered the public address on the 
second day ol the celebrations. Besides the various 
literary activities of the Institute, the critical edition of 
the Mahnbhttrata undertaken by the Institute will ever 
remain a monumental work. But the news of the 
sudden demise of Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, the editor of 
the Mahubhnrata just two weeks after the grand occa¬ 
sion came to us as* a great shock. He carried on the 
duties of general editor of the Mahnbhurata with con¬ 
spicuous ability and his demise creates a void in the 
Bhandarkar Research Institute and also in the world of 
scholars which it will be very difficult to fill up. It 
was hoped that he would be able to complete the criti¬ 
cal edition and live long to enjoy the glory which was 
his by his merit. A. formal obituary notice appears 
elsewhere. 



OBITUARY NOTICES 


THE MAHARAJA OF BIKANER 
b. 13-10-1880— d. 2-2-1943 

In the premature demise of H. H. The Maharaja of Bikaner, 
India has been deprived of one of her noblest sons and the 
world of scholars loses one of their greatest patrons. A great 
statesmans and administrator, he had been ruling over his 
State with great distinction for nearly half a century. Sanskrit 
literature refers to the State as the desert region, the Dhan- 
vakso^u It was a desert till recent times. Through His 
Highness’s far sighted vision and unswerving devotion to 
duty, it has now become one of the richest and most fertile 
countries. He was a worthy member of an illustrious dynasty 
and he was a living example of kingship as described in 
ancient Indian literature. In the long description of Dillpa 
by Kalidasa in the beginning of the Raghuvams'a, there is not 
one statement which cannot appropriately be applied to the 
Maharaja. 

His Highness has visited the Adyar Library ; he has taken 
up his residence in the Estates of the Theosophical Society at 
Adyar for some days; and this association with the Adyar 
Library, which is still fresh in our minds, makes his departure 
all the sadder to us. In the Fort at Bikaner, there is a very 
rich collection of manuscripts, mainly Sanskrit, which it was 
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his Highness’s ambition to make into an up-to-date research 
Institute to help scholars. The original announcement of 
this scheme was published in the Bulletin in October, 1939. 
The manuscripts of the Collection in Bikaner had been utilized 
by the Library in the edition of the Samciveda and of the 
SangUaratn akara. 

The rich collection of manuscripts has now been con¬ 
stituted into a regular Library, called the Anup Sanskrit 
Library, named after Maharaja Anup Singhji who reigned in 
the seventeenth century. The collection of manuscripts had 
been begun even before the time of Maharaja Anup Singhji. 
His father Maharaja Karan Singhji was also a great scholar 
and patron of learning' and many manuscripts in the collection 
belong to his time. These Maharajas were great warriors and 
statesmen and they were also great lovers of learning and of 
arts. They entertained many scholars and musicians in their 
courts and encouraged and honoured them. 

The Maharaja who has just passed away kept up the 
great traditions of his forefathers. As Chancellor of the 
Benares Hindu University, his name is well knovra in the 
academic sphere in India. It was my special privilege to 
have been invited by the Maharaja to Bikaner in connection 
with the organization of the Library and I consider it not 
merely as a personal honour but also as a recognition of the 
service I have rendered to the Adyar Library and to the 
University of Madras, in the field of higher studies in Sanskrit. 
His Highness always showed great personal interest in the 
progress of the Library at Bikaner. He sanctioned the 
starting of a serial publication of the manuscripts in the 
Library under the name of the Ganga Oriental Series. The 
manuscripts are now located in a specious hall in the 
Bikaner Fort and are provided with fire-proof steel almirahs. 
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Mr. Madhava Krishna Sarma, a former student of mine and 
an Assistant in the Adyar Library, has recently been appointed 
as Curator of the Library. The Catalogue of the Library is 
being got ready for the Press. The dedicatory volume of the 
Ganga Oriental Series has already been published and I had 
the honour to edit that volume. A few works have already 
been selected for the Series. In every minute detail in this 
scheme, His Highness took keen interest. Our gratitude to 
him can be shown only by carrying out the great scheme 
which he has projected for the encouragement of learning 
and research. 

The Maharaja is now succeeded by his worthy son, of 
whom it may well be said in the words of the poet Kalidasa: 

riipam tad ojasvi tad eva vlryam 
tad eva naisargikamunnatatvam. 
na karandt svad bibhide kamdrali 
pravartito dlpa iva pradlpdt. 

“ The majestic look is the same ; the heroism is quite the 
same ; the inborn magnanimity too is the same. The prince 
did not differ in any way from his father, just like a lamp 
lighted from another lamp.” 

C: Kunhan Raja 


S. S. SURYANARAYANA SASTRI 
b. 5-10-1894— d. 9-12-1942 

It is with profound regret that we have to record the sudden 
and premature death of Mr. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, the 
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Head of the Department of Indian Philosophy in the Univer¬ 
sity of Madras. After a very brilliant academic career in the 
Madras University, he proceeded to Oxford, where he worked 
for the B. Sc. Degree. He was a very popular figure in the 
social life of the Oxford University and at the same time he 
commanded the admiration of his professor by his devotion to 
studies. He was also called to the Bar. After his return to 
India, he was a member of the Tamil University Commission 
and a member of the Senate of the Madras University. He 
was appointed as Head of the Department of Indian Philoso¬ 
phy in August 1927, which position he held till his death. 
He was the life and soul of the Indian Philosophical Congress 
and was its General Secretary for some time, till the end. 
What he has already accomplished during the brief period 
will be a credit to any one working under very favourable 
circumstances for a whole life-time and what he has accom¬ 
plished is only a very small fraction of what he had projected. 
He had just started on his serious studies. An Advaitin by 
tradition and also by conviction, he had a very broad out-look 
on all philosophical and religious problems. A keen intellect 
that never missed even a very minute detail, a capacity 
to take a comprehensive view of problems and to grapple with 
the fundamentals, an unswerving devotion to his -work and an 
unbending perseverance which enabled him to fight against 
many adverse circumstances that ever stood in his way—gen¬ 
eral ill-health and defective eye-sight—wide range of reading, 
versatile knowledge, command of language and facility of expres¬ 
sion, in him there was a rare combination of qualities that go 
to the make up of real scholarship. He was one of the devoted 
workers for the Adyar Library. The Theosophical Publishing 
House, Adyar has published two of his works, namely, the 
English translation with Introductionand Notes of Bhdmati 
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(Catussutrl) and the Manameyodaya, both prepared in collabora¬ 
tion with me. Recently his edition of the V edcintaparibhasa of 
Dharmarajadhvarin with English translation and notes has 
been published in the Adyar Library Series. Under his super¬ 
vision, Mr. P. Nagaraja Rao, who was a Research Fellow in his 
Department, has prepared an edition of Jayatlrtha’s Yadavall 
and the publication had already been taken up by the Adyar 
Library a short time before his death. To me, as to many others, 
he \vas a very kind and genial friend and a good guide in all 
difficult situations. I have collaborated with him in the pre¬ 
paration of some books and there was no work published by 
him in which he did not give me an opportunity to be of some 
help, -which he ever acknowledged. Method, accuracy, 
thoroughness—these were his watchwords in study and 
research and to work with him is a real training, besides being 
an enjoyment. By his death the world has lost a scholar of 
eminence and I have lost a trustworthy colleague both in my 
official work and in my literary activities and also a true 
friend and companion in my private life. He has made many 
friends; he has made no enemies. His uprightness and 
independence roused the admiration of his friends ; his toler¬ 
ance and forbearance kindled their love. He was never 
provocative. On behalf of the Adyar Library I record the 
deep sense of loss suffered by the world of scholarship in 
his death. 


C. Kunhan Raja 
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DR. V. S. SUKTHANKAR 

With deep regret we record the passing away of Dr. 
V. S. Sukthankar of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research In¬ 
stitute, Poona on the 21st of January, 1943 after a very brief 
illness. He served the Institute with exemplary devotion for 
seventeen years. He was a versatile scholar and an energetic 
worker. Born of a gifted family, he devoted his talents to 
the cause of Indology. Work was his joy in life; service was 
his religion. 


PROF. E. H. JOHNSTON 

Prof. E. H. Johnston, who succeeded Prof. F. W. Thomas 
as Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Oxford University in 
1937 died in October, 1942. 


BASAVALINGAYYA 

Mr. M. S. Basavalingayya, Curator of the Oriental 
Library, Mysore died on 19th January 1943. He was a good 
Kannada scholar and poet, besides his proficiency in Sanskrit. 
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1 The anusvara before ^ in 3JPJJI worm-eaten and missing. 

2 frpfq extra. 

3 51 after $T extra. 

4 Read wft. 

5 Read 

6 Perhaps to add ^fc( after this. 
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[3T. \ 

q * i wot % w i ^ ^ raft f^ra i 

ST + 4- + + 1 Ef^THT m 

*nfl + 2 I sHk: qraffoi fqfolT: 3T ^TT: SFPl^ || 

a qt *% i sra*®* ^m: *$i ^sra 
5nrerm ara i sre*rrf» to: ^m: qfoTtosmqi 

qqWiqiTOTqfi: ^Rf: qsplfessft II ft) 

PRPn^Kst tft itoq qifoq; I 

ft^T: ^%q\toforra *t: il 

f^q i q Wr srfa *rjtt ^raT- 

TOT«Pf | 5WT q fptft ^T + 4- 4- + + 4 ??T qt *TT 

srato fra i « totoi % ^ft^flq 6 i 

ra: i gqmrar qffa: i qft ^it: i *im 

qTC: 1 «rft *T fST fttA X o. H) 4- 4- 

+ + 7 TOTftftqq fra rad 8 q ss; i m fan TOrfaftfir il 

1 This is in the first line of a new leaf, the end of which is 
broken off for four inches. So there is a break of about 20 letters 
in every line on this sheet. 

2 Read ffTvflT: The last letter is completely worm-eaten. 

3 Read gqr^jfSf. 

4 Break in the line. Passage unintelligible. 

5 Not clear. 

8 Read erfaff?^. 

7 Break in the line. After gftf the ^ mark of the next letter 
partly seen. 

8 This is the fourth pada in it, 



rrT^ctT 
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^ flfrl TOT 3TH ^WEJWTFfaT 

^SfHi ^=9: qqTcTOTSR I flct ^ qsrmtoi |& 15- 
Sqfa: srftq^ I qi: I cIcU ^SRIJ^sg^ %mi 

W- 'll «) 


sr §il T ^ ^ T SH ^nfl[ *jP?f 4 ^ I 
wpffi'* m i# #r ^ #1: n 


q | ^T I <ps®s^ %fa; 

<gfl> I SHft: 35ftft: R3 + + + + 1 2 3 ^T 8 ^fcT I 
SR: #*: I qfrnfH I ^qfsftTOT ^ 3T IW: 4 * affirctft: 
TOlfa^fg: | TOff 6 3R5** | qjfltffa^qf I fcsf + + + + 6 

qt feTfe^TTOX 7 I II 

q t^: ^pq; mfqfa: ^wi^srirRwsy: | 

fas^snft ^oTfsis: srffdfq: as ^t^(% ^TOifts^ I 
qjfeq 5 jsr siftaqRfa i 

qqfaqStffC*! sraqMftS ^ TOWRI I I TO: 

qqjqi 3^FcI I ^^cRt ||(«) 


1 Read 3 gst^T% , *T or it may be that pratika is not separately 
given. 

2 Break in the line. 

3 ^T°l much injured; only a conjecture. 

4 Read . 

6 Read 

6 Break in the line, q mark in *% injured; only a conjecture. 

7 R after fq^T completely worm-eaten. 
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[ 3 T. 

ft *km\ i 

ft gph mm mi fiftt *g ^prwr: ii 

JJTO: I W: I ^RTOT- 

*Mft: W ft^qRftf 3 5TOT + + -f + 3 ft | 
oZf^w 4 ^T ^3%T^ | ft«TOTftWT *WT fcRR | ft 
flpft J^W^WT: II 

sq^qmq sift’dft^qsjqfter: ftqif^qRfc mm ^ 
SfRRqT qiftftOTRTOl I *jfqw fci ^uwqt ftqqi 

wfNw I ftqt ^ «rc: f? 9 4 rqi stott: II (\) 

^ «pWwh *$ 5955 #: 1 

55^ qjfcr w?^r* 11 

35 1 #r m *nft 1 swr ’ronwfe 

fa: q$ + + + + 8 sftangflwfat fatafa*^ 1 ^ 
^ srampt m. 1 11 

rftq isqera ^noRwufer m 1 ft; 

I *m\ ffa: qf^T: q^q^flft q^- 

§S?t I ftw=qt snqqft 11 (%) 

1 This passage is not wanted: it is a repetition. 

3 Read ftfcRHft, 

3 Break in the line. °T only partly seen. 

4 o^sf mostly worm-eaten. 

6 Break in the line. 
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M-q.-VO 


f|m ft © |pn spm^r: i 

qrir ^g«rfai#sft l#: II 


fer i |q *H3n qjiwiJp 1 «sft§ : sj + + 
+ +" ?tft#: s i *m snfef |3t i i srarcjr^fi 

■pqf ii 


ftf tea fteaiei (fraaft qraijteft ratify: 

l wi 51 suskft qtf aiterai=aft§ qigijfasgt arrqfg 

gwtf it (») 

g^Tfti qft yn fa^ |g|^r 3 # JpfV# i 
i^Ptsschr ^q# spaFai: u 

MT5. i f^piswf fM »j$ a aftro: i qpnsft g* 
tp: qwi + + + +‘ wf agffi#gtfircra*at ®pn»tT i 
ja: p»ra |5q^: II 

ftetew te ’jft a safe? atwt ga: gaakma aa°t 
#rR%5tOS w: I qft: fwlaotatfe I $5K5: l $ asqpJT =grg: | 

tpsai gcptei | cre*n aMtet |fg II (c) 

1 Read gfl»wte. 

2 Break in the line. 

3 Read . 

4 Read iflfffa. 

6 Break in the line. 

6 Perhaps to read *lt: I 



7 PS?<r: <rt: f^ng ^jItIWi n 

i %m *ato*nft $qffa ^ i ^mq: 

WIT TOT: 3^: I + + + + 1 <q qq^qftqft l 

sift * f^ITI ftftofts ^ I $aWT W: «PT fft 2 || 

|pq ^ sfoTClft wrfP»T ST^T SrgWH |ft |?s( 
q^qqqi sns—afrsrar snagaqs? ^qq—5ft w. 1 §wtf <qq 1 
snsfe ^otii Ctftofts =q % to $d q qq: «wi: srcqfa ll (<?>) 

SPRa4ta jMfosrar TO ^rt «H3p Sffft: I 
J5 fffT «pW 51 qrfljgwftl *#TCt II 

SRiq, 1 H*#iR*q OTiftfq^qT sMh^pft q + + 
4- + 8 qftu ajlftroro ^ ^T%^sft ^Tftfr^- 
5 W: I S^ftf OTFTWISFPI 4 |q T^q: qftq^q^q: 5 | 
qteqqq |fd qT ^: 6 i ft + 4- + + 7 n 

ta»! qT^TOTgcqsn ^3^q: gfesr: TOffa 
qnqroftftp^pn: I jjsft Sfqq: q^pq ?q gqj# 

siftaqnW sifsjsq: 11 ($*>) 

1 Break in the line. 

2 Not quite clear. 

8 Break in the line. 

4 Read q§?#T SRq. 

4 Read qft^rcqtSf^T: 

8 Read ^*iqd qrs$: (ft. ^ ^). 

7 Break in the line. Not dear. 
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%; VQ 


to! 5%%^ to! m 3 [|j i 
qft q ?*t TOrm. *i%t: n 


TO3*: I STffT: I I TO# 0 ! TOWT: tffand 

I ^T m I TO TOt W?f: I qftfaq 
cR?q ; ^TOI: I $T + + + + 1 II 


faroiwra tot: qrotonfo TOM *ra to: 

*ra: farmer I cro: qftiftsr q^q: towrt: ^\mm cm 
s^gfaqrojl (10 

r w lift ^ i 

pf 3}% ^ ^ 4 k: fort qtftTOi ?t: qtffft: ii 

+ + + fro|q 2 3 qRTfq m@ 8 fkrmft q sfanft qqf?q i 
q %^nft 4 qqfcr i #fto fg: i 

qq^> qNk: sq q*4ftro4 to, n 


frn^q aq srcrfa fcqcnft q =q ?r q ^qqf?q 
qsftta l qtfomqfa qtfq.s* I W- aq^3 q»ro qq ngifa: 
wtoji (H) 


1 Break in the line. 

s Perhaps only the pratxka q*n?C. missing. 

3 There should be gar before mlh 


4 Read 4 #TOT^r. 
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|>. 3f. 4 


Safari *: toir #m II 

+ + + + 1 Pre flWr 3 ^ qSRTOtaL* 
anr *MNrr i qfarf q*pq wn I srorotf sito 
qfaT srcftfq 8 II 

f^RR^qisq?! tfm: sftm: ps[ ^tofc ^t^dci i 
gp$T^ ft ftqqfcl TOq I ftqqqqqmqiqi qsmuTSfk I ?cftq- 
tf^Kwi | qqT^qT STOTCcI I TO?: *g?W qqigft 

TO—^ II (W 


r hit fa *t * g^fef «bjr: ^ w \ 

^ 3[ fW fWPR«h f*RT f^RTT II 

q <q 4 q|H i <q q^ftfts#^ q + + + + 5 ft + 
T^ft 6 q*q ^ qq TOft gqqift qqT f^RT: I 

1 Break in the line. 

2 ^T completely worm-eaten. 

* There is no figure to mark the end of the Sukta. There is 
an extra c( after this, just before the pratika of the next Sukta. 
Perhaps this is figure 1. 

4 q before H not wanted. See previous note. 

5 q only partly seen. Then line breaks. 

6 Head sM aft *ft for ft-Hfc^ft 
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«ren x =q ^mT^ssT 9 arfq gqqreq: 

+ + 4- +® II 

c4 fi 5 iPi^ q: ^ qisfaisfaeft 3T3T: i q*mg 

f*KqTsfq sqifo H5fll 1ST sift *5*19 ^ 

1 B rq ^ II (0 

3TT *Spfl ^ ft^RTT ^T ^ 5$ 5|fen 9#% I 

jftpift; f»nWf pi? pT ll 

®n%: arpfrsraftr qsj ?4 + ‘f^wfaisraft *q#q 
^^T^Tfcf ere qn$h *atar i fcr ^°tt- 

snfteres^ pp ^t: 3 ^ II 

q^i |?5 ftftraqrefarresft qt^rqfe aspRrcita arresifci ere 
qifT q^ *g?TT i qlm atffrei^eieg^ %t' 

SNflJFsgail (\) 

& E& fa 1 

<q %*% |3$ P $rn\ 5j| fftfrq gq| II 

1 gr partly worm-eater. Read ST^T for 3??TT. It is definitely 
not RT. 

3 q in ^ worm-eaten. 

* Line breaks. This is the last line in the broken leaf. 

4 fq before fire omitted and space left blank. Read fqfqq. 

2 
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[sr. W.<K 

i 4 fiq 1 1 Tm m- 

®v. 

S?i: a 1 ?Rg^tag 1 a%wfiwftaT 1 

r gwns<^ 1 sra%‘ asj* siwiiftfii sftfa wimmift 1 15 3 
$ fg%f% I ff%: %TOsi: 1 s^:‘ TOW: I gfa: fttSTOst: | 
$ ftaw $f% 0 % 1 0=31 1 TOftft 7 1 ti fwgwi- 

l^farftsi ( 5 R. %. ?. <\\. %) ff%* 11 

« 0sto 5 5*5 strife gaiataiaj pi 0510; gfla: 1 & 
05% tori 1 ca grange gfjti #5% |aWM% g| g% jthfj 
^ faa% 05Pnjji: samara 11 (\) 

& i ?#? ! %ft: g#i |$ 1 

^ W fwt: IHI^ II 

a ? I a S^TOipwgrc 00. toV g| apt 
%praj to toto" gj afiig 11 wra'tespkwT-. 1 

1 What is written also looks like c^WR. There is fR later 
and it is taken up there also. Here ^9T is omitted. 

1 Read c2R*J$T:. 

9 Nigh 3-3. Read sfsg^r: $fcf Vflm& qfcu*. 

4 Read pft. 

6 Read g$. 

6 Read gfo:. 

7 Read ScRTftfa. 

* Read 4 fctf g«^RTfo*I. 

9 Read f5R^^. 

19 Read ?5f for 3fTS3> unintelligible. 

" Read 
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I awn TO SB sfaHTO fWwWftpHp' ^ 
ftwsnwfir sppn^ i qft : 8 

ftsTOTOfftfcl II 


c4 ^*%5^p: ^T ^ SP^: ffTO qsta* l®3f q^j 
z^oRto^ cWtfa 5 ^: gffaqHfa I ?iv\- 

TffTOSi ffflFI sup. §rflRT% 3TCTCI§5J 

Si^ffapp^ I 3ST gwf ^|qi«i qcg* sfe II («) 

^ f sq ffa t flro ft* »riWI i 
*t(tot tot toM ii 

?i f is s wftrsrrS^ *wft q^rt i 

5WSTOfl^S*sr?T $TBT flfa: 4 ftigft I sftq 3#*Ntf| 6 
srftq^ 6 ll 

cqfof^Tft^ pq ^qTOTTH^ | jj ^ qgqfef- 
tasq:1 s cTOTTOi gt jfcsntf arawi fg$i: 1 an fMr: | 
€RIFR^ |3?q: I H ^ *|faft 

§3 qHTftSRLSfe II (<\) 

1 Not clear. Perhaps to read fifapfcf VTTfa:. The letter bet¬ 
ween ^ and fg: worm-eaten. 

3 Read 

3 Read . 

4 Read fqq:. 

3 Read «W|. 

6 Read foufaffr. 
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[sr. \. «r. 

*rt I 

*4 ^ |w sfa$ ^ II 

^T f | ^| I ^TST 1 I ^ r fcc[rV SpSR'ft 

SPTift&S *FT#T ^T 8 SWMT ^ 6 I 3Tft te- 

^T^fera: I | ^ ^ ^*TTOg 

43 

^T flS ^ 8 a?T c|T%l gt^cfRI^T I 

STI^T 7 ^mxn\ fj% || 

?4T 35W?T ^TclfT $ 1 : ^ 

gt ^-cr 1 cm^ *raw<ioftaT smg^ sfr$i 

3T^W J 4I^fT li (K) 

h ? ?T%r gs 3x53 |?f *to pfrto ?l: 1 
1^ ^ 5*^2 W sif it tig^ !#f: ^ $: II 

a S I <3 SH gap*. 3 ft gpfWW 

wra 1 wpiq, 3^5 IrM^‘ 1 to ^ff- 

1 Read anSrarsft. 

8 Read awfq^ft:. 

8 Read ^ffoc% | qffS$ aflsrr, Not quite satisfactory. 
i Read 

5 Read BT?TW?pfa. 

6 One d in the beginning unnecessary. 

1 Read atct^TSaft. 

8 Read ^rfiRRWfa. 

9 R.V. 1-174. 2. Read ^m. , 
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flgftq: fqT& 

^TSS 1?^ fqqiqfa I ^ fqf|ftqT- 

II 


cqfcift-q 5Rq?r m gr: graft qiftTOfa | f% q 

§?T% ?l| cFf# 3^R§^q qfffaHTqifo Sfffegq: cftq Xm 
gjC% g?3ct ^cRRfa || (vs) 

<q 3 ^ h fasrftvnst * fitor 
m\ ^q’Jq 4fe <otj| * fi 1 * 3 ^ II 

r <qiq i to ^rr^r: q^: i <q mxmi fqqifaq- 

gqqjtfte qqq fq^mqi 4 5 6 7 8 ^t: i mi nf <q qfo- 

q^q*q 6 sitott stfto 7 i TOfaq + fe q> -f fi %% 8 ii 

eq to*ito M i m ^ <ftqq: qftqt qq^ i qq^T ^ 
rqqirqR srcqrasifoq sqqT wm mm afqq^fq i ^ ^ 
qiqpq qqqi=q il (c) 

1 Read e^^q. 

8 Read aiRqrcRTfcsq:. 

3 The whole passage from 3H qq. here is a repetition. 

4 Read jq^iJctTqT. 

5 Read ?HJ. 

6 Read q^tJJ^Fq. 

7 Repetition of 3Tl<qT*T unnecessary. 

8 After sqiifijq the end of the leaf is very much damaged. ^T; 
is clear; also 35. Then one letter is completely lost and the line 
ends. The next line begins fgfofa. Read 3«C$faq qefo: 3S+?dfafcf, 
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[«f. \ 

§Wa *npr *kT *: sraS^ftMs^n^ n 

SfSRTft I mi$ cl |5s{ jfcft 1 I 
|%T =* qf^T 8 | I ^q 6 I 3*5^- 

TOTOftftr ii 

«ffiift & l ci^TTf—ainfa ^ 

ST^M^I 3TT qgft ^ j^RRIT-HPPWt: I a^q*wi 

|fg ii (<0 


^ ^psffa p§ #i: §3% ST *frT 3^: I 
!2$t * 4® stfST f^ 3 T far; *k# f|#3T$4: II 

^ot i qfqq srek 6 rssirt 7 1 %fk: 3wfr>$ 8 i sf%sk 
+ + +* dfarfaffer: saS «a§ m ^Tkk 10 i pro 

1 Read «Tt^:. 

* Read 3TSlT<^Tft. 

3 Read 

4 Read 

5 Read §fg. 

6 q| partly worm eaten. 

7 Read SWFTTq. 

8 It is not certain which root is meant, sjq is the most likely. 

But it has only the following meanings: t ^ ®P^T 

and Q9 5^ (w&). Read smwrf. 

9 The end of the line is damaged. Only an anusvara and q 
after that visible in the middle. 

10 This looks like a quotation, Not clear, 
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ritawiw l ^crefq 1 * * 4 * wt *rd s$ 8 9 I *rgT *fesfc- 
*Gnf I 3MT 5*W: I fTO3 I *n^if ft *pj| 
ft^ft l arc + + 4 c °nf&i s =3 wft ^ to i 

qeftTO i ^ 6 7 fft i to «^rtten*nft T 

5T qft fief ! «ftf: W TOIT 

<£ + «j 10 sf^ffid *TTO FTO 11 ^TOpr I ZJT ftd Prcropr 

Fid Pftort 12 ft^NroPa ii 


?rafq gsrcre i iisgwnftft ?i ssn i m 
§g STC^el fTO3 Sgfcl TO I rftsif—%?: e4 f^ft TO Jfljjir 
ffcl I ^T^facSJgfcST TO ^fidfa ffe 8f?ft—^Rlft $8*. 

#RHgjte ^f^ra: qtflfamfa ^fffdgi q| sril® fan Prc: nro 
sfamfii ^ifa i% ii (0 

1 3 completely worm-eaten before fq. 

9 Read £S:. 

8 Read mm, 

4 The letters ars very indistinct, as the end of the line is 

damaged. May be jjq or gq (perhaps part of gsoir). 

6 Bonfoj begins next line. Fl must be for fff. Word uncertain. 

6 Read 5TWr. 

7 Read m sfatonf I BlNt. 

a Read qiftswfsr 

9 Read fafITf5*te: qsfejef. farffc. 

10 After ^ a letter is omitted and space left blank. There is 3tf 
mark after the blank before $f. Perhaps to read gfar. 

11 Read only SR&. The letter X unnecessary. 

13 Repetition of ftd f^RJcTCTT unnecessary, 
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[3T. 

Sf srof ^3 *gf ^t i 

Sii^iU 5j4gs $*rf g to® * sfarcl Hteifo: n 

& i ^ sn^TO^TO. 3&fcn: flfa>Kt x ^r mh 
PT: I *Tv4to 5T: I ff 5 $3 *rfTOfir I ^ 

sfatf: g^T: ^T flHT: ^ g TOR g ^ STO «Jp?lk 
3^#F§ftp?T a ^TT: II 

$ snjro^ <#fteT: i-taTd ssgsn afea: srqiqr, 
sfarcn: fafei: gqf g ^ai^fa f^fag?RT ateqr: l f%|ig: 
acaia II 00 

ftrct ^r ?rcrct ^Hfara? gftf&rg: ^t g i 

?35|T <nf% * «tnPTfo 5^f II 

gqiq: | ^1 ^3^T ®T^T srW. 8 ^ 

^i g§rfo &qi ^cn^ 4 i qq§: qqqrV srpiroT: 
<?iar g ssraft'anaift gqqTfq qifeifa q^imPa* 
ftgrft n 

1 Read SNld. 

9 Read 

3 Read 3ro>R:. 

4 Read fTO. 

6 Read sisfNr. 

6 Read Jramfa. 



qsfqfa ^ i 

fq^RSlW. ^S??7: II II 

fag— 

m q^fa^oft: I 

m FnftsiflfR qtfW «riW& n n n 


fSrafefa—I qsfq^fc | 301T- 

faft *WtoK qq | ^TO[i-^^q^friq^T^H, #trq4-q*$TO*ft- 
sFrcfaq^ I gok^wwstei q^^fcra: qig&Ri fqfqw teq 
gqfq^qfafci qjqci | RrhtRt l fqiR^:-Hfcqqqfe; I «R?f sRfq: 
q>: I q ^sq\fri wq: 1 3 I *r g 35 | 

3T^t w-ri?TO^tai #q^r FiK^t #rt3ft qqfts =q fqfq^ fqfasq 
qqtofr Rrcwsflij qfw. fqsrcft €1 qPsRnsRiT?! fRi m: I nfhrf- 
qp^snct qtfqsK: sfqfcqqqtqqr. | “ wW^fiWq- 
5 rtwi qwftsr ^4 ^fqqi mi v m nrRuipifaT 

(^m \\o) Rrcfa: 11 ^ 11 

q|^r% 1 ^WTate 5 $*n?I 

sir: 1 IW. TO: I q^RTqiqif^qqqTq^i^rq^ fq^qaR 1 u Tm- 
fR >3: qfciq ercoftefa | dfen^wrspjfsgq^i cR” 
|Ri 1 “ =qqnftci m sFramrft^ qfcqr. \ m- 

TOT ^qcqig ^ TOF*?^- ” ^ ^ I 

Sfflpft: | ?RqortcPR% TOq, ql^^OTqqqfl^T Wlfeteq 

21 





({ ^ qaqqq^jq gfaftt qqft l 
qwfaftft ft W $fS?q: WRl ^L” II ^ II 


ci5?q ssrrciq: i qraraqKffi ^gqqTeqcgq- 

xM*\ | q;-^: | ^Enfag-^KT^-m^lfc ¥$ ^qqftq §\m i zt- 
®3?-*(S0$3T I STOM sqiffej^qf I sqqtfft- 

fqqRqfq i qqtoqq^qpftq sqrfagSfo ^qqq^HdqTq m: i ^q- 
qTsrq$qiq ? qto #q»§$q fq^qfq \\\\\\ 

qpjfaft I cTct-OT^f, 3#i-qiJq;Jlfcfq: 
ijftclfo I qiqfgqqfoii qqfaqq m $to, TO 

fo^qqiq-qfift^fqqdqMT qftOTg^fi qsfqsrfqg qfciq^q qq 
qT^i 5rTOPt wpi liqftcg^ i wt aftqqtfa: qufq^q #?rfa- 
qrfaq^q mfami ra-qft-ftqftsqTqi qfamT q: qR^naiq: qwifq 
q^qftfa qiq I “ q^Tfeqq^qsf^SrqsRK^ I <F#i ft qf fft- 
q^iqiqqTqq?i ;? ^fcf; q# ^Tq fam qftqiftpft I 

fqq# fqq sfcq ercqftfa; qqsjq: i ftM *pfi qsq; m%Kfv\ 
#^q; I ?r4 q#q: ^r dq^ifq: sf^ 5; sfq =q qqt mm- 

^rto <to fq^fqcf i ^sqfqqftqsqifq- 
fa^qqtf^qRoi ^ #qftfc! %tofcq i —“ q-q^q 

w mr. §ss q^f^q^ I *R5rort qqi gqt to qqqiqqqi i 
^q^sq\ q^T |qt qfleit i ^ dnqq swnsgqww 

qViq*. ;? |ft I <^te$ #4 qicq i ra ^fq qtq: i 

qq-sqifqq; I tffa I pqq Jl^feq sqifqqfqqfqqfqTfq qtqi d*Tqft- 



a to i 

ftl* wrfll ^SSIFflfTO tffaTO II II ” 

ift I 


srcwfajftfe fqto4: i q^4-*qiRf4^q<% eft qfensfawr- 
ithw ijfera^ toifetoqif^pi#; TOircfoto i ^i ^ 
s^^OTHT fenpi W&ssqft S§aR| TOi 

5*?TO sf^q-qw | gfe-to^w;: I qqfa | ?qq WR$qt 
g^iqg^qifq qfclf q?SRTcI fqqfaq fWTcftfcf fato 4te?cT I 
?ci:-¥i?to : 1 ^d^fa-^qtqqtaTC g*§4 nwra^maqt- 

€\m: I m TOnfera to RTO ftqrcqdtfci q fqto: i 
te—^cimct ^4 *# 4qicq q>qT ^ifqqm qidfq; mi m 
aro-^Rws’^w 3T3^q ~i<kni tosro'w *&fb\ ritaw 
Sfnnfq *4t$<q qtarc. we4-^4 ^ tadtfq =q <s<ft4tscq$ft 
sq^ci i 3Tci ^aicHTO i ^q*. 4;t ett i wiq^qT^fo- 
cftft OTfeflferit flWOT?TOTtfa €l4RI^q fqffl: |R« || 
itofo I «feft ^^Sfqi||cr: i fcmi fen 
qm ^qmi ito i g^i fen i ferrai fen srsitq: 
qi i nqf fen i qqissiHT qiqini qraftq g^q, 3gq:-3cqfo: q*q 
m i ^qqqmTs4-q^Tqiqq5tor4q sq?n«w. i feiqRqfafq mm 
si§: i f\m q^iK^ s q-qqq*i i $® nm ^r 4 terato 
qfq i is fra %m i sraqfci i i mwwn I era m 
mm i qferar. I q *#sfq te i ffa qsto: qra^fq w«i- 
sram*. mm qfqqif?tod\fq mm \ m ^ 



“k ?FIT: mi\ qtfRiqq gafT: flfccl I ” 

“ git q-ir tiim. i 

srfetft *TfT 3 G 0 fr ^t%ft qitfit ^ I) II ” ffcM 


“ fWRisfr P&sj gtfori =q i 

qTqto 3^ =q fej: tercreq ftftfa II ” 

^ tewi^q^q teeq qiqqifecq ^qifq ciqq i=qgqfqf|qqi 1 
en^sianfaqrarsiw q# wq flrqsrai^ faiTq^qatr gfeqftsn 
=q qifsracqTcl WftfWfaqqf faSeWTC |fcl TiWl* 

sq: II ^<\ II 

^qpHRRqt: qq*t?rqq qgfq fastq'qifq faqfq;% i %q- 
qHMM^q qwsreiWTfti droggfaijSr fatfami 
sifted immHi sRfat i «rat ^qjq?qt q^wq qqjq: 
qf^qT^TcT q?qqjqqTqtf% I qwsrsfcq qjfTcPqqfq 5CTOqgfqift!I w- 
q;% qqunqs^g qfaqiftqfqfo ciF^q qqqifa srstefa i 

% apq # l qi^-i-r i *r g'qn-fgT^sqrfsr^^TO^qT: 
qm: l cT gon: q-s&sfq ef-q | ^ ftm>fcq 
^q, ntfleftfe? q^wq q sritfift^qr^ q^qqqqiq ^$aqt: 
qqiq: TO'4 Sffiftfl |fa qqqlqt#i TOtfrerg^M *WT—“TO*T 
q^qqiqiq ^nw qqcqqq. i ^ gqf: trnft qto?* 
ft I qtl: p qte; gterft” ffa | 

qqqs^qq git q?q # I q^sjqftq pf?xq 5fT5ntekfq 



qftftq fq^WT^t: faTCfW sRftqm PT 

?nm*rfqq% M ^qq iwm i 
%aft—(^ i) tfqrat qjft ffiwijoionjr^ swft i 

flT GpJTTSWq Of l [®TTH m f^iroWh*?TW: I OTflf- 

«iqw §q «WR: i] 

—(Ww) «*%, ^rPsnKPift: Pre; l (w) 


eftfqfcq 3^1 faqcr<§$ ate ! Scg^I^ vmfol 

^TqqpifeftlScqiq SFqsm *Rcm | «RFU ^ SRqRftfaq^ 
gqn qqqf^flai:— 

“q^qiffcsraq: Pi?:: qi% 

^fgf^qq^qpqt cftHT^: qRq: I 
3 Tiqt-qtqq^tqqT 1 %q^c: qgroftf q£r 

q%sqqqecraT u” 3 ft 1 

1 ^sroqfawisi, m: qqi- 

qfqq^ fag^TR qfaqpj =q SITTO { 5 |#i ftgfq^qsRqf&T faqUR 
fq^qi^qqitedqi^i II ^ II 

1 qfqfcq*i 1 qq:-?;q-q?^qtqfqft^qq: i fSft- 
5 qqiai:-^qi^qqTq: I flRI tfq: Pm: qmi qmiq, 1 gtftem. I 
^fqqqt-q^oi^qRfqq^cliqC. | gqj P-R^HT | 

(«R^*raRt im qmt q qisftoH. 1) i arat- 

q^oftq^qrq. 1 e*nqq te^-qsrt rq^fqfi: qR^^oj^ 
$sfa§: gR^cfT^crq gqi qpqmcT | ^mqqp^-fp^- 



fqftfcqftcqfstfq foftlfiH 

SRMfaft TT^?FSqfi&S ^gsqiTTflssq «sf | 

^ q^qq f<? q-S?T^^lR fNq 

fF?WT TOT«f5 faW I! ^\s II 


^T3rqT te-q?qq>#ftq*rgcqTfqqT qftT: get #ormfq samrownfiT- 
zmm m^fq w^aegwrfes qi^CTraraiitaf q^nspru% i 
ed&sjrqfofq i mmw ^faqqifq q*. #sfq 

sitaT qfqq emn^ftfa sfaFqf^rcrai e5?n qqq^qfFqq: e 
qq sfs^q: i sfW<q ef|q qqT qqi esfe$qqj qqfeiq*q-^fe- 
qgqi^iq^q II 

qj^sq ^frf | eT^qqfi# qqt^pqi^q OTt fqfoftfq qifaT- 
^q i f|q-?i I I ^ffer:^e^nqqiq^Riqq- 

fqgTefiq: I ^qfacqfafa qqq^qxqT^fq^ fqfqqjqt qmwqi^qH. 
«I5^qt =q fqq^fqqqqiq 3TT9Sqq. | Efi^qt-^lq: | ^ 

mg. 3TOi-q®sqTqK sqf^q I sfgsq-q^eaoftqq; fq^ffftqfqfq 
qiqq. i ^i^qqqq-^qqfq osq^q. i sqwiqft snesq- 
?qi?q?^q qqq mmv =q I srg-^qq: emqiqq qfcqqq:! 3rsj-qqqT?i 
qn& I ^RTfora**. I foqct-fqqrfcr i ^-3Fqq qjiqsqqq; i q^ict 
I ^-qnqNrcro 3 l snfa ’qranft 1 |fq ^qqi-fq^fa- 
qjqi 3Tfq^qgqqT qT | fq-qqi-qqtsqTqftoT | fSiqij-tffarcifa* I 
q^qifq 1 ^qqKfq%qfq?qq? e^TO^ra?^ 

qqraisqfoqq^qq m* ^nwq^raftqftRr wr, IR^II 



Mw# m si i 

—(arow) ^$cf flq^itorpwiT Fnfa^lR l 
*TRT —^3 qq?WT®tftaTST |g: I 

ipWWrfoj ftaqraifa $%Wm m ? $\ ftf I 

[qqqsrcffa fan»rNfai siRRq fl^ ^Nig^fsr t] 

mi —firing wq i 

q?5ft—(aqftw) ftffsRlq I 

OTT—'#* SfgSlitefcT | 
qF#—«wft^s(?*r i 

mi —^^wfo] mA Aqfaftste^ i 

qsfqft i nfcm ftqftqq i fa§qKFfw%q- 

USWqRqqqr“qT^^fq%q | qtfaOflai-TOfi^I^. I (q*- 
^RTSRR mA ^ qiSRTO I) sqscftft I 

?qiM *q ^Ifft =q *enft?i\ ^ ^R$|q: : cilwiR I I arq- 
TOqtocqfqq^ i qsqfqfq i ^-qsnjjcfo i f^sqiqftq-^q- 
I ^IRcqRir. I I ci^HFiiqfofe: 

m sncffti sfiOT^ra q^ra; i sRqft^sfa-wnfai sftej am?s- 
I rq^frr ! rqgqWTqq-c^fqTf^qiqJ^fo I q^RR-q^T- 
*TCfa$|q: I ; qgflq^qqcq- 

i m— 

“ qwtoft ^feoi fqqqa: #qycq qiq cjqy 
s^qft qffcftq fqfqqi qfciwfi TO I 

arfgg \Am ftp 

q?neq qteqcf n” i 



SO 

eTq-qTpoft m%% swsr- 

qjNwi ffa* \\\< w 


3^fag:*fol8Waq ^ fqfqs: I zwffifo I 

qmw^iql^iT^ Miqtfqfq fttofifa g$rar:qwfiftflr i 
srsfafa sqqifqiq^qsqq. i g^:q^q-mfaqi^swrrq[ qqq- 
5qi%Rfq^q sraqq qftgtq fqtq qqqi 13^fsqq:-^f^qqqTqTq 
qqT qi&q|qq:-=qiW:, M s^fsftq sftqe: | qsqfq eftfs^qqqqq^ 
sftq^FqqqqiV. ^f^qiqpq^qsi flqto^q §qie qte*tq *q- 
^^OTlfeqfqqdtfcI qiq: I qqi fsmT-qrq^T ^T^S: 3Tf: q*q tf 
fsiTOsif: I ^#ftfews[Tq\ qi%q|^€rfs^^%fci Nfqoitoqqq- 
qifeTiq; ; q =qi# fqiqi^siflf^ g?raftq qmq: i q =qi^t qf t- 
1 q^qq-feqmqqfof^i qqi am, 

3$*ft|jq:, q^mr.-q^w. 3q q: 1 qq^qT ^fe^qqq Hc^q 
qiq^f^rgcnf fqrcfq qfi =q friq q^fq^q 
glq qqqT mi sqjqqTqfafd qiqq 1 ^qisj hiK l ®a>.- 
^qqi: l qiq?qip<q:- 3nq?^qfq?^f|q: 1 m% srgsjefi:- 
dqiS: qqfoq: 1 q^-aq^ 1 qqqqT-fqqqqqqj, ^cgffo-qsiqiq- 
qoTqi^ q^q W. | #fq | | sr^qq I fqfcqqqifqqi 

fqfa&wq fq^qiq^qi^^q qf^iqi 11 ^<: 11 
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PRELIMINARY NOTE 

The Visnu-smrti or V aisnava-dharmas'Ustra or the 
Visnu-dharmasutra has been recognized as one of the 
most important works of its class. It is chiefly in the 
form of aphorisms (sUtra). It contains one hundred 
chapters, but owing to its adoption of the sUtra form 
for a great part of it, it does not appear as extensive 
in print as other smftis. The chapters vary very much 
in size, some containing only one verse and a SUtra. 
The verses generally appear at the end of the chapters, 
a feature that may be noticed in other DharmasUtras, 
and particularly in that bearing the name of Vasistha, 
to which in form Visnusmrti offers some resemblance. 
In some chapters the number of verses is considerable, 
a feature also noticeable in Vasisthasmrti. The high 
authority attached to Visnusmrti is shown by the ex¬ 
tensive use of it by nibandhakuras from Laksmidhara 
downwards. 1 It was known to Vis'varupa and Medhatithi 

1 The Mitaksara mentions Vistiu about thirty times. Smrti- 
candrika ' quotes Visnusmrti 225 times. Vyavaharanirfiaya, of 
Varadaraja, which is at least coeval with Smrticcmdrikd cites it 
o ver 46 times, but the scope for more extensive quotation is small 
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(first quarter of the ninth century A. d .). 1 Apararka 
uses it freely, sometimes quoting * entire chapters . 2 
The early scholiast Bharuci, who is probably identical 
with the Vedantic writer of the name referred to by 
Ramanuja , 3 apparently wrote a commentary on Visnu~ 
smrti, which has now gone out of view, judging from the 
numerous explanations of s'Utras of Visnusmrti quoted 
as Bharuci’s in Prataparudradeva’s SarasvativilUsa . 4 
Bharuci is probably as old as Vis'varupa . 5 It has been 
suggested, with an approach to probability that Bharuci, 
being a Vis'istadvaitin in philosophy, was naturally 
attracted to the smrti which bore the name of Visnu, 
and commented on it . 8 

Its special feature as compared with other smftis 
is Vispusmrti's claim that it emanated from Visnu, the 
Supreme Being, whereas other smrtis claim only human 
authorship, even though the authors are raised above 
ordinary mortals by their spiritual eminence. If the 

in a book dealing only with civil law, which occupies only in 15 
chapters out of 100 in Visnusmrti. 

1 Vis'varupa’s Balakndd on Yajfiavalkya, 111,66—“ 

>tss[fq and Manubhasyd, III, 248. 

2 e.g., Vi§nu, ch. 68 and Yajna., I, 106; Visp.ii, ch. 70 and 
Yajna., I, 114; Visnu, ch. 90 and Yajna., I, 208. 

8 Vedarthasamgraha, (Pandit reprint, 1924, p. 154). S'rlni- 
vasa in Yallndra-matadipikd (ed. Anandas'raraa, p. 2) in a list 
of ancient Vis'i§tUdvaita teachers places Bharuci before Natha- 
muni, the grandfather of Yamunacarya (c. 1000 A. D.) the guru 
of Ramanuja. 

4 See ed. Mysore, 1927, pp. 50, 51, 150, 160, 161, 164, 165, 
166, etc. 

5 Kane, History of Dharmas'dstra, I (1930), p. 265. 

6 ibid., p. 266. 
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smrtis bearing the names of Vasistha, Mann, Yajfia- 
valkya, Brhsapati and Narada profess that their authors 
are divine sages, who were God-inspired, Visnusmrti 
claims to present the very words of God himself. When 
the Earth ( Bhu-devi ) was lifted from the surging ocean 
by Visnu in His form as Yajna-Varaha, she went to 
the sage Kas'yapa and enquired how she could sustain 
herself after the creation, on which Visnu had been 
engaged after lifting her above the waters. Kas'yapa 
referred her to Visnu reposing on the Ocean. She 
approached Vispu and asked how, being restored 
through His compassion to all living beings to her 
ancient seat, she was to maintain herself upon it. The 
Supreme Being gave the following answer: “ Those 
who practise the duties ordained to each varpa and 
Us'rama, and who act up strictly to Dharma will sustain 
thee, 0 Earth. To them therefore is thy care committed.” 
The goddess asked for an enunciation of varnU&rama- 
dharma (I., 47) and upad-dharma { I., 62), and Visnu 
then proceeded to state them concisely (I., 65) in the 
chapters that follow, (ch. 2 to 97). When the revela¬ 
tion was finished, the goddess hymned His praise in 
ninety-six names appropriate to the definition of His 
attributes, (ch. 98)- 1 The Earth then questions Visnu’s 
Consort Laksmi as to where She resides, i.e. Her 
divine power is to be found, and Laksmi answers 
(ch. 99). The concluding chapter (ch. 100) gives Vispu’s 

1 Nandapaudita points out that the ninety-six epithets given to 
Vispu in chapter 98 equal in number the 96 chapters which 
cover the Dharmcwastra portion of Visnusmrti. 
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indication of the fruit of studying the smrti, and 
following its injunctions. 

A feature of the available recension of Visnusmrti 
is that it does not contain many citations supposed to 
be made from it by nibandhas. Their authors apparently 
had texts different from that which has come down to 
our days. 1 Sometimes, verses in the present text of the 
smfti are cited as sUtrasJ 2 In editing a work, whose 
authentic text has apparently not come down to us, an 
added responsibility rests on editors, which requires for 
its discharge a scrutiny of all such variations, omissions 
and additional passages, to discover how far they may 
be considered parts of the original text, 

A third feature of Visnusmfti , which is not how¬ 
ever unique, is found on indications in its text that 
suggest revision and interpolation. A fourth, which is 
also not peculiar to it, is the presence of a large number 
of verses, which occur in other smftis also. 3 Further, 
many of its sutras appear only to express in prose what 
is stated in verse in Manusmrti. 

In form, it presents features which are antique 
side by side with others that seem less ancient. In its 
aphoristic content, it often exhibits matter that can be 

1 Kane, op, cit., p. 67. 

2 Compare —Visrm 2. 3 and Manu, 2. 16; V. 3. 4 and 6 and 
M. 7, 69-70; V. 3. 7-10 and M. 7. 115; V. 3. 11-15 and M. 7; 
116-117; V. 4. 1-13 and M. 8.132-137; V. 5, 4-7 and M. 9, 237, 
V. 20, 1-21 and M. I, 67-73; V. 51, 7-10 and M. 4, 209-212; 
V. 17, 48-52 and M. 4, 80 (Kane, op, cit., p. 63). See Jolly’s 
trn. pp. XXII-XXIV. 

3 Kane, op. cit., pp. 63-65. 
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correctly grasped only by one who has access to its 
traditional interpretation. It is this which compelled 
Dr. J. Jolly to follow closely the commentary of Nanda- 
pandita in his translation of the smrti. 1 

The ‘ sectarian ’ bias of the Visnusmrti is usually 
accounted for by the hypothesis that an older work was 
subjected to a thorough revision by an editor, who was 
a devotee of Visnu, and he, in the process of revision, 
supplied the exordium and the conclusion, which 
attribute a divine authorship to the work, and other¬ 
wise modified it to suit its altered outlook and tenor. 2 
It is also held to reflect the comparatively late date of 
its adaptation. But, even this change in its outlook, 
must be fairly old, if Bharuci, who commented on it, is 
Identical with the Vedantic writer, who is one of 
Ramanuja’s authorities. Since the revision can have 
taken place only before the 9th century, it is possible to 
explain from its special feature both the large drafts 
made on it by some commentators and digests and its 
neglect by others. It can not be argued that the smfti 
must have been recen.t in the days of Vis'varupa and 
Medhatithi, on the ground of the scanty use they made 
of it, when a writer as old if not older, had chosen it as 
important enough to justify his writing a bhasya for it. 3 
Comparisons between Visnusmrti with other law-books, 

1 Jolly, op. tit., p. XXXV. Jolly demurs to the Hindu theory 
of the identity between the teachings of all Smrtis, which Nanda- 
paudita accepts. 

2 Kane, op. tit., p. 69 ; Jolly’s Trn. pp. XXXI-XXXII. 

3 See Kane’s line of argument, op. tit., p. 65. 
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which show a less pronounced bias to the adoration of 
one member of the Trinity to the exclusion of the 
other two, to demonstrate the greater antiquity of 
the latter, are both inconclusive and pointless, if it 
is remembered that religious bias both repels and 
attracts. 

The determination of age from topical content, 
on the basis of certain hypotheses, which themselves 
have now to be re-tested, often leads one into a bog 
from which there is little chance of extrication to any 
one who is not skilled in walking through dangerous 
mire. But much labour has been expended in pursuing 
the date of Visnusmrti with the clues furnished by 
such a method. 1 

A smrti which is found to show close affinity, even 
to the extent of verbal identity, with the ancient 
KSthaka school of the Yajurveda, and on the other 
hand reflects a geographical vision not reconcilable 
with the above early filiation, 2 must present puzzling 
problems to one who essays a critical approach to it. 
VisnusmYti has this quality. It simply bristles with 
problems which challenge scrutiny and solution. But 
they can not be dealt with in a preliminary note, whose 
purpose is merely to indicate the importance of a book 
which it introduces. They must await the completion 
of the work, when they may find their place in an 

1 See Jolly, op. cit., pp. XX-XXIV, and pp. XXIX-XXXII. 
and Kane, pp. 67-68. 

3 On identity or similarity to Kathaka-grhya sutra , see Jolly, 
op. cit., pp. X-XVI and XXV-XXVII; Biihler (West and Btihler’s 
Digest of Hindu Law , 3rd edn., p. 35); and Kane, p. 60. 
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introduction adequate to their importance and com¬ 
plexity. 

In spite of the large use made of it by writers on 
Dharmasffistra , down to be threshold of our own times, 
Visriusmrti has not till now come out in print more 
than four times. The first edition of it to be printed 
was by BhavSnis'ankara, who published an edition in 
Bengali characters, that was utilized by Jivananda 
Vidyasagara for a reprint (1876), which again was 
followed by Manmathanaith Dutt (1909). Dr. J. Jolly 
published his translation (1880) a year before the 
appearance of the text under his editorship in Biblio¬ 
theca Indica (1881). In both, he adopted the text 
standardized by its seventeenth century commentator, 
Nandaparidita. Brief extracts from the commentary 
appeared in the edition of 1881, which has long been 
out of print, and their contents have appeared in 
English as footnotes to Jolly’s translation (1880). A 
fourth reprint of the Smrti is to be found in Asta- 
vims'ati-Smrtayah, published in S'aka 1805 (1883 a.d.) 
by Mahadeva S'astri and Hariprasada. 

Mahamahopadhyaya P. V. Kane would place the 
‘ older ’ portion of ' Visnusmrti between 300 and 100 
B.C., while the Vaisnavite adaptation of it would, in his 
view, be atleast some centuries after the 3rd Century 
A.D. Taking these findings as working hypotheses, 20 
to 15 centuries at least divide the smrti from its seven¬ 
teenth century commentator. Nandapandita, to whom 
we owe this commentary, finished it at Kas'i in Yikrama 
Samvat 1679, when the Sun was in Scorpio and the 

B 
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Moon in Taurus ( i.e . November 1623 a.d .). 1 He was a 
tirelesss writer, erudite and fluent, and possibly hard up, 
in spite of his descent from the famous family, to which 
the position of adjudicatorship in disputes on matters 
of religious practice {Dharmadhikari) had been entrusted 
at Kas'l. 2 He accepted the patronage of affluent persons, 
who wished to be remembered as helping in the dis¬ 
semination of s'astraic knowledge, and who, in return 
for their munificence to scholars, were commemorated 
by them in works undertaken under such stimulation. 3 
Nandapandita’s ready pen was available for such tasks. 
Of the thirteen or more works, which are credited to 
him, 4 the Stmddha-kalfialatu was commissioned by a 
chief of SSdharana (modern Saharanpur?) named 
Paramananda of the Sahagila family. Another, the 
Smrtisindhu was composed on the command of a 

1 See the following verse at the end of Kes'ava Vaijayanti: 

$ ifart qrrcrt te i 

test gsft: II 

2 For the history of the Dharmadhikari family at Benares,- 
see V. N. Mandlik’s Hindu Law (1880), p. LXXII. Nandapaudita’s 
other name was Vinayaka. His father was Ramapandita, alias 
Devas'arman. See the Sanskrit poem Dharmadhikrivams'a- 
vartiattam, printed at Benares. Nandapandita himself held the 
office of Dharmadhikari. See footnote 1049 in Kane, op cit., p. 425. 

3 This was usual. Mitramis'ra composed Viramitrodaya under 
the patronage of Bir Singh of Oorccha; Nilakantha composed the 
Mayukhas for Bhagavant Singh of Bhareha; and Nagoji Bhatta 
was patronized by Rama Bisena of S'rngavesa. 

* Kane, op. cit., p. 424 ff. 
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prince named Harivams'a-varman, son of Mango, of the 
family of Mahendra. But, the most extensive of his 
works, viz:, the commentary on Visnusmrti, is described 
as undertaken under the inspiration and patronage of a 
Karnataka chief named Kes'ava NSyaka of Vijayapura, 
son of Kondappa Nayaka, who made the pilgrimage to 
KSs'i, at the head of large retinue with his sons 
and grandsons, died at Kas'i and was cremated at 
the Manikarnika ghat. 1 Nandapandita had already 
composed several of his works, before he undertook the 
commentary on Visnusmrti. Among these were the 
Smddha-kalfialata :, the S'uddhi-candrikcL , a comment¬ 
ary on Kaus'ika Adityacarya’s §adasiti or As'aucanir- 
nay a, Smrtisindhu (an extensive digest), the Vidvan- 
manoharU, a commentary on Paras'rasmrti, and the 
Pramitaksam or PraUtcLksarU , a commentary (probably 
not finished) on the Mituksarn. These are named in 
the commentary on Vipsusmrti , which would thus 
appear to be one of the latest of his works. 2 He also 
refers in the same work 3 to the book by which he is 

1 See infra prologue, verses 63-91. (Cited in Kane, p. 426, 
footnotes 1052-1054). 

2 (i) vide colophon to Kes'avavaijanti : 

(1) towssMw I 

St II 

(2) infra , on Visnu, XXII, 8—I 

(3) infra, on Visnu, XVI, 1— * l Slfoar- 

” II 

3 VaijayanU on Visnu, XV, 42—fq^T tRlcf. 

* erenfijftfa 5^ srr?i i 
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now best known, viz. DattakamimUmsa , which the 
courts of British India have agreed to regard as the 
highest authority on questions of adoption. 1 But, he 
refers to his commentary on Visnusmfti as already 
composed in the Dattakamimumsa. 2 Since the former 
is a voluminous work that should have taken time to 
complete, we must conclude that a part of it was com¬ 
posed when Dattakamlmmnsa referred to it, and that 
it was completed only in 1623 a.d. The allusion is to 
twelve kinds of sons and their relative priority, a 
subject discussed early in Visnusmrti (ch. 15), and 
therefore likely to have been written upon very early in 
the composition of Nandapandita’s commentary. The 
time taken by him to complete this commentary may 
also be inferred from its commission by Kes'ava Natyaka, 
who died before its completion, and left his son 
Vavarasa (whose liberality is commemorated) 3 to 
continue the patronage or to complete the contract. 

Nandapandita belonged to an age of great 
scholiasts and writers. Among his contemporaries at 
Kas'l, and among his rivals, were such members of the 
famous Bhatta family, as Dinakara or Divakara Bhatta, 
author of Divuharoddyota (completed by his son Gaga 
or Vis'ves'vara Bhatta, who officiated at the coro¬ 
nation of S'ivaji in 1674 a.d.), the still more famous 

1 See Kane, op. cit,, pp. 428-429. 

3 See ed. Bharatacandra S'iromani, p. 112—®IWciclRT fqsop 
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Kamalakara Bhatta, whose literary fecundity excelled 
even Nandapandita’s, and Nilakantha Bhatta, the author 
of the famous Mayukha , as well as Mitramis'ra, the author 
of the digest Viramitrodaya, whose size exceeds that of 
all other nibandhas before or after his. Nandapandita 
bore the rank of Dharmudhikun in the holiest city of 
India, in a critical age and among versatile and erudite 
rivals, over whom his position could be maintained only 
by sheer weight of learning, supported by strict 
orthodox conduct. It was appropriate that a person so 
endowed should write not only on matters of pure 
vyavahura like adoption, but on daily rites and expiatory 
ceremonies, and give his weighty decision on such con¬ 
troverted questions as the proper determination of the 
date of the “ nine nights ” in his N avarutmpradlpaf 
The commentary on ParUs r arasmtti covered ground 
which had previously been traversed by so renowned 
a writer as Madhavcarya, to whom Nandapandita pays 
homage." It was pre-eminently the smrti for UcUra 
and firuya&citta? The selection of Visnusmrti for 
comment must have been dictated by several conside¬ 
rations. First, no commentary on it survived and 
ancient commentaries like those of Bharuci having 
been lost by the time. He could accordingly claim that 
he was breaking new ground. Secondly, it covered 
every field of Dharma , and gave scope for the display 


Printed in the Sarasvatibhavana Series, 
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of his mastery of Dharmasrustra. Lastly, it stood, 
in Hindu belief, above all other smrtis in virtue of its 
revelation to the goddess of the Earth by Narayana 
himself. The munificence of Kes'ava, the Karnataka 
notable (dignified, perhaps with the exaggeration, natural 
to a grateful scholar, who had been liberally rewarded, 
as Mahadhiraja and nrfia) whose name was embodied 
in that selected for the commentary— Ke&ava-Vaija- 
yantl —must have been so lavish as to stimulate the 
commemoration of it in the opening and closing verses 
of the commentary. 

A work by such a writer, embodying his mature 
interpretation of so notable a smrti 1 should have been 
published long ago. It is however a sad comment on 
the haphazard way in which publications come out that 
it has hitherto remained unprinted, and almost un¬ 
known. An obvious deterrent to a publisher is its size. 
It is the most extensive of Nandapandita’s works. Ano¬ 
ther springs from a scarcity of manuscripts of the 
commentary. During an assiduous search for manu¬ 
scripts of the Res'ava-Vaijay anti at Benares I found 
only a fragment in the great Sarasvatibhavan library. 
A complete copy, believed to be in the possession of 
his descendant, Dharmadhikari Laksmidhar Pandit, was 
not available to me even for a cursory perusal. From 
Mandlik’s experience of seeing only fragments of the 
Pmmitaksara with the Dharmadhikari in 1880 a.d., 
some ground existed for scepticism of the existence of 

1 Nandapa^dita’s first known work Madhavanandakdvya was 
composed in 1599 A.D., twenty-four years before Kes'avavaijayanU. 
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this manuscript, which could not be traced even after 
its owner passed away three years ago. A copy exists 
in the library of the Government Sanskrit College at 
Calcutta. It is in Bengali characters, and seems recent. 
Another is owned by the Oriental Institute at Baroda. 
The Deccan College collection in the Bhandharkar 
Institute at Poona has a third. The Anupsimha 
Library at Bikanir has a fourth. Among the manus¬ 
cripts used in this edition are those utilized by 
Jolly from the India Office 1 as well as some which 
he had not seen. It is proposed to give later on the 
important variants of any manuscripts not available in 
the preparation of the press copy. To wait to go the press 
till they too can be compared will be to hold up publi¬ 
cation of this important work indefinitely. That would 
not be right, when complete and authentic texts 
of the commentary are available that so renowned 
a scholar had composed, in the full maturity of his 
powers and learning, on an ancient Dharmas’^stra^ 
which alone among smrtis, Hindu tradition has 
accepted as containing the authentic command of the 
Deity, on the way of maintaining and saving from 
disaster the inhabitants of the Earth, whose redemp¬ 
tion aeons ago was an act of His grace. 

Delhi K. V. Rangaswami 

31st December 1942 


1 1. O. Catalogue Nos. 915, 1544, 1545 and 1246-1248. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Agama and the Nigama 

The present publication entitled the Pdhcaratraraksa is 
the third work of the Pancaratra Agama, published by the 
Adyar Library. Among the great scriptures of the Hindus, the 
Agama (also known as the Tantra) and the Nigama (well- 
known as the Veda) are considered to be the most sacred and 
authoritative. They enshrine vital teachings of the greatest 
value and the highest significance. The Agama is funda¬ 
mentally a Sadhana S'astra—The Science of Self-realisation. 
For the benefit of its votaries—Sadhakas or Upasakas—it 
prescribes a particular way of life and a practical course of 
of Self-discipline in conformity with the theoretical teach¬ 
ings of its Philosophy. It also governs, to a considerable 
degree, the forms of worship performed in the temples and 
the religious rituals performed in the homes. Both Agama 
and Nigama have their own divisions and sub-divisions. The 
Nigama is divided into the four Vedas, well-known as Rk, 
Yajus, Sama and_Atharva. The Agama has its three divisions, 
S'aiva, Sakta and Vaisnava. Each of these has sub-divisions 
of its own. The present work belongs to the Pancaratra 
school or sub-division of the Vaisnava Agama. It is an 
authoritative exposition and a vigorous vindication of the 
fundamental teachings of this school as also of the discipline, 
ii 
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the form of worship and the way of life prescribed for those 
who desire to regulate their lives according to its teachings. 

The late Sir John Woodroffe and his collaborators in 
Bengal have made valuable contributions to the critical study 
of S'aiva and S'akta Agamas—specially of the latter—in a 
number of publications issued by them about two decades 
ago. As regards the Vaisnava Agamas, a great pioneer¬ 
ing work in this field was accomplished by Dr. F. Otto 
Schrader, a past Director of the Adyar Library, when, in 
1916, he published his monumental work entitled Introduction 
to the Plineardtra and the Ahirbudhnya Samhita together 
with two volumes of the Samskrt Text of the Samhita edited 
by the late S'riman Devasikhamani Ramanujacharya, the 
then Head Pandit of the Adyar Library. (Nos. 4 and 5 
in the Adyar Library Series). “ The publication of the 
Ahirbudhyna Samhita ” he then wrote “ has been undertaken 
with a view to starting investigations in a branch of Sanskrit 
Literature which was once cultivated in countries as far 
distant from each other as Kashmir, Orissa and Mysore but 
is now practically extinct except in a very few places of 
Sourthern India where considerable remnants of it are still 
being preserved and partly even studied.” The position re¬ 
mains nearly the same even now. It does seem strange 
that the critical study of the works of this school as well 
as of the other schools of Agama literature should still re¬ 
main a comparatively unexplored field ; for, as stated above, 
the day-to-day ritualistic life and temple-worship of the 
Modern Hindus are based mostly on the Agama teachings 
and traditions, notwithstanding the almost universal esteem 
and veneration with which the Nigama or the Vedas are 
held as the revealed scriptures or the self-revealed S'ruti. 
For the past hundreds of years, the Vedic sacrifices or 
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yajnas have largely given place—specially in South India— 
to resplendent rituals of Temple-worship based on the Agamas. 
So too the rituals of Vedic worship at the domestic fire-altars 
of the Ancient Aryans have largely given place to worship 
practised according to the teachings and traditions of the 
Agamas. In both cases, certain elements of the sacrificial 
rituals as practised by the ancient Aryans of the Vedic 
period have been incorporated into the rituals of Temple 
and Domestic worship as practised in recent times. In any 
case, it is correct to say that the living religion of the 
generality of Hindus of to-day is one that is based on the 
Agamas —S'aiva, S'akta or Vaisnava—which inculcate the 
worship of S'iva, S'akti or Visnu through symbols and images 
consecrated according to the sacred texts and traditions of the 
respective Agamas. According to the eminent scholar, the 
late P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, “ the Agamas, like the Upani¬ 
sads, were the ultimate development of the Brahmanas, 
though they contained other elements besides; hence the 
followers of the Agama schools sought to prove their ortho¬ 
doxy by interpreting the Upanisads in accordance with their 
own tenets. They even gave the name of Samhita to them, 
as also the name Smrti, thus indicating their claim to be, 
what they really were, based on and regularly evolved 
from tradition. This movement gave birth to most of the 
later Upanisads, which unlike the earlier ones do not 
denominate the Supreme Being Param Brahma , but are 
expressly Vaisnava, S'aiva or S'akta in their tone and are 
probably in many cases but Agamas under the name of Upani¬ 
sads. Many of the Agamas themselves are called Upanisads, 
though not included in the recognised 108.” 1 

1 The Vaisnava, S'aiva and S'akta Upanisads with the commentary of 
S'ri Upanisad Brahma Yogin, have been published as Nos. 8, 9 & 10 of the 
Adyar Library Series. 
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“ The Bhagavadgita which is called an Upanisad, also 
the Smrti, par excellence, and the S'vetas'vatara Upanisad are 
works of Vedanta, but show clear traces of the influence of the 
Agamas. Garbe has pointed out the influence of the Bhdga- 
vata (Vaisnava) Agamas on the former. The latter bears 
equally clear traces of the influence of the S'aiva cult. Both 
works seem to be due to an ancient synthesizing movement in 
which was attempted a higher standpoint than the monism of 
the TJpanisads, the pluralism of the Sankhya and the 
Vais'esika and the three tattvas (triple reality) of the Agama 
schools, a standpoint from which all three can be reconciled 
and treated as different aspects of the higher point of view.” 

The Agamas in general claim to be based on the Nigama 
or Veda. There is also the view that both are derived from 
a common root or Mula Veda. Harita, for example, states in 
his Dharma S'astra that S'ruti is of two kinds—the Vedic 
and Tantric (or Agamic), m. | ftta | 

l). In later times, however, there seems to have 
arisen a school which held that the Agama was inferior to, and 
less authoritative than the Nigama and that the Agama path 
was only for those who were not equal to treading the Vedantic 
path. It is to refute this view that, about ten centuries ago, S'rl 
Yamunacarya, the father of the Vaisnava Vis'istadvaita school 
of S'rl Ramanuja, seems to have found it necessary to write his 
famous work, the Agama-prdmdnya, for upholding the view 
that Agama is as equally authoritative as the Nigama or Veda 
—a view acceptable to all the three great Acaryas—S'rl S'ankara, 
S'rl Ramanuja and S'rl Madhva—so far as we may infer such a 
view from the fact that all of them were the greatest Vedantins 
as well as most devout followers of the Agama path. It is 
this fact that has been referred to in the following statement 
of the late P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar : 
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“ The influence of the Agamas or Tantras, as they are 
more familiarly known, on Indian life has been profound. The 
living Hindu religion of today from Cape Comorin to the 
remotest corners of Tibet is essentially Tan trie. Even the 
few genuine Vedic rites that are preserved and are supposed 
to be derived straight from the Vedas e.g. the Sandhyd, have 
been modified by the addition of Tantric practices. Equally 
profound has been the influence of the Agamas on the develop¬ 
ment of Vedanta philosophy. S'ankara was a professed S'akta 
and his Advaita exposition of the Vedanta, though overtly 
independent of the S'akta Agamas, is influenced by Tantric 
theories and his discipline by Tantric practices. Ramanuja 
who, according to Dr. Thibaut, expounds a less forced form 
of Vedanta and more near to the ideas of Badarayana, the 
author of the Vedanta Siitras, than S'ankara, was a Vaisnava 
and regarded the Vaisnava Agamas as authoritative, though 
he too seldom quotes them to support his exposition. Madhva 
is so much under the Agama influence that his Bhasya is but 
a string of Agama texts with a few words thrown in here and 
there to connect them.” 


Subject-Matter 

As regards the general contents of Agama literature, the 
subject-matter is generally dealt with under four heads viz. 
Jnana (knowledge which is Release or Mukti), Yoga (concen¬ 
tration on one subject), Kriyd (Action—including all actions 
from laying the foundations of the temple to the completion 
of the sacred edifice and the installation of the images therein, 
according to prescribed rules) and Caryd (performance of daily 
worship other rites, rituals, and festivals etc. according to 
prescribed methods). Though this division into four Padas 
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or sections is the general plan, there is considerable variation 
in the different works in respect of the stress laid on and the 
proportion of space devoted to particular section or sections. 
In many works, it is the practical portion viz. the Kriya and 
Cary a padas that are dealt with at great length. So far as the 
teaching regarding the ultimate reality is concerned, all schools 
agree in postulating the existence of three Realities (or Tat- 
tvas) viz., (1) A Supreme Being, (2) Individual souls, (3)-Objec¬ 
tive Universe. The names given to these three ultimate 
realities or Tattvas differ in different schools, but the doctrine 
of Tattva Trayarn is accepted by all schools. Likewise, they 
all agree in holding that the world is a reality and not Mithya 
(unreality). The view regarding the unreality of the world as 
postulated by Mayavadins is absent from the Philosophy of 
the Agamas. Bhakti—personal devotion to the world-mother 
or world-father or world-mother and father (DampatfrJ agatam- 
patt) is another feature that characterizes all the Agama 
schools. To quote again from the late P. T. Srinivasa 
fyengar: 

“ The root of this attitude of Bhakti to a Supreme Being can 
be traced to that spirit of the vedic Rsis, which made them 
praise as the Highest, whatever God, high or low, they happend 
to invoke at any time—the spirit which Max-Mtiller has 
labelled Henotheism. The development of the Agama schools 
gave a great impetus to Bhakti by concentrating the attention 
on one Deva and this resulted in an extreme development of 
Bhakti, a devotion that expressed itself in an absorbing love— 
a complete self-surrender. . . . This devotional movement has, 
as in other countries, given a great stimulus to Art; Temple 
architecture, especially in Southern India and Lyric (devo¬ 
tional) poetry, especially Sanskrit, Tamil and Hindi have 
reached a high order of perfection. . . . Music, Dancing 
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{Ndtya) and gesticulation (abhinaya) have also been evolved 
under the influence of religious devotion.” 

As regards the significance and import of the word 
Pdncardtra , several view's have been propounded. These 
have been discussed on pages 24 to 26 of Dr. Schrader’s 
Introduction to the Pdncardtra. His conclusion is that the 
name “ Pancaratra ” is traceable to the central doctrine of 
this school which has reference to “the Pancaratra Sattra 
of Narayana (spoken of in S'atafcatha-Brdhmana, XIII. 6. 1) 
interpreted philosophically as the five-fold self-manifestation 
of God by means of His Para, Vyuha, Vibhava, Antaryamin, 
and Area forms. This would well agree with the statement of 
the Ahirbudhnya Samhita, at the end of the eleventh adhyaya, 
that the Lord Himself framed out of the original S'astra the 
system (tantra) called Pancaratra describing His (five-fold) 
nature (known) as Para, Vyuha, Vibhava, etc.” (i.e. Antaryamin 
and Area). He also states that, in regard to the topics dealt 
with in the Pancaratra S'astra in general, “ the Scientific 
student will probably find it best to distinguish the follow¬ 
ing ten : 

(1) Philosophy; 

(2) Linguistic occultism {mantra^ s'astra) ; 

(3) Theory of magical figures ( yantra-s'dstra ); 

(4) Practical magic ( mayd-yoga ) ; 

(5) Yoga; 

(6) Temple-building (mandira-nirmdna) ; 

(7) Image-making ( pratisthd-vidhi ) ; 

(8) Domestic observances ( samshara , dhnika) ; 

(9) Social rules ( varnds'rama-dharma ) ; 

(10) Public festivals ( utsava). ,> 

As has been stated already, the Pancaratra Literature, 
like the literatures of Agamas generally, has not yet been 
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studied by the generality of modem Orientalists and critical 
scholars—Indian and European—to the same extent and in the 
same scholarly way that the literature of the well-known 
Six schools of Philosophy (including the Vedanta) have been. 
The Agamas enshrine a system of Philosophy which has 
certain special and unique features distinct from those found 
in the schools of Vedanta and other well-known Dars'anas or 
schools of Philosophy. In regard to the Philosophy of the 
Pancaratra system, it was Dr. Schrader, a past Director of 
the Adyar Library, who undertook, for the first time, a critical 
study of all available literature on the subject and published 
the monumental reference-work already referred to—m., 
Introduction to the Pancaratra, (No. 5 of the Adyar Library 
Series). A masterly exposition is contained on pages 27 to 93 
of this publication where the subject is dealt with under 
the following six heads and to which those interested are 
referred for details: 

(1) Nights and days of Narayana (The Supreme Reality) ; 

(2) Higher or “ Pure ” creation (Evolution : First stage); 

(3) Intermediate Creation (Evolution : Second stage); 

(4) Lower Primary creation (Evolution : Third stage) ; 

(5) Secondary or “ Gross ” creation ; 

(6) Nature and destiny of the soul. 

Agama Literature 

The Agamas have generally been treated as Rahasya 
(secret, esoteric or occult science). Of the many works men¬ 
tioned as the authoritative scriptures of these schools—108- 
Pancaratra Agamas, 28 S'aiva Agamas and 77 S'akta Agamas 
are so mentioned—only a few have been printed so far. 
The names of many others quoted in certain commentaries 
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on extant Samhitas have not yet become available even as 
manuscripts. 

Each of the three schools—S'aiva, S'akta and Vaisnava— 
have further divisions and sub-divisions (Upa-Agamas). 

S'aiva Agamas 

The literature of the S'aiva school is intimately related 
to that of the S'akta school. The school is designated as 
11 S'aiva ” because the name given herein to the Supreme 
Being is “ S'iva ” regarded as the World-Father, the Final Cause 
of the Universe. Under the S'aiva Agama (also known as the 
Mahes'vara Agama) come the following well-known divisions: 

1. The Pdmipata School. Pas'upati Sutras and writings 
attributed to Haradattacarya and Lakulis'a (or Nakulis'a) are 
considered as the authoritative works of this school. 

2. The Siddhmta or S'aiva Siddhdnta School. This is 
the living religion of a considerable section of Tamiliam in 
South India. Among the authoritative works of this school 
are the well-known 28 S'aiva Agamas, Nllakanta’s Bhdsya on 
Vedanta Sutras (usually referred to as S'aiva Vis'istadvaita) 
and an extensive literature in Tamil written during the last 
1500 years or more by S'aiva Acaryas of the S'aiva Siddhanta 
school. Among the 28 S'aiva Agamas, the Kdmika , 
Kdrana , Suprabheda and Vdthula are considered specially 
authoritative. 

3. The Pratyabhijnd School of Kashmir. Among the 
authoritative works of this school are the S'iva Sutras of 
Vasugupta, Spanda Karikd of Kallata, S'ivadrsti of Soma- 
nandanatha and Pratyabhijnd Sutra of Utpala. ( Pratyabhijnd- 
hrdayam of this school was published by the Adyar Library in 
1938 as No. 19 of the Adyar Library Series). 

iii 
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S'dkta Agamas 

This school is designated as “ S'akta ” because the name 
given herein to the Supreme Being is S'akti regarded as 
the World-Mother. Among the foundational works of 
this school is the S'akti Sutras from which quotations are 
cited by Bhaskararaya in his commentary on Lalitasahas- 
randma —a very popular work on the thousand names of the 
World-Mother designated as Lalita. As has been stated 
already, Sir John Woodroffe and his collaborators in Bengal 
have published a number of Tantras of this Agama. 
Under this School (also known as Devi Agama) come the 
5 S'ubhagamas, 64 Kaulagamas and 8 Mis'ra Agamas. 
Saundaryalahan attributed to S'ri S'ankaracSrya, a popular 
work in use for daily devotions and Updsand belongs to this 
school. An authoritative edition of this work edited by the 
late Panidit S. Subramanya Sastri of the Adyar Library was 
published by The Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar. 
He also edited another popular work of this school viz., the 
Varivasydrahasya of Bhaskararaya (with his own commentary) 
published in 1941 as No. 28 of the Adyar Library Series. 

Vaisnava Agamas 

This school is designated as Vaisnava because the 
name given herein to The Supreme Being is “ Visnu,” “ Vasu- 
deva ” or “ Narayapa ” regarded as the World-Father or 
S'rlman Narayana where S'rl and Narayana are regarded as 
one—World-Father and Mother. 

Under the Vaisnava Agamas come the two schools of 
Vaikhanasa and Pancaratra Agamas which govern temple- 
worship in Visnu temples. The present publication is a work 
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of the Pancaratra school. The emphasis in Vaikhanasa and 
Pancaratra rituals of worship is stated to be on Vedic and 
Tantric forms respectively. 

The origin of the Vaikhanasa Agamas is attributed to 
Vikhanas or Brahma himself who revealed the S'astra through 
his four disciples Atri, Marici, Kas'yapa and Bhrgu each of 
whom wrote a Samhita of his own. Of these, the AiWand 
Marici Samhitas are already printed and published by the 
authorities of the S'ri Venkates'vara Temple at Tirupati where 
worship is according to the Vaikhanasa Agama. The Bhrgu 
Samhita also is expected to be soon published by the same 
authorities. Further, a number of works of this School— 
about ten in number—have been published mainly in Telugu 
script, in the Vaikhanasa Granthamdla Series , Madras. 
A work under the title of Vaikhanasa Agama and attri¬ 
buted to Marici was edited by K. Sambasiva Sastri and 
published in 1935 as No. 121 in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series. It is interesting to note that S'ri Vedanta Des'ika, 
the celebrated author of the present work on the Pancaratra 
school (of which he was a devoted follower) has written 
a work about the Vaikhanasa Agama also. This work is 
entitled' Sajjana Vaibhava. 

As regards the Literature of the Pancaratra system, 
Dr. Schrader gives a synopsis of no less than 215 Samhitas, 
listed as works of this school (Vide pp. 6 to 11 of his In- 
troduction to the Pancaratra). He also adds “There are 
further a number of Samhitas, quoted or mentioned by name, 
which seem to be different from those of the Lists. . . A com¬ 
plete list should some day reveal many more names.” Only 
11 of these were available to Dr. Schrader in print when he 
published his Introduction to the Pancaratra in 1916. Of 
these, he gives the following details on pages 12 and 13 : 
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“ The Editions of Samhitas, most of which are now not 
easily obtained, are the following eleven : 

1. fa'vara Samhitd, Telugu, Sadvidya Press, Mysore* 
1890, Yogi Parthasarathi Aiyangar. 

2. Kapinjala Sainhita, Telugu, Kalyana-kumaravilasa 
Press, Tirukkovalur, no year, Yogi, etc. (see 1). 

3. Pards'ara Sainhita, Telugu, Vagls'vari Mudraksara 
S'ala Press, Bangalore, 1898, lyunni Raghavacarya. 

4. Pddma Taiitra , Telugu, 1891, rest as in 1. 

5. 6. Brhad Brahma Samhitd : (5) Telugu. S'rivenka- 
tes'varanilaya Press, Tirupati, 1909, no name ; (6) Devanagarl ; 
Anandas'rama Press, Poona, H.N. Apte. 

7. Bharadvdja Samhitd, Telugu, no year, rest as in 1, 

8. Laksmi Tantra, Telugu, 1888, rest as in 1. 

9. Vi§nutilka, Telugu, Bangalore, 1896, Raghavacarya. 

10. S'npras’na Samhitd, Grantha, Mahgalavilasa Press* 
Kumbakonam, 1904, J. Ramasvami Bhattacarya. 

11. Sattvata Samhitd, Devanagarl, Sudars'ana Press* 
Conjeeveram, 1902, P. B. Anantacariar. 

(A portion of the Ahirbudhnya Samhitd in Telugu chrac- 
ter, is not worth description.) 

With the exception of Brhad Brahma Samhitd all of 
these need re-editing, a critical edition of 4, 8, and 11 being 
particularly desirable.” 

A few additions have been made since then. These are 
the Ahirbudhanya Samhitd published as No. 4 of the Adyar 
Library Series, Jayakhya Samhitd and Parama Samhitd pub¬ 
lished as No. 54 and 81 in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. 

The origin of the Pancaratra Agama is traced to the 
Supreme Being S'riman Narayana who is stated to have revealed 
the S'astra to Narada, S'andilya and other Maharsis, through 
Sanaka and other Great ones residing in S'vetadvipa—“ The 
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white Island.” In any case, it is held that references, to 
“ Pancaratra” occurring in Chandogya Upanisad \ S'atapatha 
Brahmana \ Rdmdyana 3 , and Mahabharata \ point to the 
great antiquity of this S'astra. 

There are also references in ancient works like the above 
to the Satvata and Bhagavata schools of the Vaisnava Agama ; 
but, in his S'ri Bhasya, the great commentary on the Vedanta 
Sutras , S'ri Ramanuja treats the three terms—Bhagavata, 
Satvata and Pancaratra—as being almost synonymous. 

The Author 

The author of the present publication is S'ri Venkata- 
natha, the thrice—greatest Acarya, reverently referred to by his 

1 tfasragsro qswi 

%rfT PN lift ^ .” 5fcT (VII. i.) 

“Oh: Sanatkumara, I have learnt Rgveda, Yajurveda, Samaveda, 
Atharvana, .... Ekayana etc.” The term “Ekayana” is taken to mean 
“ Paficaratra. ” 

2 “ 9 ^ a*|PRaflqTO w 

— (Satapatha Brahmana, XIII. 6. l.,l.) 

3 ^ =3 I 

«rprf*cr cm u 

—[R amity ana, Uttarakanda, Sarga 7, Verse 16.) 

4 hM mm ? i 

fRT«%cn1% <3% 5R#5T I u 

—S antiparya, (Chap. 359, Verse 1.) 

The whole section of this parva called the Narayaniya (Chaps. 344-361) 
has references to this topic. 

g*r i” 

—S'aptiparva, (348-62 & 3) 
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devoted followers as Vedanta Des'ika or Nigamanta Guru, and 
well-known to fame under the titles of “ Kavitarkika Simha,” 
“ Vedantacarya ” and “ Sarvatantrasvatantra ”—“ Master of 
Sciences, Arts, Crafts and all other branches of knowledge,” 
The most erudite scholar of his time, both in Samskrt and 
Tamil lore ; the composer of many mellifluous and soul-stirring 
hymns ; brilliant logician and controversialist; the author of 
exquisite poetry and superb prose; a dramatist of unique 
excellence; the profoundest philosopher of his age; an 
incomparable expounder and teacher; a Jnan! wondrously 
wise; a Bhakta beloved of the elect; a Prapanna and 
saint, adored by his followers as God’s own, our author 
was a versatile genius and a literary luminary of the first 
order who lived a full and hallowed life, extending over a 
century from 1268-1269 a.d. to 1369-1370 a.d. An excellent 
and concise account of his life and works has appeared in 
Vol. II of the Cultural Heritage of India in the article on 
“ The Historical Evolution of S'ri Vaisnavism in South 
India ” by S'rlman V, Rangacharya, to whom I am indebted 
for the following extract 1 : 

“ In the history of Vaisnavism, the name of Vedanta 
Des'ika (or Venkatanatha) is second only to that of Ramanuja. 
He was the son of S'ri Anantasuri of Tuppil near Conjeevaram, 
by TStaramba, the sister of Atreya Ramanuja or Kidambi 
Appijlar, and was born in 1269 A.D. Tradition regards him as 
the incarnation of the bell of the Lord of Tirupati. Educated 
and trained by his uncle, he mastered all known religious 
literature by his twentieth year, and entered the life of a 
householder. From about 1290 to 1369, that is, for more than 
three quarters of a century, Vedanta Des'ika enriched the 

1 Pages 96 to 98. This extract has since been revised by the author S'rlman 
V. Rangacharya at my request. 
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Vaisnava world with his teachings and writings. Spending his 
days as a poor and resigned householder at Tiruvahindra- 
puram (near Cuddalore), Conjeevaram, Srirangam (where he 
successfully defended Vis'istadvaita from the attack of rivals), 
Mysore, and elsewhere, he obtained a reputation which led to 
his own apotheosis in course of time. It is not possible here 
even barely to enumerate his writings, which number more 
than a hundred. They are characterized by versatility, beauty 
of style and thought, ethical fervour, and deep spiritual 
insight. As a poet, philosopher and thinker, as a controver¬ 
sialist and popularizer, he was equally great. His works were 
both in Sanskrit and Tamil and included original compositions 
as well as commentaries. They can be divided into nine 
headings or classes: (1) Panegyrics of a devotional character 
on different deities or Acaryas ; (2) Treatises in elaboration of 
the Visostadvaitic system; (3) Works in Tamil and Sans¬ 
krit, reconciling the teachings of the Alvars with those of the 
Prasthanatraya , (4) Secret doctrines of Vaisnavism; (5) 

Original Tamil poems on various subjects; (6) Epic poems in 
Sanskrit; (7) Dialectical works directed against rival schools ; 
(8) Treatises on practical daily routine and (9) Miscellaneous 
treatises. The first set includes the Garudadandaka , Garu- 
dapahcds'at, Hayagnva-stotra, Devanayakapancds'at Gopala- 
vims'ati , S'nstuti, Varadarajapahcds'at, Raghuviragadya- 
Yatirdjasaptati (on Ramanuja), AbhUistava, and fifteen other 
works. Amongst the philosophic treatises on Ubhaya-Vedanta 
may be mentioned the following: Adhihararta-darpa-Qa, 
Gitdbhasya-tcitparya-candrika , Veddrthasamgraha-vyakhyma , 
Bhasya on Is'avasya Upanisad, Nigamaparimalam, Dramido- 
panisat-tatparya-ratnavali , Tattvatlkd (an extensive gloss on the 
S'n Bhasya ), A dhikarana-saravali —a series of Sanskrit verses 
summarizing the discussions of the various sections of the 
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Vedanta Sutras), Nydyaparis'uddhi and Nydyasiddhanjana 
(text-books of Vis'istadvaitic logic), Ses’vara-Mimdmsd (a com¬ 
mentary on Jaimini’s work tracing the relationship between the 
Purva and Uttara Mlmamsas and refuting the common theory 
that the former is atheistic), and Tattvamuktdkaldpa (an elabo¬ 
rate and critical discussion of the nature of the Universe in the 
light of the Visdstadvaita philosophy, together with an ex¬ 
planatory gloss on it called Sarvarthasiddhi). Des'ika’s lectures 
on the ideals and daily practices of S'ri Vaisnavism were em¬ 
bodied in the allied treatises of Saccaritra-raksd, Rahasya-raksd, 
Pancaratra-raksci, (the present publication), Nikseparaksd, 
Gttarthasamgraha-raksd, etc., which remain even today the 
most classical and authoritative works on the subject. In 
explanation of the Mantras (which, together with the Bhasyas 
and the Prabandhas, form the triple basis of S'ri Vaisnavism) 
he wrote, in the Manipravala style, the Tattva-padavi, Bahasya- 
padavl, Tattva-navamta, Rahasya-navamta, Tattva-ratndvall, 
Paratna-pada-sopma, Rahdsya-traya-sdra, and twenty-five 
other works, thereby clearly analyzing, elaborating, and 
strengthening the views of Ramanuja. For the sake of the 
lay people he wrote the series known as Mummanikkovai , 
Panduppd, Kalalpd, Ammdnaippd, fJ&alpd, Es’alpd, Adaik- 
kalappattu , etc. In his S'atadiisam he refuted Advaitism from 
many standpoints. He also composed the Vedantic drama 
Sankalpa-siiryodaya. It consists of ten Acts and is unrivalled 
in allegorical literature for dignity, grandeur, and intellectual¬ 
ity. Des'ika further composed the Kdvyas of the Hamsa- 
sandes'a, and Yadavabhyudaya. In the name of the first of 
these works there is a significance. The hamsa (swan) was 
the form in which Visnu taught the Pancaratra doctrine. The 
last-named work is a fine and elegant poem which won the 
admiration of the renowned Appaya Diksita in the sixteenth 
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century, and made him compose a valuable commentary on 
it. The Padukasahas'ra is a poem of one thousand verses on 
the Lord’s lotus-feet, or rather his wooden sandals. Des'ika 
also composed, in addition to his original Prabandhas ( Des'ika - 
prabandha ) in Tamil, an elaborate commentary called the 
Seventy-four Thousand, which is lost. Amongst the miscel¬ 
laneous works of the great saint, mention may be made of the 
Subhashita-mvl and other ethical treatises written for a chief 
of the Andhra country, the S'llparthasara on art, and archi¬ 
tecture, the Rasa-bhaumamrta and Vrksabhauinamrta on 
medicine, and the Vairagyapcincaka which he addressed to 
Vidyaranya in praise of resignation when he was pressed to 
come to Vijayanagar under the sunshine of royal patronage. 
It is not surprising that Vedanta Des'ika was called in his own 
age Kavitarkikasimha, the lion of poets and philosophers, and 
Sarvatantrasvatantrcc, the master of all science and know¬ 
ledge. Many incidents can be cited to show the innate beauty 
of character of this ideal saint, scholar, and man. Not the 
least of his services was his saving the S'rutaprahds'ikd from 
the chaos which followed the sack of S'rirangam in 1327. 
This is the reason why his name as Vedantacarya is invoked 
by all S'rl Vaisnavas without sectarian bias in beginning the 
study of the S'rl Bhasya.” 

In preparing the text of the present edition, six palm- 
leaf manuscripts and five printed editions were secured 
for the purpose of collation and critical examination. All were 
found to contain many scribal and other errors. Of the 
printed editions, three were in Grantha characters, one in 
Telugu and one in Devanagarl. All the Grantha editions, 
though printed at different times, give almost the same 
readings. The Telugu edition gives some variant readings and 
the Text contains fewer errors than the Texts of the Grantha 
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editions. The help obtained by the Devanagari edition was 
found to be very limited. The details of the manuscripts 
and printed copies secured for collation are given in the Sanskrit 
Introduction of the Editor, S'rlman Pandit Duraiswami 
Iyengar (pp.^~ That designated by him as Sf was 
found, on the whole, to give the best readings. While 
the Editors have selected for their Text the readings which 
seemed to them best, they have also given in foot-notes 
variant readings for the purposes of comparision and examina¬ 
tion by other scholars. The following is a summary of the 
description of collated Texts as detailed in the Sanskrit 
Introduction: 

l. 1 efi. Printed in Grantha characters in Vilambi Samvat- 
sara (Kali 4999, A.D. 1899). On the front-page, it bears the 
inscription ! Found to 

contain many mistakes. 

2. =fi. ($f) 2. H. 34 of the Adyar Library. Printed in 

Grantha script 16 years earlier than qi in the Citrabhanu 
Sarhvatsara (Kali 4983, A.D. 1882-83) in Cennapuri in the 
Vyavaharataranginl Press. As in the case of the previous 
edition, the front-leaf bears the inscription ^isrqi^jq: 

ERI:. Almost all the 
corrections given in the Errata of the edition designated H 
have been incorporated in this edition. 

3. This was procured from the Govt. Oriental MSS. 
Library, Madras. No. D. 5280. Good Writing. This seems 
to have been copied about 92 years ago by one Tirumalai 
Vedantaramanujacarya on palm-leaves in only 12 days. At 

1 This belongs to Sriman T. Venugopalacarya, the Joint Editor. S'riman 
M. Duraiswami Iyengar the Editor has also a copy containing almost identical 
readings. Hence, these two Manuscripts are taken as one. 
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the end of the MS., it is written: 

steW-TOT fete I 

qferisqnr tt^qq: qmsqT dc*ra^WI 

Comparing the mistakes found in the Manuscript with 
those found in the printed editions, it looks as though this MS. 
was used as the basis of the printed editions. The MS. is un¬ 
damaged and almost complete. In three or four places, a few 
are found missing either through the mistake of the scribe or 
through the deficiency in the original MS. of which this 
is a copy. 

4. IT- Palm-leaf MS. obtained from the Govt. Oriental 

MSS. Library, Madrasjbears the Shelf-number (M.49-DD.5281. 
Complete. It is not known when and by whom it was copied. 
It may either be of the same age as ^ or slightly later than 
that. There is not much difference in readings between this 
and iq. The traditional colophon u ^4- 

.is at found neither at the end nor 

elsewhere in the manuscript. 

5. cf. Palm-leaf manuscript obtained from the Govt. 
Oriental MSS. Library, Madras. No. R. 4227. Comparing the 
leaves and writing of this MS. with those of and *T which 
were copied about a hundred years ago, it looks as though that 
this MS. is older by about 300 years. Fortunately, till now its 
leaves have neither been perforated by insects, nor worn out 
with age. The present edition is based mostly on the readings 
of this MS. which were found to be the best available. 
Many acceptable readings found here are not found in other 
MSS. or printed editions. 
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6 . V. Fairly old ; belongs to the Govt. Oriental MSS. 
Library, Madras; written on palm-leaves; Shelf-number 
M. 34-3 ; generally resembles in readings. From the damaged 
state of some leaves, it seems to be older even than 
Several folia at the beginning are missing, and some are in¬ 
jured at the corners. The letters are slightly indistinct. This 
MS., which was apparently not accessible to earlier editors 
and which has already undergone decay due to age was fortur 
nately secured in time for the good readings given therein to 
be utilised in the present edition. 

7. Printed twenty three years ago (1919 A.D.) at 
Bangalore in Telugu characters by Tuppal Venkatacarya. In 
point of readings as well as the style of printing, this is some¬ 
what better than the Grantha editions noticed before. 

8 . Palm leaf MS. obtained from the Govt. Oriental 
Library, Mysore; No. 2498. Clearly written. Complete ; re¬ 
sembles very much Ef and ¥ in readings. The name of scribe 
and date of writings not known; perforation by insects has 
just set in ; this must have been copied later than Sf and 

9. Palm leaf MS. obtained from Govt. Oriental 

Library, Mysore; No. 3028. Incomplete; time of copying and 
name of scribe not noted. About the end of the Second 
Adhikara which ends : 11 I 

te I gflqifa . • . ■ , . . 5 7; some lines are missing. 

10. ff. From what is known so far, this appears to be 
the first printed edition of the Pancar dtraraksd. It was 
edited by Veliyanur S'ankhapuram S'ri Raghavacarya and 
Kondamur Royilunni S'ri Raghavacarya, and printed at the 
request of Kumbhakonam Tattai S'ri Krsnamacarya, by 
Madapusi Parthasarathyacarya in Vikrama Samvatsara (a.d. 
1880) in Madras in the Vyavaharatarangini Press. Printed 
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over sixty years ago, this seems to have formed the basis for 
the Grantha editions mentioned before. A list of Errata of 
eight pages is added at the end. Still the credit for bring¬ 
ing out the first Edition of the Pancaratraraksa .must go to 
S'ankhapuram Raghavacarya. 1 

11 . Devanagarl edition printed at Brindavan by 
Dharanldhara S'astri and S'ridharacarya. 

In every one of the available manuscripts and editions noted 
above, there is a uniform break in the third Adhikara after the 
words “ 

in the topic relating to Ijya (worship and sacrificial rites). 
Naturally, this is a matter which has caused deep disappoint¬ 
ment and regret to our editors and also to myself as I had 
hoped that the patient and devoted labours of our editors 
would be rewarded by the discovery and restoration of the 
missing portion dealing with so vitally important a topic as 
Ijya. We hope and pray that further research may soon 
lead to the discovery of the precious find. 

For further details, those interested, are referred to the 
masterly introduction in Samskrt written by the Editor, 
S'riman Vaidyaratna Pandit M. Duraiswami Iyengar, wherein 
will also be found the details of certain special features which 
are calculated to make this edition specially valuable to 
critical students and scholars. There is one valuable feature, 
however, which I must mention here. It relates to a practice 
of our ancient authors which has been operating as a matter 
of some disadvantage to modern students. In regard to many 
quotations cited as authoritative texts —Pramdna Vakyas — 
the ancient scholars seemed to have taken for granted that 
the authorship of such Vakyas would be so well-known to 

1 This book was obtained from S'riman Conjeevara.ro. Tayarsannidhi 
Varadacarya. 
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other scholars as not to require any specific mention. This 
may not have operated as a disadvantage so long as contem¬ 
porary scholars carried on the practice of committing to 
memory an incredibly large number of authoritative texts 
and were, in fact, living and walking libraries wherefrom 
reference to any authoritative passage could be obtained auto¬ 
matically and with the greatest ease from the mere mention 
of the text under reference. In modern times, the race of 
such literary giants is fast becoming extinct due to various 
causes, so that modern scholars find it difficult to trace out 
the original sources of many of the passages quoted in ancient 
writings. In regard to authoritative passages quoted in the 
present publication, our author has followed the ancient prac¬ 
tice and has not given specific references to original sources 
in many instances. It speaks volumes to the patient industry 
and scholarly zeal of our editors that they have been able to 
trace out the original sources of as many as 95% of the passages 
cited. The results of this stupendous labour are incorporated 
in the Appendices printed at the end of the work. It is difficult 
for me to find words to express my deep gratitude to Papdit 
Duraiswami Iyengar for the superb manner in which he has 
performed his labour of love and for the vast erudition, great 
enthusiasm and the incomparable devotion which he has brought 
to bear on the work of editing this publication. S'riman 
Duraiswami Iyengar bears with distinction the title of S'ri 
Des'ika Dars'ana Durandhara bestowed upon him by learned 
pandits in recognition of his eminent services in spreading the 
message of S'ri Vedanta Des'ika, the author of the present 
publication. Naturally, the work of editing was undertaken 
by him in the spirit of a pious devotee preparing a worthy 
offering to be lovingly placed at the feet of his master, 
Nigamanta Guru of hallowed memory. Where jnanam 
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(knowledge and wisdom) worked in happy union with S'raddha 
(Reverence and Faith) and Bhakthi (Devotion), as in this case, 
the result was bound to be an offering well worthy to be placed 
at the feet of the Master; and so, it has been, as discern¬ 
ing readers may see for themselves. We were also fortunate in 
our Jt Editor, S'riman Vedanta S'iromani Pandit T. Venu- 
gopalacharya eminently qualified for his role, not only by his 
learning and devotion but also by his past services in spreading 
the Message of the Master, which have earned for him the 
title of S'ri Des'ika Dars/ona DurandJuzra —a title which, 
as I have already stated, our Editor S'riman Pandit Durai- 
swami Iyengar bears with great distinction and appropriate¬ 
ness. To both of them, I tender, once again, my grateful 
thanks. I also join them in laying this offering at the feet of 
the Master to whom, I am sure, they would wish me to render 
respectful homage in terms of the following verses sanctified 
by constant and continual usuage through hundreds of 
years: 

f | 

II 

affair i 

^ sfasrai sr;t ffc il 
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bring about eternality. Therefore, if this is real, the 
other too is so. Or neither of. them is (real). 

177. How can the same thing produce more than 
one effect which are mutually contradictory ? If it be 
said that it is on account of that being its nature, then 
commencing with its generation, it shall produce, since 
there is no difference. 

178. This (objection) too is not reasonable ; for, 
one’s own nature has been established like this: when 
there is co-operation of such and such contributories, 
it produces such and such effects. And this is 
only common, since it is so cognised by all. In¬ 
deed, for black colour too, there is nothing else as 
common. 

179. Let this be so. Let there be something eter¬ 
nal. Even then it is not reasonable that what is eternal 
and all-pervading is a cause. It is thus : causality is 
established through concomitance and non-concomit¬ 
ance, not merely by concomitance, because this will 
lead to (stepping) beyond the limit. And for what are 
eternal and all-pervading, there is no possibility of 
non-concomitance. 

180. And it is not proper that it has this when 
it has an adjunct, because something of that nature 
does not- deserve to have relation to an adjunct. It 
can have it either as generated by it or as eternal. It 
is not the first (alternative), as stated before; nor the 
second (alternative) just as stated before. And even 
in that case the non-concomitance is only for the adjunct, 
not for that (which is eternal). 
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181. If it be said that it is (also) for what has 
that (adjunct), since there is no difference, it is not 
so ; for there is no object having that (adjunct) distinct 
from (the two), that and the adjunct. Or if there is, 
that itself shall be the cause. 

182. To this the reply is: 

Indeed, being prior which is causality, is 
known somehow or other even for an eternal 
object that is all-pervasive. Indeed there is 
no knowledge of the substratum of the attribute 
in any other way. 

183. This would have been so if causality were 
only concomitance and non-concomitance. On the 
other hand, it is prior being, in relation to the effect. 
And that is concluded in certain cases through con¬ 
comitance and non-concomitance; in certain other 
cases, (it is concluded) from means of knowledge that 
make known the substratum of the attributes. 

184. Otherwise nowhere will there be the inference 
of the cause from the effect, since there can be no cog¬ 
nition of the association of that (cause) with that 
(effect). Dr if there be such cognition, there is no 
scope for the effect to be a probans, since that is esta¬ 
blished only by perception. Since there is seen the as¬ 
sociation of what belongs to its class, its establishment 
in other cases too is not precluded. 

185. If it be said that even in that case a cause can 
be established from the effect, only if (the cause) has 
concomitance and non-concomitance as associated in a 
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narrower course, in so far as it is so observed in other 
cases, it is not so, because there is contradiction through 
sublation ; and because there is non-pervasion through 
the absence of a sublator for the opposite side; and 
because of equality of eminence in respect of merely 
being seen. And of this the further elaboration will be 
given in respect of God. 

186. If it be said that what sublates is the occasion 
of causality in respect of all for what pervades all, 
since there is no difference of concomitance and non¬ 
concomitance, it is not so; for this will not lead to 
(stepping) beyond the limit, in so far as they belong to 
the class of those that have concomitance and non¬ 
concomitance and in so far as there is something that 
sublates in the opposite side, 

187. It is thus. An effect is seen as having an 
inherent cause ; hence though the abode is not seen, it 
shall have something belonging to its class as cause. 
In the absence of (such) an abode, to what will the 
non-inherent cause be related ? In its absence what 
will the accessory causes help ? 

188. And in this way there shall be non-production 
or production always or production everywhere. In 
this also, if the production is in a definite place, just by 
the efficiency of the accessory causes, that place itself 
will necessarily have to be depended upon. And 
in this way, when there is established a definite 
place in general, and when other things like earth 
etc. are sublated, who can prevent the establishment 
of something other than these ? In this way the 
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non-inherent and the accessory causes too must be 
conjectured. 

189. Whose peculiar contribuotry power 
has been spoken of as illusion through the impos¬ 
sibility of being correctly grasped, as Prakriti 
being the root (cause) and as necience through 
fear about (the possibility of) correct under¬ 
standing, may that God, the serene, arresting the 
play of the waves in the form of the creation of 
the universe, and remaining as a direct witness, 
bring about joy in my mind. 

End of the First Book 
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1. Thus when in this way a supernatural cause 
has been established, there must necessarily be some¬ 
thing as a means to accomplish that. . And that cannot 
be known by persons like us. And there can be no em¬ 
pirical statements with reference to things not known. 
Therefore there is occasion for one transcending the 
world and cognising all. 

2. Now the tradition of religious duty can be 
through the channel of the Veda which is eternal and 
free from flaws, or through some one who has omnisci¬ 
ence accomplished by Yoga and (virtuous) deeds. 
Why should there be assumed a supreme God ? If such 
a question be asked, the reply is (as follows). 

3. Since valid knowledge is dependent 
(for its validity) on something extraneous, 
since creation and dissolution are possible, 
and since there can be no rest anywhere other 
than in Him, there is no possibility of another 
course. 

4. It is thus. A valid knowledge is dependent on 
a cause extending beyond the cause of the (bare) know¬ 
ledge ; because, being an effect, it is a particular thereof, 
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like invalid knowledge. And if it were dependent 
merely on thus much, invalid knowledge too can be a 
valid knowledge; indeed, there (too) there is the cause 
of the (bare) knowledge ; otherwise it cannot be know¬ 
ledge at all. 

5. If it be said that even though that too is 
knowledge, it is an invalid knowledge by the intro¬ 
duction of defects which extend beyond (the cause of 
the bare knowledge), then in this way, it can be valid 
knowledge too by acquring absence of defects, since it 
depends on that invariably. 

6. “ Let there be the absence of the defects as an 
additional factor; but a positive factor is not wanted.” 
If it be so said this too can be if invariably defects 
have to be of a positive nature. But it is not so; 
because non-cognition of particulars and other cases of 
non-existence are defects. How else can there be doubt 
and wrong knowledge from them ? Therefore, their 
absence is positive (in nature); hence how can it be 
not wanted ? 

7. “ Let it be so. Now, in respect of verbal testi¬ 
mony, the defects are only positive factors like a desire 
to dupe. Therefore in their absence the validity of 
knowledge through verbal testimony is intrinsic.” If it 
be so said, it is not so; for in inference etc., when 
fallacy of the probans etc. are defects which are cer¬ 
tainly positive in nature, there is no production of a 
valid knowledge merely by their absence. 

8. “ Let it be as things are in other cases. But 
in verbal testimony merits of the speaker are not called 
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for, when there is the absence of a desire to dupe etc.” 
If it be so said, it is not so. For it is quite possible to 
argue the opposite also, namely, that in respect of its 
invalidity the defects of the speaker are not called for, 
when there is the absence of merits. 

9. If it be said that in respect of invalidity there is 
concomitance and non-concomitance for defects, it is not 
so ; for in respect of validity too these two exist for merit. 

10. “ Let such a regulation exist in respect of 
human statement. But in respect of non-human state¬ 
ments, validity is through the absence of defects itself.” 
If it be so said, it is not so, since there is the possibility 
of invalidity through the absence of merits. 

11. If it be said that its competence in respect of 
invalidity has not been recognised, whence is the com¬ 
petence of the absence of defects in respect of validity 
recognised ? It it be said that it is in the statement of 
people, it is equal (for the other). 

12. “ For its invalidity, defects alone are causes. 
But absence of merits have their presence brought 
about as inevitable.” If it be so said, this is equal in 
merits also, with regard to validity. 

13. If it be said that the presence of merits is 
prompted by the removal of defects, let it be that (the 
presence) of defects too is prompted by the removal 
of merits. If it be said that in this way, the Vedas, 
which are not of human origin, would turn out to be 
devoid of that nature, you must rebuke yourself. 

14. Therefore, just as attachment and aversion 
have the volition of activity and withdrawal as causes 
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because of the invariable accompaniment of attachment 
and aversion, even when there is no non-existence with¬ 
out (the other) of the absensefoT aversion and attach¬ 
ment (respectively), but a distinction is not reasonable 
in the form—the volition of abstenace has aversion 
as cause and the volition of activity on the other hand 
has absence of aversion as cause, even when there is 
attachment accompanying—since there is no difference, 
similarly is it in the context also. 

15. Even then, when the Vedas are established as 
not of human origin, their validity shall be established 
only through the absence of the defects of the speaker ; 
when validity is established thence, it ( i.e. validity) is 
certainly there even in the absence of merits. Thus 
the absence of defects alone is the cause (of validity). 
Merits are not causes (thereof).” If it be so said, it is 
not so. For there is occasion for (the defect of) the 
presence of a counter-probans through the absence of 
the merit of the speaker. 

16. “ The determination of validity is intrinsic. 
But by this is removed only the doubt, since (the latter) 
is absent in the absence of the former, in so far as it is 
conditioned by defects. Therefore this does not deserve 
to be utilised as a counter-probans present, as in the 
case of inference.” If it be so said, it is not so, because 
a doubt is easily obtainable as conditioned by the 
absence of merits. 

17. If it be said that since that ( i.e . absence of 
merits) by itself is not a factor in invalidity, there is no 
doubt, it is equal in so far as the absence of defects by 
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A Hindu View of Culture by K. Guru Dutt, pp. v, 135. 
Printed at the Srinivas Electric Press, Mysore, 1943. Price Rs. 2. 

This is mainly a collection of speeches made by the author 
before several gatherings of students in Mysore. Such addresses are 
ten in number, and with two additional Essays, complete the Volume. 
As stated by the author himself in his preface, its central idea is 
that “ culture conceived as purushartha demands for its fulfilment 
a combination of the contemplative and active principles in experi¬ 
ence, which are fruitful only in union like Siva and Sakti .’ The 
book thus gives a view of Hindu Culture, looked at from the stand¬ 
point of the Sakta. It should, as such, be of considerable interest 
not only to the follower of the S'akti school, but also to the general 
student of the cultural traditions of this country. In the course of 
his treatment, the author shows knowledge of a variety of subjects. 
There are many statements made in the book with which the 
critical student of Sanskrit Literature and Culture is hardly able 
to agree. The book is meant for the popular reader, rather than 
for the critical scholar. However, considering the occasion in 
which these lectures were delivered and the audience to which 
they were addressed, it is not right to insist on- scholarly accuracy 
in points of detail. The range of knowledge demonstrated in 
the book is anyhow sufficient to bring credit to any one who would 
like to style himself ‘ cultured,’ the more so, to one who can 
snatch enough time to read so much in the limited leisure which 
administrative responsibilities are usually seen to allow. The use 
of diacritical marks in transliteration, in conformity with the practice 
of indologists of the present day, would greatly facilitate the reading 
of Sanskrit passages which are cited fairly frequently. We hope 
that the author will find it possible to incorporate this suggestion 
when next he prepares new edition of his useful book. 

H. G. Narahari 
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itself is not a factor in validity, and hence there is no 
removal of doubt thereby. 

18. In this way validity is known intrinsically 
since a knowledge is of the nature of doubt in the stage 
of not being (confirmed by) repetition, as in the case of 
invalidity. 

19. But if it can be known intrinsically, there can 
at no time be a doubt about validity, like doubt about 
its being a knowledge. For in respect of what is deter¬ 
mined, there is no scope for it. Indeed it is not (generat¬ 
ed) merely from the perception of common attributes 
etc., putting aside the absence of means for establishing 
or sublating. If it were so, it comes about that it can¬ 
not be removed. 

20. Now the opinion may be that in invalidity 
too, as in validity, there is doubt by obtaining that 
knowledge and not by obtaining the particular thereof. 
Then is it that even when a valid knowledge is cognised 
its validity is not cognised, or is it that the valid know¬ 
ledge itself is not cognised ? 

21. In the first case how is the determination of 
validity intrinsic, since even when the knowledge is 
cognised, it (i.e. its validity) is not cognised ? In the 
second case, how can there be doubt in respect of it 
since the subject (of the doubt) itself is not cognised ? 

22. Now if the intrinsic nature of validity is 
postulated through the unreasonableness otherwise of 
instantaneous and intense fruitful volition, even this is 
not so since it can be reasonable even in other ways. 

Indeed instantaneous volition, not being reasonable 
8 
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without the instantaneous accompaniment of its cause, 
calls for that. Intensive volition too calls for the inten¬ 
sity of its cause. And desire is the cause of the volition. 
And its cause too is the knowledge of its being the 
means of what is desired. That too arises through the 
perception of the probans in the form of its being of its 
class. That too is generated by the contact of the 
senses etc. But there is no need for cognising validity in 
any case. Or if there is (such) a need, whence is it 
that it is intrinsic ? Therefore the intensity of fruitful 
cognitions too can be from the intensity of validity or 
from the intensity of the cognition of validity. But 
where is its intrinsic nature required ? Indeed, because 
there is volition in respect of water instantaneous and 
intense, in the case of those who are thirsty, its ( i.e ., of 
water) capacity to quench thirst is not perceptible. 

23. “ Let this be so. All this is reasonable when 
validity is cognised. And if it is not intrinsic it cannot 
be there at all, since the alternative of its being ex¬ 
trinsic cannot make a stand, on account of infinite 
regress.” If it be so said, it is not so. For everything 
becomes reasonable even from doubt about the thing, 
though it is not cognised. Nor is there infinite regress, 
since it is not accepted that validity should necessarily 
be cognised. Otherwise in the alternative of its being 
intrinsic too, it {i.e., infinite regress) will be there. 

24. “ Only a probans determined (as such) can 
lead to a conclusive knowledge. Then when another 
probans is called for to determine it (as such) there is 
infinite regress.” If it be so said, then is it that a thing 
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which is not reasonable calls for something (else) to 
make it reasonable only when it is not determined, 
whereby there will be no infinite regress ? 

25. If it be said that since it can be determined 
through perception and since it determines by its mere 
presence, it is not so, (then) it is the same for me, 
since a probans is determined (to be such) through 
perception and since it determines it by its mere 
presence. 

26. If it be asked how, in the absence of the 
determination of the validity of the knowledge of the 
probans, there can be its determination, it is equal 
(since I can ask) how in the absence of the determina¬ 
tion of the validity of the knowledge of the thing that 
is not reasonable, there can be its determination ? 

27. “ Indeed perception does not determine an 
object by its determination or by the determination 
of its validity. On the other hand, it is (merely) 
by its presence. This has (already) been said. 1 ’ If 
it be so said, it is equal (to me). 

28. If it be asked what even then is the position 
if it shall be a semblance of probans, it is equal (since 
I can ask) what the position is if even the thing not 
reasonable, shall be a semblance. 

29. “ That too calls for validity—this is the 
general position. And in some cases it is removed 
by what can sublate it.” If it be so said, it is equal 
(to me) in so far as it is so in the case of the probans too. 

30. If it be said that in this case the doubt 
remains "in the same condition even in the inference 
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of validity and hence the labour is fruitless, this too is 
of the same nature. 

31. “ This something of that nature is only a 
thing not reasonable, which even in dream cannot be 
a semblance. Hence there is no doubt.” If it be 
so said, even in the case of probans, it is so ; thus the 
the reply is the same. 

32. Then what is this object which even in dream 
cannot be a semblance, by not cognising which there is 
room for error and by cognising which there is the 
regulation of its sublation ? Indeed otherwise in the 
case of the deviation of even what is of that nature, 
that ( i.e ., doubt) itself will not be there. If it be said, 
“ Let it not be there,” it is not so. There must be a 
distinction between reality and unreality; otherwise 
there will be contradiction. 

33. Indeed how can there be the ascription of 
the opposite even when there are cognised all the parti¬ 
culars that can determine it ? Or similarly, in the case 
of their presence how can there be a sublator where 
there is not recognised a particular beyond that ? But 
in its (i.e. of the sublator) absence, how can what has 
no sublator be an error ? 

34. Let this be so. Even if validity is extrinsic, 
Vedas are non-dependent since they are eternal and 
their validity is through acknowledgment by represen¬ 
tative people. Where is the contradiction in this ? 

35. It is not so, since neither (of them) is estab¬ 
lished. Indeed, the sounds themselves now, are not 
eternal. It is thus. The sound ga heard before does 
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not exist now; the tumult has ended—in this way even 
by perception, the destruction of sound is cognised. 

36. Indeed the sound itself is not gone elsewhere, 
since it is not tangible. Nor is it concealed, since for 
the same reason a break of connection is unreasonable. 
Nor is the hearer unheeding, since even by heeding 
it is not cognised. Nor has the sense-organ become 
defective, since another sound is cognised. Nor is 
there the absence of some other auxiliary since such 
a thing, having concomitance and non-concomitance 
is not obtained. Nor has it become supersensuous, 
since there is no valid means for such a postulation ; 
otherwise even in the case of a (destroyed) jar etc., 
there is the possibility of such a postulation. Nor 
is it reasonable that when the eternality of sound is 
established it is postulated, since that will be refuted 
(later). 

37. But to that section (of the logicians) who 
do not accept this ( i.e ., the perception of the destruc¬ 
tion of sound), this is the reply. The destruction of 
sound, taken up in the controversy, is perceptible by 
sense-organs because it is the non-existence of what 
is within the scope -of sense-organs, like the non-ex¬ 
istence of a jar. 

38. If it be said that that is not so because it is 
not in contact with the sense-organ or because its 
substratum is beyond the scope of sense-organs, it is 
not so. Indeed, this should be bringing forward an 
extraneous adjunct or the existence of a counter-pro- 
bans through the non-cognition of the pervader. 
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39. It cannot be the first (of these two), because 
in respect of capability by nature, the capability of 
the auxiliary cannot be an extraneous adjunct, in so 
far as it ( i.e ., perceptibility) is regulated in dependence 
of that alone {i.e., capability of the auxiliary in the 
form of contact with sense-organs). 

40. Nor is the perceptibility of non-existence 
prompted by the substratum being within the scope 
of sense-organs, since the absence of virtue etc., would 
turn out to be so. For the very reason it is not prompted 
by both. 

41. Nor is it the second, since the first is non¬ 
existent. Indeed, as between the ear and the absence 
of sound, there is the natural relation of subject and 
predicate. 

42. “Since the subject is beyond the scope of the 
sense-organs, how can it be the sphere of a knowledge 
of what is qualified by something that is within the 
scope of the sense-organ? How'can what does not 
regulate the subject in that way be a predicate ? ” If it 
be so asked, it is not so, since the regulation of the 
subject in that way is the consequence. But that itself 
is not what is (meant by) predicate ; for it will result in 
self-dependence in the form : cognition of inherence 
and non-existence is through the relation of (subject 
and) predicate; the cognition in that way is itself what 
is (meant) by predicate. 

43. Therefore, indeed, as between these two, there 
is only the nature of being coupled with them, without 
another relation. And that capability itself to produce 
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the knowledge of something as qualified is (what is) 
called the relation of (subject and) predicate. And here, 
that is unavoidable because non-existence is by nature 
coupled with the substratum of the counter-correlate 
( i.e ., that of which it is the non-existence.) 

44. If it be said that even in that case that 
knowledge should arise through that (i.e., predication) 
only in that way {i.e., as having as sphere a subject as 
qualified by the -contact), it is not so, because pervasion 
is determined by the nature of the subject as cognised. 
Otherwise it would lead to this that in so far as there 
is found the generation of a knowledge of a qualified 
determination in colour etc. through inherence in what 
is in conjunction, in smell etc. also there would be 
the same. 

45. “Even then, perception of nothing is seen as 
qualification of the sense-organ, but (only) as qualifica¬ 
tion of what is related to the sense-organ. And this 
disappears therefrom.” If it be so said, it is not so, 
since this obstruction has as sphere what is related to 
an object that is in contact with the sense-organ. For, 
otherwise, there will occasion the non-perception of 
sound, in so far as perception is seen in the case of 
smell etc. through inherence in what is in conjunction 
and it is not seen through inherence. 

46. Nor is there the presence of a counter-probans 
in so' far as it is a non-existence while its substratum 
is a sense-organ, for pervasion is prompted by the 
absence of capability. And the absence of its capability 
is not merely its substratum being beyond the scope of 
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sense-organs, since its opposite by itself will turn 
out to be capability. Nor is it even thus, since there 
would occasion the perception of the destruction of 
virtue etc. 

47. If it be said that its capability consists of 
even both, namely, having a perceptible substratum 
and having a perceptible counter-correlate, it is not so, 
since there is not accepted the rule of (its) being appre¬ 
hended by both. Indeed, non-existence is apprehended 
through merely the counter-correlate. Otherwise, even 
the cognition “ here on the floor there is no jar ” will 
not be a perception. Indeed, here contact (it is that) 
is denied. And its non-existence is present in the jar, 
just as in the floor. Then, if there is utility for the 
floor as perceptible, it shall be there for the jar also, 
since there is no difference. 

48. If the utility of the jar is otherwise, it shall 
be otherwise for the floor also, since there is no differ¬ 
ence. If it be asked how it is otherwise, it is for the 
apprehension of the counter-correlate and (also) for the 
contact of the existence. Then, in so far as the appre¬ 
hension of the counter-correlate, which is of the nature 
of recollection, can be through even what is not obtain¬ 
ed, for this purpose there is no need to call for either 
of them being the sphere of perception; whence is it 
for both ? But contact does not exist directly with the 
sense-organ for the conjunction of the jar and the'floor. 
When there is with something, if the sense-organ is not 
contacted even with that, hqw can that lead to its cogni¬ 
tion ? Indeed the sense-organ is not in contact merely 
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A DIALOGUE WITH MADAME BLAVATSKY 
On Astral Bodies or Doppelgangers 

[Reprinted from Lucifer of December 1888, by courtesy of the 
Editor of The Theosophist, which incorporated Lucifer. The ques¬ 
tions are by Mabel Collins, and the answers by H. P. Blavatsky.] 

Question. Great confusion exists in the minds of people 
about the various kinds of apparitions, wraiths, ghosts or 
spirits. Ought we not to explain once for all the meaning of 
these terms ? You say there are various kinds of “ doubles ”— 
what are they ? 

Answer. Our occult philosophy teaches us that there 
are three kinds of “ doubles,” to use the word in its widest 
sense. (1) Man has his “ double ” or shadow, properly so 
called, around which the physical body of the foetus—the 
future man—is built. The imagination of the mother, or an 
accident which affects the child, will affect also the astral 
body. The astral and the physical both exist before the mind 
is developed into action, and before the Atma awakes. This 
occurs when the child is seven years old, and with it comes 
the responsibility attaching to a conscious sentient being. 
This “ double ” is bom with man, dies with him and can 
never separate itself far from the body during life, and though 
surviving him, it disintegrates, ■pari passu , with the corpse. 
It is this which is sometimes seen over the graves like a 
luminous figure of the man that was, during certain atmo¬ 
spheric conditions. From its physical aspect it is, during life, 
man's vital double, and after death, only the gases given 
off from the decaying body. But, as regards its origin and 
essence, it is something more. This “ double ” is what we 
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have agreed to call lingasarira, but which I would propose to 
call, for greater convenience, “ Protean ” or “ Plastic Body.” 

Q. Why Protean or Plastic ? 

A. Protean, because it can assume all forms ; e.g., the 
“ shepherd magicians ” whom popular rumour accuses, per¬ 
haps not without some reason, of being “ were-wolves,” and 
“ mediums in cabinets,” whose own “ Plastic Bodies ” play 
the part of materialised grandmothers and “John Kings.” 
Otherwise, why the invariable custom of the “ dear departed 
angels ” to come out but little further than arm’s length from 
the medium, whether entranced or not ? Mind, I do not at 
all deny foreign influences in this kind of phenomena. But 
I do affirm that foreign interference is rare, and that the 
materialised form is always that of the medium’s “ astral ” or 
Protean body. 

Q. But how is this astral body created ? 

A. It is not created ; it grows, as I told you, with the 
man and exists in the rudimentary condition even before the 
child is born. 

Q. And what about the second ? 

A. The second is the “ Thought ” body, or Dream-body, 
rather; known among Occultists as the Mayavi-rufia , or 
“ Illusion-body.” During life this image is the vehicle both 
of thought and of the animal passions and desires, drawing 
at one and the same time from the lowest terrestrial Manas 
(mind) and Kama, the element of desire. It is dual in its 
potentiality, and after death forms, what is called in the East, 
Bhoot, or Kama-rupa, but which is better known to Theos- 
ophists as the “ Spook.” 

Q. And the third ? 

A. The third is the true Ego, called in the East 
by a name meaning “causal body” but which in the 
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inms-Himalayan schools is always called the “ Karmic Body,” 
which is the same. For Karma or action is the cause which 
produces incessant rebirths or “ reincarnations.” It is not 
the Monad, nor is it Manas proper; but is, in a way, indis¬ 
solubly connected with, and a compound of the Monad and 
Manas in Devachan. 

Q. Then there are three doubles ? 

A. If you can call the Christian and other Trinities 
“ three Gods,” then there are three doubles. But in truth 
there is only one under three aspects or phases: the most 
material portion disappearing with the body ; the middle one, 
surviving both as an independent, but temporary entity in the 
land of shadows; the third, immortal, throughout the man- 
vantara unless Nirvana puts an end to it before. 

Q. But shall not we be asked what difference there is 
between the Mayavi and Kama-rupa, or as you propose to call 
them the “ Dream-body ” and the “ Spook ” ? 

A. Most likely, and we shall answer, in addition to what 
has been said, that the “ thought power ” or aspect of the 
Mayavi or “ Illusion-body,” merges after death entirely into 
the causal body or the conscious, thinking Ego. The animal 
elements, or power of desire of the “ Dream-body,” absorbing 
after death that which it has collected (through its insatiable 
desire to live) during life, i.e., all the astral vitality as well 
as all the impressions of its material acts and thoughts while 
it lived in possession of the body, forms the “ Spook ” or Kama- 
rupa. Our Theosophists know well enough that after death 
the higher Manas unites with the Monad and passes into 
Devachan, while the dregs of the lower manas or animal 
mind go to form this Spook. This has life in it, but hardly 
any consciousness, except, as it were by proxy; when it is 
drawn into the current of a medium. 
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Q. Is it all that can be said upon the subject ? 

A. For the present this is enough metaphysics, I guess. 
Let us hold to the “ Double ” in its earthly phase. What 
would you know ? 

Q. Every country in the world believes more or less in 
the “ double ” or doppelganger. The simplest form of this is 
the appearance of a man’s phantom, the moment after his 
death, or at the instant of death, to his dearest friend. Is 
this appearance the Mayavi-rupa ? 

A. It is; because produced by the thought of the dying 
man. 

Q. Is it unconscious ? 

A. It is unconscious to the extent that the dying man 
does not generally do it knowingly; nor is he aware that he so 
appears. What happens is this. If he thinks very intently at 
the moment of death of the person he either is very anxious to 
see, or loves best, he may appear to that person. The thought 
becomes objective; the double, or shadow of a man, being 
nothing but the faithful reproduction of him, like a reflection 
in a mirror, that which the man does, even in thought, that 
the double repeats. This is why the phantoms are often 
seen in such cases in the clothes they wear at the particular 
moment, and the image reproduces even the expression on 
the dying man’s face. If the double of a man bathing were 
seen it would seem to be immersed in water; so when a man 
who has been drowned appears to his friend, the image will 
be seen to be dripping with water. The cause for the appari¬ 
tion may be also reversed; i.e., the dying man may or may 
not be thinking at all of the particular person his image 
appears to, but it is that person who is sensitive. Or perhaps 
his sympathy or his hatred for the individual whose wraith 
is thus evoked is very intense physically or psychically; and 
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in this case the apparition is created by, and depends upon, 
the intensity of the thought. What then happens is this. 
Let us call the dying man A, and him who sees the double 
B. The latter, owing to love, hate, or fear, has the image 
of A so deeply impressed on his psychic memory, that 
actual magnetic attraction and repulsion are established 
between the two, whether one knows of it and feels it, 
or not. When A dies, the sixth sense or psychic spiritual 
intelligence of the inner man in B becomes cognisant of the 
change in A, and forthwith apprises the physical senses of the 
man, by projecting before his eye the form of A, as it is at the 
instant of the great change. The same when the dying man 
longs to see someone; his thought telegraphs to his friend, 
consciously or unconsciously along the wire of sympathy, and 
becomes objective. This is what the “ Spookical ” Research 
Society would pompously, but none the less muddily, call 
telepathic impact. 

Q. This applies to the simplest form of the appearance 
of the double. What about cases in which the double does 
that which is contrary to the feeling and wish of the man ? 

A. This is impossible. The “ Double ” cannot act, 
unless the key-note of this action was struck in the brain of 
the man to whom the “ Double ” belongs, be that man just 
dead, or alive, in good or in bad health. If he paused on the 
thought a second, long enough to give it form, before he 
passed on to other mental pictures, this one second is as 
sufficient for the objectivisations of his personality on the 
astral waves, as for your face to impress itself on the sensitised 
plate of a photographic apparatus. Nothing prevents your 
form then, being seized upon by the surrounding Forces—as 
a dry leaf fallen from a tree is taken up and carried away by 
the wind—be made to caricature or distort your thought. 
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Q. Supposing the double expresses in actual words a 
thought uncongenial to the man, and expresses it—let us say 
to a friend far away, perhaps on another continent ? I have 
known instances of this occurring. 

A. Because it then so happens that the created image is 
taken up and used by a “ Shell.” Just as in s6ance-rooms 
when “ images ” of the dead—which may perhaps be lingering 
unconsciously in the memory or even the auras of those 
present—are seized upon by the Elementals or Element¬ 
ary Shadows and made objective to the audience, and even 
caused to act at the bidding of the strongest of the many dif¬ 
ferent wills in the room. In your case, moreover, there must 
exist a connecting link—a telegraph wire—between the two 
persons, a point of psychic sympathy, and on this the thought 
travels instantly. Of course there must be, in every case, 
some strong reason why that particular thought takes that 
direction; it must be connected in some way with the other 
person. Otherwise such apparitions would be of common and 
daily occurrence. 

Q. This seems very simple ; why then does it only occur 
with exceptional persons ? 

A. Because the plastic power of the imagination is 
much stronger in some persons than in others. The mind is 
dual in its potentiality : it is physical and metaphysical. The 
higher part of the mind is connected with the spiritual soul or 
Buddhi, the lower with the animal soul, the Kama principle. 
There are persons who never think with the higher faculties 
of their mind at all; those who do so are the minority and are 
thus, in a way, beyond , if not above, the average of human 
kind. These will think even upon ordinary matters on that 
higher plane. The idiosyncracy of the person determines in 
which “ principle ” of the mind the thinking is done, as also the 
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faculties of a preceding life, and sometimes the heredity of the 
physical. This is why it is so very difficult for a materialist— 
the metaphysical portion of whose brain is almost atrophied— 
to raise himself, or for one who is naturally spiritually minded, 
to descend to the level of the matter-of-fact vulgar thought. 
Optimism and pessimism depend on it also in a large measure. 

! Q. But the habit of thinking in the higher mind can be 
developed—else there would be no hope for persons who wish 
to alter their lives and rais,e themselves ? And that this is pos¬ 
sible must be true, or there would be no hope for the world. 

A. Certainly it can be developed, but only with great 
difficulty, a firm determination, and through nfuch self- 
sacrifice. But it is comparatively easy for those who are 
born with the gift. Why is it that one person sees poetry in 
a cabbage or a pig with her little ones, while another will 
perceive in the loftiest things only their lowest and most 
material aspect, will laugh at the “ music of the spheres,” 
and ridicule the most sublime conceptions and philosophies ? 
This difference depends simply on the' innate power of the 
mind to think on the higher or on the lower plane, with the 
astral (in the sense given to the word by St. Martin), or with 
the physical brain. Great intellectual powers are often no 
proof of, but are impediments to spiritual and right concep¬ 
tions ; witness most of the great men of science. We must 
rather pity than blame them. 

Q. But how is it that the person who thinks on the 
higher plane produces more perfect and more potential 
images and objective forms by his thought ? 

A. Not necessarily that “ person ” alone, but all those 
who are generally sensitives. The person who is endowed 
with this faculty of thinking about even the most trifling 
things from the higher plane of thought has, by virtue of 
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that gift which he possesses, a plastic power of formation, so 
to say, in his very imagination. Whatever such a person 
may think about, his thought will be so far more intense 
than the thought of an ordinary person, that by this very 
intensity it obtains the power of creation. Science has estab¬ 
lished the fact that thought is an energy. This energy in its 
action disturbs the atoms of the astral atmosphere around 
us. I already told you; the rays of thought have the same 
potentiality for producing forms in the astral atmosphere as the 
sun-rays have with regard to a lens. Every thought so evolved 
with energy from the brain, creates nolens volens a shape. 

Q. Is that shape absolutely unconscious ? 

A. Perfectly unconscious unless it is the creation of an 
adept, who has a preconceived object in giving it conscious¬ 
ness, or rather in sending along with it enough of his will 
and intelligence to cause it to appear conscious. This ought 
to make us more cautious about our thoughts. 

But the wide distinction that obtains between the adept 
in this matter and the ordinary man must be borne in mind. 
The adept may at his will use his Mayavi-rupa, but the 
ordinary man does not, except in very rare cases. It is called 
Mayavi-rupa because it is a form of illusion created for use in 
the particular instance, and it has quite enough of the adept’s 
mind in it to accomplish its purpose. The ordinary man 
merely creates a thought-image, whose properties and 
powers are at the time wholly unknown to him. 

Q. Then one may say that the form of an adept appear¬ 
ing at a distance from his body, as for instance Ram Lai in 
Mr. Isaacs, is simply an image ? 

A, Exactly. It is a walking thought. 

Q. In which case an adept can appear in several places 
almost simultaneously. 
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A. He can. Just as Apollonius of Tyana, who was 
seen in two places at once, while his body was at Rome. But 
it must be understood that not all of even the astral adept is 
present in each appearance. 

Q. Then it is very necessary for a person of any amount 
of imagination and psychic powers to attend to their thoughts ? 

A. Certainly, for each thought has a shape which 
borrows the appearance of the man engaged in the action of 
which he thought. Otherwise how can clairvoyants see in 
your aura your past and present ? What they see is a passing 
panorama of yourself represented in successive actions by 
your thoughts. You asked me if we are punished for our 
thoughts. Not for all, for some are still-born ; but for the 
others, those which we call “ silent ” but potential thoughts— 
yes. Take an extreme case, such as that of a person who 
is so wicked as to wish the death of another. Unless the 
evil-wisher is a Dugpa , a high adept in black magic, in which 
case Karma is delayed, such a wish only comes back to roost. 

Q. But supposing the evil-wisher to have a very strong 
will, without being a dugpa, could the death of the other be 
accomplished ? 

A . Only if the malicious person has the evil eye, which 
simply means possessing enormous plastic power of imag¬ 
ination working involuntarily, and thus turned unconsciously 
to bad uses. For what is the power of the “ evil eye ” ? 
Simply a great plastic power of thought, so great as to 
produce a current impregnated with the potentiality of every 
kind of misfortune and accident, which inoculates, or attaches 
itself to any person who comes within it. A jettatore (one 
with the evil eye) need not be even imaginative, or have evil 
intentions or wishes. He may be simply a person who is 
naturally fond of witnessing or reading about sensational 
2 
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scenes, such as murder, executions, accidents, etc., etc. He 
may be not even thinking of any of these at the moment his 
eye meets his future victim. But the currents have been 
produced and exist in his visual ray ready to spring into 
activity the instant they find suitable soil, like a seed fallen 
by the way and ready to sprout at the first opportunity. 

Q. But how about the thoughts you call “ silent ” ? Do 
such wishes or thoughts come home to roost ? 

A . They do; just as a ball which fails to penetrate an 
object rebounds upon the thrower. This happens even to 
some dugpas or sorcerers who are not strong enough, or do 
not comply with the rules—for even they have rules they have 
to abide by—but not with those who are regular, fully devel¬ 
oped “ black magicians ” ; for such have the power to accom¬ 
plish what they wish. 

Q, When you speak of rules it makes me want to wind 
up this talk by asking you what everybody wants to know 
who takes any interest in occultism. What is a principle or 
important suggestion for those who have these powers and 
wish to control them rightly—in fact to enter occultism ? 

A. The first and most important step in occultism is to 
learn how to adapt your thoughts and ideas to your plastic 
potency. 

Q. Why is this so important ? 

A. Because otherwise you are creating things by which 
you may be making bad Karma. No one should go into 
occultism or even touch it before he is perfectly acquainted 
with his own powers, and that he knows how to commen¬ 
surate it with his actions. And this he can do only by deeply 
studying the philosophy of Occultism before entering upon 
the practical training. Otherwise, as sure as fate— HE will 
FALL INTO BLACK MAGIC, 



THE COMMENTARY OF CATURBHUJA MIS'RA OF 
KAMPILYA ON THE AMARUS'ATAKA AND ITS 
CHRONOLOGY 

Between A.D. 1300 and 1600 

By P. K. Gode, M.A. 

Aufrecht 1 records a few MSS. of a commentary on the 
Amarus'ataka called the Bhavacintamani by Caturbhuja 
Mis'ra. Two 2 of these MSS. belong to the Govt. MSS. 
Library at the B.O.R. Institute, Poona. As the chronology 
of this commentary has not been studied by any scholar I 
propose to analyse these two MSS. available to me and record 
some data which may enable me to fix some limits for the 
date of this commentary. 

The commentator bows to god Hari at the commence¬ 
ment of the commentary. 3 In the concluding verse 4 he gives 

1 C. C. I, 28—“ Oudh, 1877, 16.” 

C. C. II, 5 —“ Rgb 321 ”—No 321 of 1884^87 (B.O.R. 
Institute.) 

C. C. Ill, 7—“ Bd. 365 "=No. 365 of 1887-91 (B.O.R.I.) 
Out of the three MSS. recorded by Aufrecht two belong to the 
Government MSS. Library at the B.O.R.I. 

2 These are No. 321 of 1884-87 and No. 365 of 1887-91. 
These MSS. have been described by me on pp. 24-26 of my Cata¬ 
logue of Kdvya MSS., Vol. XIII, Part I (B.O.R.I.) 1940. 

3 MS. No. 32/ of 1884-87 begins:—“sftgwiflr l 

sHternmt q-. q gg: i 
## aftfag 

d qtTrft aTiqrqrqrgr it ii 

4 Ibid, folio 42. This verse reads as follows:— 

=*1#* wqftrermfor: fg; n ” 
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us the place of his residence viz., “ which needs to 

be identified. 

During the course of his commentary Caturbhuja Mis'ra 


(« CM.) points out several Alamharas contained in the Amaru - 

s'ataka stanzas. Some of them 

are : 

^m—M. 2, 

‘‘qsqicl^qqil^T^”—fol. 15, 

3q*IT—fol. 2, 16, 26, 

Wife—fol. 17, 

$qsR—fol. 2, 26, 42, 

Sfl^tq—fol. 17, 35, 39, 

3T3?RT§q—fol. 2, 

3TTO—~fol. 18, 

—foi. 4, 

—fol. 19, 

—fol. 5,12,17,21,41, 

—fol. 19, 24, 

qfttfa—fol. 6, 

sqRtftfi—fol. 23, 30, 35, 

—fol. 6, 

q^q—foi. 23, 

3Tq^q^HI~fol.7,18,31,33,36,42, q^—fol. 25, 

*q*ITqTfrFi—fol. 8, 

^■—fol. 25, 

^nfcT—fol. 8, 18, 27, 34, 38, 41, 

^□T— fol. 26, 

fMtalfrfi—fol. 9, 16, 

qqiqfa—foi. 27, 39 , 

^tfci?7T^—fol. 9, 21, 

qqi^qq;—fol. 29 , 

fqqq—fol. 10, 15, 23, 31, 35, 

11 ‘qguftfa ”—foi. 31 , 

fol. 10, 29, 30, 41, 

fol. 32, 

—fol. 10, 20, 

fol. 33, 

fqqjqqT—fol. 11, 12, 32, 37, 

^qqrqq^—foi. 33 , 

—fd. ii. 

q^qq;—foi. 37 , 

HUlfa—fol. 13, 

gq^I^q—fol. 40, 

fqfeiq—foi. 13, 

3&83T—fol. 40. 


While pointing out some of the above Alathkaras CM. 
quotes their definitions such as : 
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foi. 4 — u m q$q: qram^qT^q i 

HJcftfa qi ci^cqpR || ” 

foi 8 — u Fraritfteg ft*n^: ^qfoqi^qcrfq i ” 

foi. 10—“ mi'. fqjqTOTqife%m: qrf^3& i sr ” 

„ —“ *&&&'iw *Act 

foi. 11—“ftnWT: qfclW* q^ftfiSwaRT ” 

„ —“ %pqi q$q ” 

foi. 13—“ STCTfa: gqtf £Riq qiK'wqiw. ,J 
„ —“ qqifq sitowt gor: smqTfaqOTramq i 
mfoi =q qf?qf|# I! ” 

I desist from quoting other definitions for want of space. 
The commentary quotes from earlier works and authors 
noted below: 

aTO—foi. 3, 6,11,14,21,22,23,31,32,36,37,41,42, 
S®i gq:—foi. 4, 

foi. 7, 20, 23, 33, 34, 38, 
wffc 1 —foi. 22. 

1 This extract reads as follows on Folio.22 of MS. No. 321 
of 1884-87 (See also folio 28 of MS. No. 365 of 1887-91). 

sfiwrifr W— 

1— ‘ I 

2— gppsr fF4W«fe>{*ft w 

3— 'sftafairiT q f^lwra: i 

4— J-rarct ^ t n 

5— q«4T f^Tqs^qjr wfq froM <$ i 

6— qR% q^T: ^qriffsqqrfNqr u 

8—w *ter sfewisr n 
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The lexicon fq*q quoted by CM. was composed in a.d. 1111, 
while quoted on folio 4 is the author of the lexicon 

composed about 950 a.d. 1 

I have pointed out elsewhere 3 that Arjunavarmadeva, 
whose dates are A.D. 1211-1215, quotes the following stanza 
from the Arya-Saptas'ati in his commentary on the Amaru - 
s'atdka [Vide Page 12 of Kavyamala No. 18 (Amarus’ataka)'] : 

“ qg#; 

gqfct q: fqqq^St % ^ qftsra: l 
qj Hpqr %q: II •” 

As Govardhanacarya was a contemporary of Jayadeva, 
the author of the Gitagovinda, who was a court-poet at the 
court of King Lak?manasena of Bengal (A.D. 1185-1206) 
Arjunavarmadeva was practically a junior contemporary of Go¬ 
vardhanacarya. Consequently the two contemporaries may be 
said to belong to the period A.D. 1150-1220. Arjunavarmadeva 

9—w i 

10— ^ ^ itfhq: n 

11— WT qm&fa qtf Qisrfat etc., 

In Chapter VIII of the Natyas'astra (Kavyamala No. 42, 
1894), p. 89 we find the subject of dealt with in detail. 

Compare lines 1, 8 and 10 in the above extract with the-following 
lines in the Natyas'astra (p. 89):— 

“ m stanqqqr H u >’ 

mi II II ” 

The work on quoted by CM. has evidently drawn its 
material from the above Section of the Natyas'astra. 

1 Vide p. 414 of Keith: Sanskrit Literature, 1928. 

3 Vide my paper on “ A New Approach to the Date of Jaya¬ 
deva ” etc. to be published shortly. 
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quotes the above verse of Govardhanacarya' in his com¬ 
ment on stanza 8 of the Amarus'ataka. This very verse is 
quoted by CM. in his Bhavacintamani on this very stanza. CM., 
however, does not mention Govardhanacarya. He merely 
quotes the verse as follows on folio 5 of MS. No. 321 of 
1884-87 :— 

tc qg#i i .” 

It appears from the above quotation that CM. had before 
him Arjunavarmadeva’s commentary on the Amarus'ataka. 

The foregoing evidence may warrant an inference that 
CM. composed his commentary Bhavacintamani after c. a. d. 
1250. The later limit to the date of this commentary is 
furnished by the date Samvat 1726 (=a.d. 1670) 1 of a MS. of 
this commentary at the B. O. R. Institute viz. No. 365 of 
1887-91. This MS. also contains the stanza from the Kryct- 
qaptas’ati referred to above. It occurs on folio 6 of this 
MS. We are thus in a position to fix the limits for the 
date of the commentary of CM. between about a.d. 1250 
and 1600. 

Kampilya mentioned by CM. as his native place is possibly 
identical with Kampil 28 miles northeast of Fattegad in the 
Farrakhabad district of the United Provinces. It is situated 


1 The Colophon of the MS. reads as follows : 

nrrar&rroftr: 59: II 5 II 

ifad wvm mm. \ 

TOT II ^ II 

*f wfrarat p: i 
II \ II 

4 9HNS 
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on the old Ganges 1 between Budaon and Farrakhabad as 
stated by Nandolal Dey (p. 88 of Geogr. Dictionary , 1927). 

There is a town in Hospet taluk of the Bellary District 
called Kdmpli on the bank of Tungabhadra river. 3 I cannot 
say if this town has any connection with efiTfacySf, the native 
place of Caturbhuja Mis'ra. 

The editor of the Amarus'ataka mentions five commenta¬ 
tors 3 of this poem but this number does not contain the name 
of CM. the author of the Bhdvacintdmani. 

It remains to be seen if any commentators of the Amaru - 
s’ataka, posterior to CM. refer to him in their commentaries. 


1 The expression “ ” as applied to 

by CM. supports the identification of qjftrsr with Kampil on the 
old Ganges. = 

2 Vide p. 721 of Indian Companion by G. H. Khandekar, 
Sept. 1884 (Law Printing Press, Poona). 

3 Vide p. 2 of Intro, to Kdvyamala 18 {Amarus'ataka)-—The 

Commentators mentioned are :—(l) 3?^^ (2) (3) 

(4) (5) and (6) —Aufrecht mentions a few 

more as follows: 

C. C. L p. 28—W!#!, fp^5T<3, TO5, 3T4SRR, 

c. c. ii. p. 5— 

There are some anonymous commentaries mentioned by Aufrecht, 



THE DHARMATATTVAKALANIDHI OF MAHARAJA 
PRTHVlCANDRA 

By Ki Madhava Krishna Sarma, M. 0. L. 

The Dharmatattvakalanidhi of Maharaja Prthvicandra is a very 
extensive work on Dharmas'dstra. According to Prof. 1 P. V. Kane 
it consists of ten divisions called Prakas'Us. Of these, the 7th, viz. 
the As'audaprakds'a is available in the Baroda Oriental Institute. 
From this Prof. 2 Kane gives the following information. 

“ by son of His fsj^s are 

Divided into ten J?3RT$Ts, 7th being on 
3TT#N, Baroda 0. I. No. 4006.” 

Three more Prakds r as of the work are available in the Anup 
Sanskrit Library which is very rich in the collection of Dharma¬ 
s'astra. These are the Vyavahdraprakds r a, the Vrataprakas'a 
and the Samayaprakds'a , 3 From these it is possible to give some 
information regarding its date which is not given by Prof. Kane. 

The Vyavaharaprakas'a 

Paper. 299 folia. 14" X6". 11 lines in a page. Devanagan 
script. In fairly good order. Complete. 

1 History of Dharmas'astra, Vol. I, p. 566. 

2 Ibid. 

3 The present numbers of these in the Library are 2437, 2438 and 2432 
respectively. 

3 
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Begins: 

fafe: l *pfcmq qn: I 

fqgfe: m wxffi *r m 
^m^sfqqfe: qssq^ q: qWf i 
qqM^fqqi: fefclW 

sqqifci ndlfa || 

Ends: ^Ifq «HPT« 3(!*ROTTft W^Wh I 





q^rfqq?% sRfirown^ ^miqjfy^quT qm =qg^ ggw: n 

sqqfRqqiT^sq | 

fqeHiw?te#qwi^qq^ te II 

m<i \\\o \\pqrat «ft%gwT- 

Qmmifr qfTOfel^^'qr^q^ cI^q?qjT% z&qft sffal- 
^quq^qqifq s^fos?#fe II ii 
q^ *toRi "qo || 


This is divided into fourteen Ullasas , the Vyavahdra- 
svarufiatadbhedadi, the Asedhabhdsdnddeyavyavaharddi, the 
Likhitabhukti, the Saksisdksyanarhasdksiprabuddhadi, the Di- 
vyddi, the Nirnayddi, the Rnddanapada, the Niksepddi, the 
A bhyupetyas'us'rusddi, the Samvidvyatikramakritdnus'ayavikn- 
ydsctmfiraddnadi, the Vdgdandapdrusyddi, the Sdhasastrisam- 
grahaitastrlpwrisadharma, the Ddyabhdga and the Dyutasamd * 
hvayadi. 
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The Vrataprakas’a 

Paper. 347 folia. 14"X6 ,/ . 11 lines in a page. Devandgan 

script. . In fairly good order. Complete. 

Begins: fife I 

wrawr m€\ m w 

Ends: ffcl tiRQmS&Rfa J^T^SRllft II 

$Ri mm§ q^ferateroi m *jg$si 

zm' II mm: mw. ii \\\\ m*\ gfe 9 sjsr- 

#ffl*IWTteft H11 ^ 11 

A recent hand adds in pencil: &t=Fi |{ooo, 

This also is divided into fourteen Ulldsas, the Vratakarta- 
vyata, the Paribhdsd, the Pratipaddditithivrata, the Vdravrata , 
the Naksatravrata , the Yogavrata, the Yogakaranavrata, the 
S'arnkrdntivrata, (10 and 11) the Mdsavrata, the Ndnctmasa- 
vrata , the S'amvatsaravrata and the Prakirnakavrata. 

The .Samayaprakas^a 

Paper. 28 folia. 14 ,/ X7 / \ 20 lines in a page. Devandgarl 
script. Injured. Incomplete, larger portion missing. 

Ends: 

3 a 3 arere sarin to i 

qifci fq<fn ^Tfq h 

*mra: II 
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sJfaTOSffirer: wwif*ra: ll 

sft^qsnifero^ «nf^iwf% mm ^ 

3*%.II 

According to the colophon this is the third Prakas'a and is 
divided into twenty Ullasas. The MS. contains only Ullasas 3—7 
and 20 with several gaps. These Ullasas are the Ekabhaktadin - 
aktanaksairasamaya , the Upccvasatithivratacaryanganiyama, the 
T it his am any anirn ay a, the Janmastamimahalaksmlvratasama- 
yanirttaya and the Prakirna respectively. 

The dates of the above MSS. are Samvat 1530, 1535 and 
Saka 1551. The endorsement at th.e end of the first MS. makes 
it clear that it was written during the reign of the author Prthvl- 
candra. The date is Sa-rrivat 1530, i.e. A.D. 1472. On the basis 
of this we can safely assign Prthvfcandra to the latter half of the 
15th century. This ruler has not yet been identified. His date 
which is given here for the first time will probably enable us to 
identify him and also to know the historical events connected with 
his Birudas. 




INSCRIPTIONS OF UTTARAMEROR 

By A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, M.A., L.T. 

U ttaram ERfiR, lying about fifty miles by road to the south¬ 
west of Madras, is today a small town with a population of 
over 10,000. During the long period of its existence of over 
1200 years it has passed through several vicissitudes, in spite 
of which the locality has retained many of its most interesting 
antiquities. Most of the shrines have a history of their own 
which could be constructed from the inscriptions engraved 
on their walls by the successive kings who held sway over 
the area. It is remarkable that several names found in the 
inscriptions as indicating the names of localities, streets, the 
fields and their channels, should still be found in current 
use. The persistence of these old names is found nowhere else 
to this extent and therefore constitutes a special feature of 
the place. 

The inscriptional records of the place range from the 
times of the later Pallavas in the last quarter of the eighth 
century to the middle of the thirteenth which witnessed the 
downfall of the Cola empire. The unique feature of the 
records is the continuity of social life as depicted in them 
despite the political changes that followed the conflicts of 
the Rastrakutas, the Pallavas and the Colas etc. with one an¬ 
other. The famous inscriptions of Parantaka recording the con¬ 
stitution, powers, method of electing committees and procedure 
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of the Sabha of Uttaramerur have long before become classic 
examples. 1 The inscriptions of Kannaradeva * of the Rastra- 
kuta line indicating the penetration to the south of the 
Rastrakuta forces, draws pointed attention to the unsettled 
nature of the Cola boundary in the days that followed the defeat 
and death of Parantaka I. (A.D. 907-52). The identifica¬ 
tion of the mysterious Parthivendravarman, whose inscriptions 
are also recorded at Uttaramerur, offers an interesting though 
somewhat baffling problem. Professor Nilakanta Sastri has 
suggested 3 that the name Parthivendravarman may probably 
be only another name of Aditya Cola II. 

The Department of South Indian Epigraphy has copied 
over 135 inscriptions from Uttaramerur. Of these (which 
were copied in the years 1898 and 1923) those contained in 
the report for 1898 have all been published by the Depart¬ 
ment mostly in the South Indian Inscriptions and partly in 
the Epigraphies Indica. About 34 inscriptions still remain 
unedited. The Superintendent has been kind enough to con¬ 
sider my request in permitting me to read and edit some of 
these for my work. He has lent me the original impressions 
of some of these and has also checked my reading of these 
inscriptions in the light of the transcripts in his office and 
has given valuable advice in the selection of the readings. 

1 These were edited by Venkayya in the ASR 1904-05 and 
reproduced in his Hindu Administrative Institutions in South 
India , by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar (pp. 212-45). Sir William Meyer 
Lectures (1929-30). Professor N'ilakanta Sastri verified the text 
of Venkayya in situ and published his critical text and tr ansla tion 
in his Studies in Cola History and Administration, 1932 (Uni¬ 
versity of Madras), pp. 131-175. 

* e.g. 41 of 1898 
77 of 1898 
89 of 1898. 

3 Studies in Cola History and Administration, p. 123, 
footnote. 
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I record with pleasure my grateful thanks to Sri Rao Bahadur 
C. R. Krishnammacharlu, the Superintendent and Sri G. V. 
Srinivasa Rao, Senior Assistant to the Superintendent, for 
the kind help received from them. 

The three inscriptions which are dealt with in this paper 
belong to the time Rajaraja the Great of the imperial Colas 
of the Vijayalaya line. Professor Nilakanta Sastri has dealt 
with, exhaustively, about his reign and has incidentally 
pointed out the usefulness of the pras'astis of the Cola kings 
found in their inscriptions. Writes Professor Sastri:' 

“ The Pallavas and Pandyas followed the injunctions of 
the Dharma-s'astras, and in their copper plate grants, they 
caused a brief history of their ancestors to be engraved before 
recording the occasion for and the details relating to the 
particular gift. But Rajaraja was the first Tamil king who 
conceived the idea of formulating in set phrases an official 
record of the chief events of his reign which was to serve 
as an introduction to his stone-inscriptions. In this he was 
followed by almost every one of his successors on the Cola 
throne, and as we shall see that the firqs'asti of his son 
Rajendra I, which is rather brief in the early regnal years, 
grows in length as the reign advances and descriptions of fresh 
events are added on to it as they take place; these official 
‘ historical introductions ’ in the Cola inscriptions are, in fact, 
an important aid to the discovery of the particular king to 
whose reign any given record belongs. Sometimes the same 
king used two or more forms of such introductions and Raja¬ 
raja I seems himself to have employed atleast three forms 
of which the one beginning ‘ tirumagal pola ’ was the most 
common from the eighth year onwards. In this introduction 
the only reference to the first campaign of the reign, seems 

1 The Colas, vol. I, pp. 201-2. 
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to be the phrase employed about Kandalur S'alai already 
quoted. A second form of the introduction also places the 
victory at S'alai first among the achievements of the reign. 
Yet another dated in the twentieth year mentions that Raja- 
raja destroyed the town of Madurai, conquered the haughty 
kings of Kollam, Kollades'am and Kodumgolur and that the 
kings of the sea waited on him.” 

The forgoing analysis of Professor Nilakanta Sastri sum¬ 
marises the essential features of these historical introductions 
and forms the main basis for all further work in the period. 
The three inscriptions which I have now selected for publi¬ 
cation belong to the reign of Rajaraja and are numbered as 
163, 164 and 165 of 1923 respectively. 1 While these three 
record the gifts by three different persons from three 
different localities of the place, the purpose of the grants is 
common, namely the maintenance of a perpetual lamp or 
Nandd Vilakku. The belief in the efficacy of the beneficial 
effects of such grants was common in those days and is con¬ 
tinued even to the present day. The ceremonial rites make 
the presentation ( dana ) of lamps obligatory on certain prescribed 
occasions. A lamp perpetually maintained in the presence of 
a divinity must of course help in the search for salvation. 

I 

163 of 1923 

This inscription of Rajakesari Rajaraja is engraved on 
the north wall of the Sundaravaradaperumal temple at 
Uttaramerur 3 in Tamil alphabet using grantha letters for 

1 Annual Report of South Indian Epigraphy, 1923, p. 77. 

2 ibid., p. 77. 



163 of 1923 

The scheme followed in the arrangement of the blocks of the inscription requires a word of explana¬ 
tion, The great length of the inscription necessitated breaking it into parts of manageable size for purposes 
of block-making which have been retained and numbered serially 1 to 4. The matter in block 1 marked a is 
continued in the corresponding portion a of blocks 2, 3, and 4 ; similarly b and c are to be read continuously 
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ra, ma, ja, bha ha, sa etc. Among conjunct consonants Sva, 
S’rl, Sti, Sna, Kra, ndra, bra, tya, nda are found in the 
grantha characters. 1 

The inscription records the gift of 96 sheep for the 
maintenance of a Nando, vilakku in the temple of Vellaimurti 
Alvar by one Pokkaccani of the Brahmin caste and wife of 
Komadattu Narayanakramavittan belonging to Vamanacceri, a 
part of Uttaramerur. This charity was. to be under the 
control of the Perilamaiyar who were to maintain it as long 
as the sun and moon endured, and to supply, every day, 
one-fourth measure of ghee for the maintenance of the 
lamp. In default, the duty of supervising the charity and 
enforcing it with sanctions was left in the hands of the 
Annual Committee or Samvatsara Vdriyam for the year, and 
the S'rfvaisnavas of the locality. This is in comformity with 
the general practice mentioned in the several inscriptions of 
the time leaving, such, supervision in the hands of S'rlvai§pavas 
in Visnu temples and in the hands of Mahes'varas in the 
case of S'iva temples, and the familiar terms of Srivaisna- 
varaHsai and Mdhes'vararaksai found at the end of several 
inscriptions only establish the prevalence of the general 
practice. 

2 (1) Svasti S'ri [II] Tirumagal polap perunilac cel- 
viyun tanakke urimaipupda mai manakkola Kandalur 
cSlai kalamaruttaruli, Vengai nadun Kangapadiyum, 
Nulampapadiyum, TadikaivaUyum, 3 Kudamalainadun 

1 This feature is common to all the three inscriptions edited in 
this paper. 

* The necessary diacritical points not being available for Tamil 
letters 1 for and sir, 1 for and r for fl> have been used in the text 
of the inscriptions edited in this collection. 

3 In several inscriptions this is also called Tadigaipadi. 

4 
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Kollamuii Kalingamum, Endis'aipukaltara Ilamandala- 
mum, Irattapadiyum tiridiral verri tandal konda, ta 
(n)nelil valar uli ella yaridum 

(2) Toluta kai vilangum yande s'eliyaraittes'ukol 
S'rl Rajaraja devarakiya S'rl Ko Raja Kesari Varm- 
markku Yand.u, Irupattirandavatu Kaliyurkkottattu 
tankurm Uttaramerucaturvedi-mangalattu S'rl Veli- 
visnugrahattu Vellaimurti Alvarkku S'rl Vamanacceri 
Komadattu Narayanakramavittan Brahmani Pokkaccani 
vaitta, Nanda vilakku 

(3) Onrinal adu tonnurraru. Ittonnurraradum Ivvur 
Pe(r)lamaiyare punaiyahaccava muvapperadaha Candra 
dityarhal ulla alavum nis'adam, ulakku nei (Q/siu) 
Muttamai attuvipparkalaha [I]. Muttil avvandu Sam- 
vatsara variyaflceykinra peramakkalum S'rl vaisnava- 
rana Emperumanadiyare dandipparaka vaittom Maha- 
sa [bhaiyom II 1 ]. 

II 

164 of 1923 

This is also an inscription of Rajaraja Cola having the 
same ‘historical introduction’ tirumagal pola and copied from 
the same place. In the twenty-fourth year of Rajaraja one 
Narasingakramavittan of the Hrslkes'avacceri, a part of Utta- 
ramerucaturvedimangalam, a subdivision by itself in the bigger 
division of Kaliyur Kottam, made a gift of a Nanda vilakku to 
S'rl Raghavadeva (S'rl Rama) attached to the temple of Sriveli 
Vispu for which he placed at the disposal of the village Sabha 


The letters in the bracket are supplied as they are missing, 
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96 sheep. This lamp was to be maintained by the supply of 
one-fourth measure of ghee, every day, as long as the sun and 
moon endured. The charity was to be managed by the Perila- 
maiydr who were to consider that the 96 sheep so gifted would 
maintain the same number of 96 always i.e. to say the annual 
decrease by death of old sheep would be replaced by annual 
births in the herd thus maintaining the same number. In 
default, the Samvatsaravdriyam or annual committee of the 
Sabhd, the Sraddhamantas and the S'rlvaisnavas were empow¬ 
ered to enquire and punish. 

While agreeing mostly with the previous inscription for 
the wording this inscription denotes Rattapadi as Irattaipadi 
Rlarai ilakkamwn instead of merely saying Irattaipadiyum as 
in 163 of 1923. The power of checking the default is given 
in this inscription to the Sraddhamantas also, and not merely 
to the Samvatsara vdriyam and the S'rlvaisnavas as in 163. 
Another part of the locality Hrslkesavacceri is mentioned. 

(1) Svasti S'ripl] Tirumagalpolapperunilaccelviyu 1 - 
ntanakke urimai punda maimanakkolak Kandalurccalai 
kalamarut(t)aruli Venkai nadum Kahgaipadiyum Nul 2 - 
ambapadiyum Tadigaipadiyum Kudamalai nadun Kolia 
mun Kalingamum endis'ai pukaltara Ilamandalamum 
Irattaipadi elarai ilakkamum tindiralvenrri 3 tandal konda 
tannelil 4 5 * valaruli 9 ella yandum toluda kai vilahgum 
yande s'eliyaraittes'ukol 


* uLjiBgsstsr' 
2 Reads 


4 ^ibQ&st^so is the reading in this inscription. In 163 of 1923 
it reads 

5 From here the inscription is not in a continuous line but 

appears to be at right angles for the rest of the line and for the 
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(2) S'ri Koraja Rajakesari parmarana S'rl Raja- 
raja devarkku yandu 24 1 avadu Kaliyurkkottattu tan- 
kurru 2 Uttaramerucaturvedi mangalattu, S'rl Veli visnu 
grhattu ninruarliya S'rT Raghava devarukku Sri Hrsl- 
kes'avacceri Surasaramapi Narasimka kramavittan 
vaitta 3 tirunanda vilakku 4 onrukku vaitta adu tonriurru 
aru. Ittonnurru arukkum Ivvur Perilamaiyare punaiyac 
cava muvap peradaha 

( 3 ) Candr3dityar vara nittamulakku 5 nei 6 mutta- 
mai attavippa(r)kalahavum. Muttil a(v)vandu 7 samvat- 
sara variyance(y)yum Perumakkalum S'raddhaman- 
tarum 8 S'fivaisnavarum dandipparaha Vaittom Maha 
Sabhaiyom II. 9 

Ill 

165 of 3923 

A third inscription of Rajaraja (from the same place as the 
two previous records) with the ‘ same historical introduction ’ 
of tirumagal pola is recorded by 165 of 1923 and belongs to 

corresponding portion of the next line which is indicated by twq 
stars in the proper place. 

1 24 ^(sugi—24r in Tamil numerals. 

2 Reads jw. 

3 

4 epifcgy&tgj- 

s Reads &>$&&&, 

6 Qm(iu) for Qibiu. 

1 ^euireisr® for dieuirmr®, 

8 Reads 

9 The third line does not run to the full length of the first two 
lines and ends within half their space. 
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the 21st year of the reign. As there is no mention of the country 
of Irattaipadi it has been surmised that the conquest of Rat:ta- 
padi must have taken place after the 21st year 1 and as the same 
is referred to in the inscriptions of the 22nd year (e. g. 163 of 
1923) it must have been completed before the 22nd year was 
over. Here is an instance of the use of the historical pras'astis 
which carefully include the achievements of their kings as years 
roll on and grow in length with the length of the reign. 

The object of the inscription is to record the gift of 
a perpetual lamp {Nando, vilakku to the Vellaimurti Alvar 
of S'riveli Visnugrha by a resident of Narayanacceri (another 
part of Uttaramerur) called Sanna Satti Kramavittan. For 
this purpose the donor gifted, (as in the case of 163 and 
164 already noticed) 96 sheep under the same conditions 
with the stipulation that the lamp was to be maintained as 
long as the sun and moon endured. The Perilamaiydr had 
the supervision of the charity and were responsible for the 
supply of one-fourth measure of ghee every day for the lamp. 
Any default in the arrangement was to be enquired into, 
and the defaulter punished by the S'raddhamantas and the 
Srivaisnavas of the place. This was probably intended to 
enforce the sanction as early as the default was noticeable 
and not to wait for the meeting of the Sabha. The 96 sheep 
were to be considered, as in the earlier inscriptions, as per¬ 
petually maintaining their number. The omission of the 
Samvatsara Vdriyam or the Annual Committee enforce the 
sanctions is noteworthy. 

(1) Svasti S'ri [IQ Tirumagal polap perunilaccel- 
viyun 1 tanakke 2 yurimaipunda maimanakkola Kandalur 

1 Nilakanta Sastri, Colas, Vol. I, p. 210. 

2 Reads u-j&sr^m-AQ^. 

3 Reads tyrthscaw. 
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calai kalamaruttaruli Vengainadun Gangaipadiyu(m) 
N ulampapadiyum Tadigaipadiyun Kudamalainaduft 
Kollamum Kalingamum endis'ai puka 

(2) ltara Ilamandalamum tindiral venri 1 tarida(l) 
konda tannelil valaruli ells yariduntoluda kai vilangum 
yande s'eliyaraittes'u kol Ko Raja Rajakesari parma- 
rakiya S'rl Rajaraja tevarkku yandu irupattonravadu 
Kaliyurkkottattu tankurruttarameruc caturvvedi 

(3) Mafi(ga)lattu S'ri Veli Visnugrhattu Vellai 
murtialvarkku S'rl Narayanacceri Kilakkil S'anna S'atti 
kramavita(n)vaitta 2 Nanda vilakku onrinal adu tonnur- 
rani Ittoijnurra rukkum ivvurp Perilamaiyare punaiya- 
haccava muvapperadaha Candraditya vara nittam 
ulakku nei muttamai attivipparkalaha. 3 Muttil S'raddha- 
mantarum S'rivaisnavarume dandippar(a)ka v(ai)ttom 
maha sabhaiyom [II ] 4 


1 Reads Qw&pfl. 

2 Reads @9®^■ 

3 From here in this third line the inscription is continued on 
a different stone and exceeds the length of the other two lines 
about 3| feet. 

4 1 am thankful to Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri who 
kindly verified my reading of the inscriptions—164 and 165 and 
cleared my doubts in certain parts. 
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PREFACE 

In the following pages I edit for the first time the text of 
the Vis'esdmrta of Tryambakamis'ra. It is a little known 1 
orthographical lexicon which gives the several forms in which 
the same word may appear. What the Kavirahasya of 
Haldyudha is for Verbs, that this lexicon is for Nouns. Oppert 
was the first to know of the existence of a MS. of this work. 
In the Private Library of a Paravastu Venkatarangacarya of 
Vizagapatam, he notices a MS. of the Vis'esdmrta. He had 
no opportunity to examine the MS., and he does not mention 3 
the name of the author of the work. Besides this, Aufrecht 3 
was aware of only one other MS. which is deposited in the 
Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras. He knew also that 
the author of the Vis'esdmrta is Tryambakamis'ra. The Adyar 
Library has another MS. of this work, and this was known 
to neither of these scholars. It is a fairly old palm-leaf MS., 
written in Telugu characters and contains 3 folia. It bears 
the shelf-number XX. G. 4, and is mentioned on p. 15a of the 
Second Part of the Library Catalogue. The work is here 

1 Mr. Ramavatara Sarma’s List of Sanskrit Lexical Works Known to 
Us in the introduction to his edition of the Kalpadrukos r a (Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series, No. XLII) does not contain the name of the Vis’esamrta. He must, 
however, have been aware of the existence of the work, for ’he mentions its 
name on p. 48 of his introduction. 

3 List of Sanskrit MSS . in Southern India, I, 580. 

* CC. I. 582 a ; II. 138 a. 

5 
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called Visamrta, probably on the basis of the final colophon 1 
which runs: 

Iii s'nmadarunakatdksamksanasampdditdnandamukundakara - 
ravindanayanaravindapujitapaddravindasakutukacandra- 
s'ekharadayavalambanacitatribhavanasamarthyajagadeka' 
panditahaihviras'nmattryambakainis’ravimcitam visdmr- 
tain nnama pdndityarasdyanam sampiirnam. 

The work is, however, called Vis’esdmrta in the last line 
of the final verse which runs: 

Sampurnam sakaldgamdntararasdsvddam vis'esdmrtam 

But the name Visamrta seems also to have the sanction of 
tradition. Thus in the introductory verses of the S'abddrtha - 
kaipataru 2 of Venkata, a reference is made to the Visamrta 
as an earlier lexicon : 

TO&1TO ^ ^ ^ I 

ii 

trafrrciTO i 

srosftfltercw WtaeOTim: II 

And there is no reason to believe 3 that this Visamrta is 
different from the Vis’esdmrta , the work now on hand. 

Very little information is available about the author. In 
the body of the text, he clearly cites no ancient author or 
work by name. The opening verse of the work is an invoca¬ 
tion to S'iva, and this is proof of his being a S'aivaite, In 

1 Fol. 3b. 

- Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, in the Govt. Oriental MSS. 
Library, Madras, Vol. Ill, pp. 1215. 

^ Ibid., p. 1195. 
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the next verse, he speaks of his study of 32 commentaries 
before he compiled his list of words : 

mm i 

fqf f?l^ 11 

It is not possible to say also anything definite as regards 
the date of the work. The Vis'esdmrta appears to be a late 
work belonging to the period when it was no longer the 
fashion to compose the major type of lexica, the synonymous 
or the homonymous. It probably belongs 1 to the group of 
lexica composed after the Medinl (c . 1200 A.D.) 3 . If so, the 
work cannot have been composed before c. 1200 A.D. It 
seems possible to restrict this terminus a quo further. In the 
verse cited just above, the Vis'esdmrta is described as a sort 
of supplement to the Vdnlvilasa. It is not impossible that 
this Vanlvildsa is identical with the Sarasvatlvilasa of 
Saridvallabhamisra, 3 and that Vatu, a synonym of Sarasvati 
has been adopted in citation for the sake of metre. If so, the 
Vis'esdmrta should be regarded as later than the Sarasvati- 
vildsa which also is probably later 4 than the Medinl. The 
terminus ad quem is given by the S’abddrthakalpataru which, 
as stated already, mentions it as an earlier lexicon. This 
work does not seem to have dated later than c. a. d. 1750, 5 
so that a. d. 1700 will be the latest limit for the composition 

1 Ramavatara Sarma, op. cit. , pp. xli, xlviii. 

2 Ibid., p. xl. 

3 The Adyar Library has a MS. (XIX. E. 4) of this work. A MS* (d* 1776.) 
of it is available also in the Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras. 

4 Ramavatara Sarma. op. cit., pp. xli, xlviii. 

5 See my Manuscripts Notes in the Adyar Library Bulletin, 
Vol. VII, p. 41. 
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of the Vis'esamrta. The date of the Vis'esamrta should, for 
the present, lie only between the two very broad limits, 
A.D. 1200 and 1700. 

Of the three MSS. mentioned at the beginning of this 
introduction, only two were available to me. The Adyar 
Library recently got a transcript made from the Govt. 
Oriental Library MS. described under the number 1752 in the 
Descriptive Catalogue of that Library. This transcript bears 
the Adyar Library shelf-number LIV. B. 3. In the prepara¬ 
tion of this Edition, I have collated this transcript with the 
Adyar Library MS. mentioned above. The latter is designated 
A, and the former B. There is very little difference in the 
readings given by these two MSS., and where one is corrupt, 
the other fails as much. I have been obliged to give my own 
suggestions in most cases, as is testified by the footnotes. 
A really good edition of the work is possible only when more 
MSS. are discovered. My endeavour at present is only to 
give as readable a text as possible as the material on hand 
allows me. 

At the end of the text I append a list of those words 
whose variant forms the lexicon gives. 

Before concluding, I must not forget to mention with 
gratitude the many kind suggestions offered by my professor, 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., D. Phil. (Oxon.), in the preparation 
of this Edition. 


H. G. Narahari 



an: 


Sq^fptfpfaa 

uam aldfriRT a>4 wna'faa; i 
irKhaq wfa W#jh || 
sftqfTfSn^rafaqaqsqfeqfift^par 
a?ia qs?qra ftdfaa i 

qfagqftfei^t qftaaqsa: 5tqpcaifa^«r 
§4 ftqfca qM^amawma 8 ai$m < niaW-t i n 
afinwfflsrita qrfanft qgaHn i 
ssqswwiqjpFiT- n 

sRisqm? # aaa^aaTrqnt, i 
i^afFaisarafTO aq^saaaifq^' n 

1 This verse is so far corrupt. Both A and B give this meaningless reading 
which seems to be hardly capable of rectification. 

2 There is metrical disturbance here, which does not occur if the wrong form 
gif^sropar, given by both A and B, is allowed to .prevail. 

3 A reads 33?%!. 

4 B reads ftfRtar cett. 

5 A and B wrongly read 8n*T«flR!Wt 

6 A reads ; B reads 
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f^a«r ftfafftft II \ II 
fan ftmn*: Am n ^ n 

^TOJji? PW: Ftf$TOT fiTO fi*T I 
tot to ■* jftqt P°t: %°fr sfq ^ ii ^ ii 
5<J^; 8 jpwft 3^ : 4 503^ (sn 3 *ff 5 :) s I 
qfT^T TO#ft sft TOH: II 9 II 

TO TO^ft qflftft wf ^ *TWST 6 I 

TO? Hi?55T ^ HM II ^ II 

^fo^T snfNfln ^ JTf%5j | 
qfTTq^ra^ II \ II 

TO tot fro sffcT qpT ^ 1 

TO* TOTO TO? II V9 II 

qfg $£ * tffeft ^ qfgft qte$ cT«TT I 

sfopt toj«t #h: 7 n ^ u 

qfasW q*5TO: W>m B SRST *Tffl II ^ 11 
\*m ¥r pft 1 

A is worm-eaten here; B reads 
Both A and B read Sqoft =Sf. 

A and B both read 3 d ^TT here also, which is meaningless. 

1 A is worm-eaten here ; B wrongly reads :, 

5 A and B are here worm-eaten. This is my suggestion to fill up the gap. 
Both A and B wrongly read cfPTcSt. 

Both A and B repeat this half as the latter part of verse 33. 

A reads ^ cett; B reads ^ cett, Both are absurd. 
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II? 0 II 

FI: FflWk 1 gtfga a fr§5: | 

vm am m amm ggr ®ssi mra; mm 
q^f qiTftfg : 8 mMtft f$a: I 
Fiif^mas^pp: qsrr a qfoft 11 H n 
^qtfq^^qTuft famt fog am I 
Fnflpsisf§*raat‘ fnM ftfaieam nun 
qst sat fl w gi: sfforateft aqmt i 
jsqiqsg ammat ^ II t* II 

•j~|q | i?< t aP[# maq; am I 
qrsaspa: qmsp=4 mHl mHba foa: n \\ ii 
mama 6 sFftmaamitssm am i 
Fmaiftmmftq^ fnt ?pff ^ #aa n \ \ ii 
gmffot gapfa: span i 

mp 4 a aaiFasr mpaFTsfq a fliaig n ii 
qqpift: qmma: asmaW^a; afo l 
safofoftsqwttswia?rsftan n n 
aRfoafta^affi: pfoi fM am i 
llaMt ^miahrmteft* a amt: n ?«, ii 

1 A reads ; B reads ^SPI^fe which is wrong. 

2 A has lacunae here; B reads <TPPfoft. 

8 A and B read RT^frifg: 

4 A and B wrongly read Wf§^ SffS ^Tf. 

3 A and B read 3 Tf^nq. 

6 This is my suggestion. A and B have both wrong readings here. A 
reads ; B has q^: #SR$Nt. 
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s^a|5W ’^5’® 3[t^: ifajfPfr II 1| 
i«mf n pm? ^ fosi ^ i 
foiflSt *R^i pft II II 
3WI1 ^rCt I 

«nro? “WTOfft Rran ii ii 

rrI?t sna^ftsi'a^r sft ^ i 
snSRRft ^T’-Pnil “iff: JjJwnRflFXHi: || i| 
fwpreql =? f®i«t q<qf ■'iwfffil qsarer i 
®F33«fa TOTO® 3 II X 8 II 
SW smtsft W1 ^ 3Rjft I 

iE«n?: q>»R* ^t?9>sin^nf|sq^ n \\ n 
#qq; #TTt 'KtR: *SMt «H9 r #Tc|: I 

ii n ii 

SR^WU^sfo RTRSIR: WI: 5R: | 

WSITofl RRfUmat VO& |l X"s H 
qg’R'roi ms^rt qg^rr qq ?Rfi i 
fq«l%%ret%«JY %rcrarft ft«R: ii x<r ii 
ft^1?Rjt«RRt^SRTi% sfq iw!t | 
«(5ms%rs[ qTfhsft r ?3iR II II 

ft«m faqlq m fMffit q i 
sra^agsiraait^fii 3 \\\ e n 

A and B both read here cett. 

A and B both read 3F£«rR%. 
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irfNWTft SBTHcC I 

rn^q^ff mmtfi circraoff g ^ s&Prl n M 11 
fflSTrf ?IT 5 RRffflFcTT 5 NSt I 

msraq? t q q 5 T-m^ gsm 11 m 11 
3 T§RT *qrS 5 ft WT W^RTqcft I 
#pi qqgpar 4 fagpsr n \\ 11 
*r 4 f q qf§#r qqf qq^^fq *qjcig ! 

TO^: PHfwteT TOT q TO*IT II \* II 
ftfcIT ftgaftu cfe I 

^ q 4 qqq *r qqf qqfa qT 4 qg 11 \<\ 11 
sqq-^ ifT^[ ^ qf f^rfq 1 
sqsaffas 4 ft qs qftrafireifq 11 \\ 11 

qflT ^3 qflft =q *TT?: ^ II II 

^4 ^ ^q ‘q ^qq 55^ t 

qTfe q^ *q qTf^a 4 qife ^ 6 11 ^<r 11 
q^Tft sfq q i 

flqqt q ftqpft =q #n*ft f|q 4 f^ ll l) 
to«nfq iwfo 1 
qqqq q-qi qgq$ 11 »° 11 

A and B both read oJT^FT^ffq- which conveys no sense. 

A and B read fTTH%dt. 

A and B read ®5i«f|^c^JT§^IT^ which is absurd. 

A and B read only , ?rf5W5r which is redundant. 

A and B have TTfa^rft *T. I suggest this form, 


6 
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fqgq fqgq M fqq qg*ftg$r l 

fq%qq *q 3^ II 8 ? II 

^ Iffc ^Tpq R qrffcl ^ I 

ftqqqsr fqqqq R %T?T fq^ qqR II II 
fw 1 w 2 q #oq 8 q f^fs4ifq qqq; i 
f^?4 fteq % *fcqR 5 #Rq mi ii n n 
q*H q qqTq q fqqq q fqqiqqR i 
faqraq ftqqq qitf qrcw qfrft n n 
qqt qq qqqq qqq qqq q % I 

qrc# qq} srotsft q ms^r: ii n 
qsqjT^sfq msqi: i 

q$R qreq qifi ^qqT qf^qqq; ii ^ n 
#*t q qqq qifq gmqr«r fqi^q: i 
ffqq: #ftq: qWf #qqi^q^tsfq q n n 
^qT^q«frq^«fr ^3=q^fq qqT qq: | 
fWW q qflw mfaqq; u ii 
8$^*r?ws# q qggq: i 
qiq: qqiq: aqrot qqqm qm* h n n 
qfqjTft qifq *ran% qssrctsfq qraq: i 
aroftsft qpqs f7t%ii?#} 6 q| q ii ^ o n 

1 A and B read g4. 

3 A and B have S^f, 

3 A and B read S?f, 

4 A and B have 2. 

R A and B both have 

6 A and B both read thus. It is not clear. 
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^ Rift qftfcafauft | 

RR: ET^TT; RRRSJRJT RT fRlft II <K\ II 

ta^aaiRaifaaaiRaipirea f| ami: I 
RifaRna Rif^saRiffiai 11 \\ n 

?af r fR# ?ift RRERaai i 
naf r ai# am amt sft a sqaft n \\ u 
qgrra Rift Jjffta wal a Jiqiftw 1 i 
RRT R ^fa-T .1 Rift Rift R aftailft R II \2 II 
ff=R: ftaa: w a s u aiaRR Rim pft I 
Rial R RTR'fiT ^tetaRftfttRSI Rs II ^ || 
aRatSRRT*ft RlRtRRHftai5%R RRft | 

RRSRT r RRRRT R RTO: RRRRIRT II <\$ II 
RRRPft RI'SRFRRft 2 RIRRIR Rift R %RIR I 
sptRSflSR^ft RTrTT ^a#aft II 'K's II 
R 'Mt R s ftfipST Rift Iftaft I 
fRR: f?f#t Rift f€t f?imisft || ^<T || 
RftlRIRl^lfwt RftlRtsft R | 

§RRI: |laRlft fftRRTRWRT 3?ft || <\«. || 
aftfiffi! iM R HRRRiqftRRt I 

RR *? 5 Rpftsft R || lo || 

1 This entire line is not clear. 

2 A and B both read ^tjgqw. 

3 B absurdly reads 

4 A has lacunae; B reads 

5 A reads B has fl#5. 
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g*qd ^ ^ II M II 
fan ^*?t ^ *3 %^5RTfq ^ i 

qRT ^ ^R^tsfq =3 1| ^ I! 

qw qwfarn wft wg# ?n i 
qg; qgfast i# qg* i# era: n \\ n 
qqrcte) pigs: ptq# i 
qr^t 3 qfa# # q#t TTfqft qqj || ^8 || 
# q q# wit q^qqrqft msqit i 
sisrqp^qipr ^ig: sn ^ 8 pft il $\ n 
qo?: qqoqspjqieaqqqqfafaq; qftq$r: I 

roift q fa# q # i# ii u ii 
sitW6t qmf# 4 qisft qrafi# sft q i 
qjqfat qrfa# qfat qramsft q s#r n ^ n 

mqratsft q a# q mfa^sft q sigg: i 
fa:# fa;# faas#sft itf#sq qfeq;: 8 n $< n 
pm gq«ft qtft fawanfaa iaft i 
mM qfafa' %* qpr qg mpu ii ^ n 
^fetr §t* 3 qift sfa# *fa ffqfa i 

1 A and B both read %TTt. 

8 A and B read 3R S 9®I‘. 

3 A is broken here; B has SRj[, 

1 A and B read 'sIHI'O'h}. 

* A reads ^s[t E[rft%fa =3 ; B has cett. 

8 A and B read Wrf^qpr ef%4. 
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mvw 1 II 1 ) 

5 *$$: ^ fteraSfcsfq ^ i 

^ *IW *raft II vs \ II 

I^T ^rft $%«llcpN$ *c*ft | 

3^3 *snft HlW ?WT II vs \ II 

^ifq %4 I 

sfm ?wt ii ii 
ufai «fP«m sf4 tos i 

ST^n^ ^FrlT ^ c *FcKW ^ II vs» || 

l|f%3 tjfW snfi 4\'B#ffc| 8PBq& | 

$$«} q|qq qift 5|SR ^ s^yq^ 11 ^ II 
%h qftfeeqft *rft ai©ER i 
^ * 3*W5 ^ <*%T ?WT II *\ II 
5^5^ ^TOTfq 4 | 

qfrlf^ SRffaif R<ftw HfilfalT II vsvs || 

%* I 

TOFft-flW ftp: spf sfq II vsc II 
<sppt *f% *n**# I^sfq ^ I 

SrRT^Sfq ^ f^^T ^l^Sfq =q n v$^ |J 

ftfq^fwlN 6 ftSMSITSZteft ^ | 

1 A and B both read 3T5ir, 

2 A and B both read f^f^-SsT. 

3 Both A and B read fatfej: 

4 A reads and B has 
s A reads f^RS. 

6 A and B both read 3jg3. 
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^ II II 

grates* ^ I 

qr^f mftcianft 1 * 3 4 qE^ 5 6 7 ^ n <mi 


3t q|^eq: mVr: n 

^-iTT^-s^^qwqTefq^T^: i 

fluffs* RT<^ 

w 5 n 


f5n^^q^Rf5r?^^i^^^^^r^^r^rrflr^?r- 
$$mm sro R'jpiq || 


1 A and B both have ‘Bftjf^f. 

9 A and B both have xffJJ^* 

3 A and B read *TR5fit. 

4 A and B have Rf^r. 

5 Both A and B read 4$|t, 

6 A and B read qjqt, 

7 The metre is disturbed here. There is no such difficulty if the original 

form given by both A and B, is allowed to remain. 



APPENDIX 


[This is an Index of those words whose variant forms are given 
by the lexicon. The numbers refer to the verses in which the 
words occur.] 

3TJT ; epwr W ; aTSTCT \\; 8P«rc ^ ; epcPTcT 

vsv; 3PJJT v®; ^vs; m\° ; aflTO ^ 

^ ; aPfSTf ^ ; m* V». 

aTRfcr ; srrftei ^; arrste ci; armra \\; TOPft 

3*Ms; 3#: vs^ ; v$ ; 5155 \%; sromr vc. 

Vtfs v*. 

sfTO s ; ^ v* ; ffosT <)s; 'sc ; 

^f?mra?r iv; ; #>t ; «ehPT ; $5tf$5*r 

i^; H's. 

sjftrar \*; m vs. 

»psff ^V ; frftfl 1 *; wfif 's*; % c ; nt#T c ; srf^RT N»v ; 

^sjrcrftr ^ vs ; ^ v$; ^ 

^ 

^r^icsrnnr H'®; arp;r ^s; stfstrs v®s; srsp; vss; 

arpi^SF ^VJ; ?. \ ; gjfogT c; 5ft^T u- 

cffe^ ^\d ; cfR vs ; filSRitff ^ ; mwft *1 ; vS ; 

?$Nf S ; S ; *wflftr ; ^rnirtt ^v ; qftg *v; 

\c ; 3#*T HS ; 1® ; f^T iv ; gn¥ <1$ ; ffa^S ; ^ 

*1®; 5ft°i t 
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; q?2TT ; W *?; fto *? ; 

'i'A; JRfR^V’A; ?* ; tor *\ ; ftto v? ; ftga 

vs* ; tor *X ; sftSR ?V 

q^R *?; torpt ?* ; q«rr n; tot x; ‘rM ix ; qftto 

50 ; q m i \; ^5 qrto ?? ; qrfe ?*; ter? R; 

<lvj; vs vs ; g^ vs? ; g<wqr ?*; srf<tf5S vs vs ; 

snto vs vs ; srars ; srarft ??; srawr ?vs. 
qi*«rv*; wn 

^; qtfl ^ ; tot ^vs^; vs*. 

nf^TcT vs^; iRsfa, ?v; qgsqsrqf x* ; qg ^\%; TO v» ; 

q#TO vs? ; toff *; ? ; *rrTO n ; irtft ?<s; Rrto vs? ; 

to VS^; #33 vs'-*,; v& ?*; ^ vs? ; ^qf| ^ ; tor ^?. 

qfTO W 

VW \C) ww\c; wgr^v; ^tft ?'L 

q^Ivso; q?TO.?*; to; ^ Tim's; 

; qRP35 ?vs; qrto * ; ?«> ; TONfr ?S ; f^|H vs?,; 

to vs* ; far! ?? ; ^ ; 1%«rmr X ; ft# vs* ; 

ftfR^'AS ; to.?« ; ftftftF*. ? ; to: vs? ; to vso ; to? q* ; 

too* IX; to v? ; 13 vs?; fSJ^r ?*; to V?, M ; 

Ifc v ; %to v ; t%ci vs?; to xx ; qto' n ; Wi \\ ; 

S^Ih^I 1*. 

Siqf *A ; tox 1? ; to V* ; ?^ ; ?*A. 

tor*R *? ; ? o; ec$rc v; ^r ^; sn^r *??; sto 

H? ; TOF ?? ; RqRf55T 'A ; ^ VS* ; sr<? ?vs ; ; §*TT'^ - ? ?vs ; 

§*to n ; ?<*>; %qr ??; ^nj; ?; ^ < n. 

wf ; toft ?s; |cnp5?R *vs ; ftcir 'a. 




A SANSKRIT LETTER OF MOHAMAD 
DARA SHUKOH 


English Translation 

I give below a free English rendering of the Sanskrit letter, 
which was published in the October Issue of the Bulletin in 
1940. As stated there, the letter was published in the way in 
which it was found in the manuscript, and in this translation, 
I am adding some notes where necessary emendations are 
suggested. All the sections begin with Svasti S'rimat. This is 
a form of beginning letters in Sanskrit. Svasti means welfare 
or long life and S'rimat means possessing auspiciousness. 
These two words are not added in the translation. The 
translation is only provisional. By the nature of the language 
employed in the letter, an accurate version is impossible. The 
corruptions in the text make the translation more difficult. It 
is hoped that even this provisional translation will be of help 
for the readers to understand' the text. In the translation, the 
paragraph numbering is retained as it is found in the text 
and where there are noteworthy features in this numbering, 
they are explained in the notes. 

I. Prowess which cannot be taken away, or 
withstood ; generosity ; sweetness of words that 
have to be honoured in matters to be executed, 

7 
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that deserve to be borne on the head, that can¬ 
not be deceived in the world, that deserves to 
be swallowed by the gods, that cannot be 
pierced through by scholars, that is a brother 
to nectar; bravery ; majesty; heroism capable 
of discharging important duties; beauty; 
abundance of the highest dexterity which has 
attained to blissfulness and from which admix¬ 
ture of caste is taken away; adroitness—who 
is the abode of crowds of virtues beginning 
with these. 

I. 1. 1. RASB. has after and SflffiTORpf after 

1. 2. Read for RASB. reads so. Read 

for §^3?. Or perhaps qualifies i.e., beauty 

deserving to be coveted by those in responsible positions. 1. 3. 
is repeated in RASB. 

II. Who is a Chintamani (the celestial 
gem that provides all wishes of the worshippers) 
at the feet of the crescent-crested (Siva) that 
is being meditated upon in the minds for a 
long time by those who have escaped from 
worldly circumlocution, that has been anoint¬ 
ed by the paste of the decoration of the brilli¬ 
ance of the cluster of rays that rise up together, 
that has the aggregate of the lustre of the 
moon, the fire and the sun, and that does not 
decay; 

By whom have been deceived (i.e. surpassed) 
the master of words (Jupiter), the four-faced 
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(Brahman) and the wide-mouthed (Siva) by 
the beauty of the flow of sweetness in construct¬ 
ing and expressing extremely fascinating words. 

II. 1. 1. Read First written . Then the 

anusvara above 3 scored by a line. RASB. has for 

This section contains two distinct epithets. But MfaRT 

appears only once. 

III. Who is the abode of the assemblages of 
all virtues ; whose brilliance is as firece as that 
of the fierce-rayed (sun); who is supremely 
handsome; by whom is contemplated Rama, 
son of Dasaratha who is dark like a new cloud; 
by whom has been imitated Parasurama in 
point of gifts; who is great in stature; by 
whom has been imitated Rama (Balarama) in 
point of fair complexion; by whom has been 
accomplished the study of Samans ; in whom 
is the termination of the poverty of the 
Brahmins; who is a sporting ground for the 
goddess of speech ; by whom the high-bom 
damsels have been deprived of self-control on 
account of the lustre of his body; by whom 
the opponets have been driven away through 
friendliness ; who is free from wrath ; by whom 
has been resorted to the sipping of the nectar 
of auspicious benedictions; by whom have 
been satisfied all the desires of the crowds of 
mendicants; by whom has been conquered the 
god of love (Kamadeva) through his beauty; 
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who has a shining string of fame; for whom 
prostration has been begun by noble Brahmins 
with exalted and unrestrained epithets; who 
is the transformation of sanctity; who is an 
ornament to the learned ; by whom retirement 
has been resorted to; by whom the curse of 
world’s misery has been annihilated ; who has 
desire to help the ordinary good people ; who 
is a protector of kings with no desire (for 
rewards) at the time of their desire to speak 
to him ; by whom the exploits of Arjuna have 
been performed ; by whom the entire time has 
been devoted to the joy of learning; by whom 
the celestial village has been planted on the 
earth ; in whose battles .the enemies have been 
conquered. 

III. 1. 2. Read TOfRTCfa. RASB. reads so. Read 
RASB reads so. Read RASB. reads so. 1. 3. Perhaps 

f>ct before SJfsftd should come after STH. 1. 4. Read 
RASB. reads so. 1. 5. Read RASB. reads 

Read RASB. reads so. 1. 6. Read RASB. reads 

9I?df^R. Read RASB. reads so. RASB. reads qRtfTRfa 

for qNflc’TWd'I. f^TSJR not clear. JTT means time and perhaps it means 
at the time of desire to speak; 1. 7. Read SRRffa for fRRNffa. 

IV. By whom the crowds of disputants, 
not to be censured and deserving of praises, 
were immediately turned into fire-flies at the 
rising up of the sun (in the form) of all- 
wisdom, endowed with clearness in composing- 
prose and poetry with are capable of being 
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attained (only) through inestimable good deeds 
that can be earned (only) through the dust on 
the feet of Siva (Lord of Physicians), which 
deserve to be propitiated by the foremost 
among the best of men, which are capable of 
being enjoyed in rapture, which deserve to be 
spoken of, which deserve to be saluted by the 
over-lord of the gods (in the form) of groups 
of poets, which are capable of being enjoyed 
incessantly, which can be spoken of along with 
nectar, which can be properly understood 
(only) through wisdom, which are flawless (and) 
which appeal to the heart. 

IV. 1.1. Read for q?JT and for JTF3T. means 

V. who is (like) the lord of Chandi {i.e. 
Siva) who is white like the mass of cuttle-fish 
bone (which is supposed to be the congealed 
seafoam), who is ferocious, who has performed 
the destruction of the very ferocious (demon) 
Munda and others, who is the master of the 
platform in the entire aggregate of the uni¬ 
verse, sporting in dances and adorned with a 
heap of lotuses, by whom the head of the enemy 
of the lord of the earth was crushed to pieces 
reminding the deeds relating to Gandiva (the 
bow) of Arjuna at the time of the burning of 
the great Khandava (forest) having unexpected 
branches proceeding like fierce and uplifted 
circle of hands. 
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V. 1.1. RASB. has after qsfil*§. 1. 3. RASB. reads 

VI. By whom (even) the flocks of ravens 
with darkness terrible and crooked are made 
supremely resplendent by his lustre as of the 
fire at the time of deluge which swallows up 
the water to the bottom. 

VI. 1. 1. RASB. reads j 1. 2. RASB. reads 

VII. Who is the abode for the repose of 
the play that cannot be transgressed, which has 
been resorted to by the entire host of sciences, 
which are an ocean of beauty (also salt) moving 
up, fondled by softness, shining forth, rising 
up and vert clear. 

VII. 1. 1. Read srf&wtalWRW. 1. 2. RASB. reads 

In this section, the words Fffecl MfaRf do not appear in the beginning. 
Perhaps this and the previous section were together counted as one, 
or this is an omission. Tw.o separate epithets ending in a locative 
plural come together in a single section as in the 2nd section. 

IX. By whom the three-fold world has 
been made into a hermitage; whose prosperity 
is without an example ( i.e . equal); by whom 
the imitation by the lustre of the cold-rayed 
(moon) has been encircled {i.e. made impossi¬ 
ble); whose fame is a necklace of pearls to the 
world; who has innumerable presents coming 
from the ends of the world (literally space); by 
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whom has been accomplished the eating of the 
nectar of the Lord’s stories ; by whom has been 
effected the destruction of the assemblage of 
evil deeds ; by whom has been done the punish¬ 
ment of the wicked persons; whose food is 
the nectar of auspicious benedictions uttered 
on the mention of the arrival of many kings 
announced by the door-keeper; who has 
beautiful movements of the limbs ; who derives 
joy ; whose fame moves shining; by whom the 
movements of evil-doers has been stopped ; 
by whom the conduct of good people is ever 
followed up; whose conduct is good; who is de¬ 
voted to the thought of Brahman with no (other) 
thought; whose conduct is widely known in 
the whole world-orb; by whom the entire 
adultery has been wiped out; by whom sorcery 
has been arrested; by the spread of whose 
virtues, the (other) people have been surpassed ; 
who is an incarnation of Dharma; by whom 
the crossing to the (other) shore of the ocean 
of worldly miseries has been taken up; the 
flow of the nectar of whose words is resplen¬ 
dent ; who is a pilot in the ocean of literature; 
who is a support to the world ; from the heads 
of whose enemies cut by the sword of very 
sharp edge along with their attendants, there 
is a shower of blood flowing without obstacle ; 
the progress of whose intellect is shining; by 
whom the essence (of truth) has been known ; 
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the wandering of whose mind is like (that of) 
an elephant in the lake of supreme bliss ; who 
is an ornament to the orb of earth ; in the case 
of whose chiefs of proud enemies who are 
put to complete flight by the sound of the bows, 
the women of the harem have left off the jing¬ 
ling of the ornaments ; by whom revenge has 
been left off; who does helps of various kinds 
to the virtuous; who makes the world free 
from diseases; by whom the syllable Om is 
(ever) remembered; who is dedicated to 
Narayana who is free from (mental) modifica¬ 
tions who has no form and who has a form ; 
by whom great authority has been won by the 
variety of his virtues ; by whom the expulsion 
of those that are opposed to Hari has been 
taken up; by whom the deep gloom of the 
darkness of the Kali age has been completely 
destroyed through imitation of Prahlada ; by 
whom the banishment of the debased people 
has been accomplished; by whom has been 
effected separation from the hosts of wicked 
people ; by whom has been adopted the remedy 
for the ruin of the three worlds ; by whom the 
splitting up of the poverty of the hosts of 
learned men has been accomplished; who 
turns away his face from the wives of others ; 

(To be continued) 
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ww pens zi&t i 
s^tot: fli^qi p I ?SR?fa fagifa gpnfa ^ s&?t 

ll (3) 


ft%flrft% s wl «whs wit siW ^ |% i 
3?#%i ft ftsgfet: it% swrtT ft% srt: ll 

ftl: I sjftl^fSftr I PWC 

CRH. snq^ftcr i # siftra! 8 i <ot&s faro sr- 
«WCT: I ^TS?fr ^ sn^^ftr 1 «nft ^ I %: S^T: 11 

snrofcrarfh sraftfcr I wg 9 wpi *wm, 

3TfercTerafoT simm I f^TO *rafoi ^S4 sngsrWfer. i 

^ sng&ffci ^r fMf $m: ll («) 

fttt fm\ii t i 

JPftfpqnfts fterfft q% qftsw: 11 


I ^ pftT: qpqftenft tefFTftjfKt 4 
^raiftijtrsr snNi^ I zr^praift ^ 

ftsrftr wm <rftft ^kt: 6 i for n 


1 Kead WAR. 2 Read ^T^H. 

3 snfiT ^ not wanted. There is a cross mark above 
the line before ^FtR and a line is drawn below the line up to ^ to 
indicate that the passage is to be deleted. 

4 Read ffcrawfanfl. 


5 Read §ffar 
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ziifl fqfoiT: wfqciK: faro: qran 
qqW q§:'g#a I |^Rci wtPrir: I #iqM: 

3c&qr qR4r TOR: II (<\) 

fqsfcqqt q^i: ga^: qq? |q4f|#qT#1 
apt * fsl ft #rfct 3 Tf^ 5 g^ §sfR n 

fq^TFrT I ftpsn^S^Tft TO: 1?RT: I q^V 

qRqf|<$s ql^Tqq^f: i qsnfeq 1 fq| faqqfaf 

qifaq: | Rq flpITOif q^: I t 

Rq T^q^Tcaq: 2 ffa n 

fq^c^qilfa TO: §5RT: 3q4i agTOTOfe «TWTO: I TOfa 
8?iq ^ ssfa qqferfqfa i #* 4 t isr: 3^3 ^ to: i srafaq 
s#4 spft %=5Riq Rq fwiRq 1 i^Rcf =q sqqq^d 3 #q scsrreq 
Rqqjl (R) 

qflqi^f qrfWymRqt frot q mmxt q§*rt: 1 

m ¥ sfori* qqjr q^*ft| qf^f^ 11 

qftqR: I q^TR: q^lRT: 8 fqqq%T: qq^T fq WT: 
^ffapiTOT: I m fq TOTO: I TORq^iT: I ^Tcfq 4 qifa- 
?nfa 6 qqretfN 6 qsqig tors^to. 11 

1 Read qqic4. 

3 Cf. N. 10. 9. This is not what is found in N. 

3 Read RTfTT: 4 Read ?HTq«r. 

* Read 6 Read m 8fl?% 
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usot nifi: qqqr ?q bto: q^^TT sfqqu 

f%^qi fq wrcoqrft qf^u # *mq*j qei sw*% qsqTg 
q^rfr srgisq ^wi sqfafagq t! O) 


to sto?: fq^TT & §fap toto* I 

s# toN: qftoN: w^'ira*. II 


to p I toto: I ffe fq fqf?q | q% 1 | 

TOT OT: 1 2 3 cl# 3T I ftto&PwS: | I ^T 1 f? + TO#f- 
5T%R: | m^SRT: #fqq: | q%: 4 I 

cT<to: gicftw qsfsto Rfl^T: i toq I 
qTTOtori 5 ww i ^t 6 srtoqq: ^q^torcr; I 
q^T «#qfRT: 7 II 

f%iT giqfcq q^sfRT: i mj g# TOifq ^qqqiwfq 
qq qqft: #*q w. §§ qqfor *t%t: i gqqj s??rt: 
gqdttenfa: I ^fswT^qfq#: toq snfaarc: srqflT 
snfqq^^T ^PwqqT: || (<£) 

1 Read Sl%Rf: 

2 Word not clear. Perhaps 3?qqqT: 

3 One letter completely worm-eatem after fq. 

4 Read only %q; 

3 Read ^raf|qT: 

" Started to write perhaps and corrected into *EI. 

' qf: completly worm-eaten. Only a conjecture. 
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d# m 1ST: « 83 Snf$PGR I 

3fT #TT faf5I *t# $3 q: II 


feft gs^HTO TOT: mri\ fl 1 *PRf: ^T: ^TTOTf^- 
JTO: | afjftsftr ^3 amferffc* ^fawf^TTO 8 I 
%% =4 fifgfir *1# #5 ^ ^ft: II 


fl^ft wprfu^f ^iRCrwei I q*rf^: sstercgxffl: n^wr 

star. ^t: siqsnft*i«ra: I <% ^ sFgsr: ^3 ^qftsr 

Mta: fafsf srqfag^ *$ 35: asfsft 39 T q^ta ^q qft: 
f&ra |fq II ft) 

Tprfl: S#® I 

st^tt iI #> n^%g^ , n OTT# ?nf: n 

fips^T: I S1%T S^tataFlT: 4 sta: I 

qlfqsf^qt i wr ^3 erfsft anitara: frafaft 

TO I f?T ^T ^TfeT: 33 qqfa 5 II 

s%ht: sft: smwMf: q^Tsfq q%sH^3l:sita*- 
jrt. 13 i^qi: srrcqfai arrows: qTO'tafeqfflisg- 

3rRi: %c!K: l) ft«) 

1 Read sp,. 2 Read 

3 Read ^fon: l 3?!#: ^RR. 

4 Read ?faf5r:. The portion does not seem to be- 

necessary, fw is mostly worm-eaten; only a conjecture. 

4 Perhaps to need m 
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qfqft: qifeqf ^rftraRT W^r 4 * ’fcU 
wt 5*mh <roi? g^pf ifp? jrit w 

I f|^wA«ft: ^HT 3 %$& qsfoT: qqcngfef- 

W anW: I TOt t ^T: I & WJffi: f^cTH 

I WT: ^T TOR: TO^: 1 gSHTOft 

TOqfl: 2 i4MT ?T^ felMf 3 II 


f^crqq; qfqfvi: qqftclTC: 3P?qfol <J&n% q%IH I 

otc: *r3g?a: sqqfo pjoirafa =5qiq^R: §&$q 

TO: 5Rcfk: Ciht^hit: h (U> 

l| qT# #r ftWt ^ $g fRrt g*fafa i 

ute^ qa^fqq #*T ^ M (I 

15^ i #& Avs s^tot 4 fq?iR S3 

*nsa q°i: 6 1 qf^q 7 ^R: ^ mi gjraft i 

TOq TO 8 #q^5?q5rTiaftfqoi fqui *Rrcqi% 9 || 

1 Read 3^3:. 

s Read ^qi^T: I ^ is partly worm-eaten. But there is no 
eft mark. 

3 Read sftftgq: A little space left blank before eft. 

4 ^ mostly worm-eaten. 

5 q in ?eft worm-eaten. 

* Read ti^TR. This ^WT unnecessary here. 

7 Not clear. 

Read m. 

9 Read «RT^. 
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5ii^4i TOTO fagsrc ^3? 33 ^4: } 

ggsfiPJ 9TOK fg *TO 40T aTFqqTSsfiM qfetf 

(\R) 


n ?LH nb srst srt to! 4 i 

srl'f^f^ *HT ll 


4 3 *r ^ qrarasra i m$\ 3 g to 

i 4 35 *$ra ^fq sir 1 *r $ 2 raft =4 qkft: i 
STT?^ 8 SfTO ^ftfcfgfa 3^f^ 4 ^ qspiT q^tif: || 

SE^onf^sfa f^q ^ Figts^H 3FH ^ *2? to: 
W s 4 | srcfcs ^ f®f4f^ sRTft =q sjiloqgsq fq^tegfa 3*qfci 
^cRiftft:ll (U) 

3 f^f to: <£§ p? |*R 1^ yrta TO I 
TOrtpw? ft*rWft <fl% 5% flto jri f|qt: II 

i qn% to: s?s p* 

^tfiTOR ^Wf^T TO4 7 |Tq G 4RTOT§ TTO I *RRT ^IR 

1 Read aw. 

2 Perhaps to read ¥R^[ itself. 

3 Read siTSgsji. 

4 3 G3 lfe mostly -worm-eaten. 

J |c4 completely worm-eaten. 

* Read foigffo 
Not clear. 
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mow qfa $m x & v\mw 2 qte ^ sr<i ^t 
*ffaR: II 

qtageifa ^Saj to: SBflSlS ^ sftafcg 

f^rarl I ERFTT BJSlt SRI^ STO mt 3^ *3 | 

?ra Urn sftsRi: II (S«) 

?ifgt m$\ %N#qTt m i 

SSftH ipW gT^fw^TOT^ II 

5 fm 1 f$ri fi*rc TOt srsr smi aiftwfan* ?fi 

'*' ®v 

33RWi «ra I TOfffTFI 5RITft ^ *RcT *35: I fan 
qgfat* ^TWt TO 4 II 

fm fetf TO: 3^3#; ^iprmfalfani TfcTOig qg fl^f- 
agrrffi ^ II (^) 


q*3T n <ng gf t ^ nnf 55R ?mt #rig 1 
mm qf^ Rfi ^t fW nsfa: ii 

1 In ?M$3sr ^4°rt, only ^T and oft - can be seen. SR is dear in the 
next line. The end of the line is completely damaged. 

2 Read qta^PT. 

3 Read . This is at the end of the line and much 

damaged. 

4 There is the figure 3 to mark the end of the sukta. 
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q^T I »: TO?R: l t^TR q^xhlftq 1 I m || 
^T 4ft ^T qnPRM | 

l^cf | cH3 4 4ft 3IRT ^TO^TcffiT* 

sprmsi wi mm: mm |qT*. 7 qt^qq^ i sqftft«r Rt 

m ^T: I STOTTO^ la: ft 8 || 

mm: mwm: l feqgT farewT l qftq s^gqftqrf s?q% I 
sftstff ^rqftt vim srrcr^ i cf fft srnfoRi I 
dsf^f^Rt. 1 ^ s 4 qiq w i sr tepra i 4tsq: 

gifeei i a ^rr: sNfcgq^ (%. q. H- 0 fft anmi 
^gg'sqcr I q#q ?%% g^iqi sr^ifqqi qprft qg#; r 
aft q?ft tocpi irsgft r^t: suirr: qt: aq^q^ | qqift^ 
cqift^^n:|| * (*, H) 

^4 |qT 3^ aRn gsfc^qft!®^ ^4 i 
qq^faft <f*t 4ftnr n*riftq^ n 

mm i ^npnJSNT ^qq^q. qsftfoT \ w< m: \ w; ^ 
iB i to 3 ^ ?ft gqq: qftft wq^q°i^ i 4tfft qrqftft* 

1 *? at the end not wanted. 

2 Passage not clear. 

3 The letters after 31% and before q^fifsq much worm-eaten. 

4 qgj is in tact; %q qig very much injured. 

J fq in £%*1 completely lost. 

3 Read ^qpUTTcHJfT. 

7 The 311 mark and visarga in qis completely lost. 

8 This is one of the twelve Anukramaiiis of the author. 

9 One ^ is unnecessary. 
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\%: | qq^fTN: 2 q?qT 

i%f% WV33& i srw «ra**r qtftfeftft i 

m *$ ^i^rra 3 §§ q&rm ii 


SfllgsrT 3 FSR*sg^ SRjtffbT | fli ^T F^cftf^I 

tRTHc^ qftfg: qqgOR! ?te =qi^ ^?q^qonqqiq^ ; ^q: 
cf =q i q;qqfq qw^nq: §g fg* l ig 

flT|%Pi II X ft, *0 


gfg^ WT T^ft faft* W* Otft * 51 ! 

^ sffRFtlfaRR: ^ f m$i II 

3TSfq 4 I gffcftq ^oftqT | fgrfclftq I ftftfa 

g§nft 6 qi^ 6 im*. 1 mfm *tto: i fq 
it sfff tRFT 5f9»: I I 

qj qim. 11 


SsqqT^T^tsFJq snfenc^i set srt dttli 1 gfgftq sqofar 1 
ifoftq MtaT 1 Mfcr tfmmqT 1 a^for grafts 1 sftsq 
sre ^q qqfq 1 iran^M £t qRqfo 1 wt fa-§^ 
qRqrq as?! 11 \ ft, ^) 

1 ifq mostly damaged. 

3 Read ^F^SRP?: 

3 Read e?q §qra. 

4 Read gfgq. There is a stroke above q to indicate that the f 
mark is to be deleted. 

5 Perhaps this word is not wanted. 

6 Perhaps to read 4FWT. 
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51 ft: *TOf*TTO5f OTr 3#*rf% I 

*?$T^ TO s^t^firl ^Tl% ^T #TO: II 

5TTft I snftsF^TT 1 ^ | STTfo TO^T 2 I 

^TO^f 8 % I ^STftrofS + + TO* TO^fa I 

zpm 5 f«n wTt% JhRT: 1 to TOsf^t TOft ftftgfir 

TO^rfa: S3 safe* fe*ri% ^toT sfaTft I sftTO $m- 

P^TOT II 

SF§: fSFftf 5TORHWi sisftw. I STTcfa ^'JTI ^qfofi*U 
#sq^«7R s>i^ *m $? srfg 1 to QmWa: wiHfa- 
cT^int 5#: ^f% ^tosiFfof TOtfmfcqwfq ^ 

Sftsqr: II 8 (v», <£) 

Wt * pRI^nfel I 

#% * ^u jppfara i ^ fiNr 11 

1 Read Sflf4: *F§: f^T. 

2 ?T portion in completely lost. 

3 Read 5^?Rt. 

4 Read ^T^RTf^ *M. The two letters after 4ls?rf4 very 
indistinct. The first can be made out as ¥3T and the next as fc[. 
The letter ^ in is completely lost. 

0 93 must be the meaning of ^Rf and as such it must appear 
after |WTTf33 and must be read $T3f33. 

6 Read stfcf. 
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I ^T^T 4 f^lf Sqfa Ef|fe: 6 i sm p 

fami I 3TOSTTCI: T%^T 7 I *ft fit %WT: 8 I ^ 

w sftfir: *r ^*n fr% n 9 


3T^I gsRcg qfog *€\fct I ^Rqcg & €\S\ 

niifqct^^ ctsrai %iwrat q§g: I #q ^ 

favm srera: | q^ftq ftifpT cjsrar niffo* 

q^qfe || t °> 


*Pr f^srT aft * *fem §3 qmt * §g; i 
m 5? forefrp * % iWfwrt H 

1 Read 

3 Read 

3 The reading is only a conjecture. «T is quite clear with sift 
mark following. There is something before that; it looks like 
f%, but may be only q mark to complete the in One letter 
before this is missing, 

4 This is not quite the meaning of %f?[g where there is the 
superlative. 

5 Read f^T. 

6 Read 9p:. 

' After f^M something begun, perhaps ftr and deleted. 

8 Read f^*TT: 

9 Here there is the figure 4 to mark the end of the sukta. 
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^ I fort i # p ^st 1 2 i OTcftw 

TO: I fq 3^r: I w ^ I ^foT^‘ *T^^n 

(SR. %. <l *\s, ^) 3 qqift ^ i qq fq ^3: J\m: 1 

qiqifoftq ^ dfo I fq* ^ SP»RIRI 5 1 ^ 

*r * 9 feq*nq: 1 sugftq qiorqig: 12?^ *rcrt ^iTOq: qig&if^g 1 
sqfar |q gq: 1 geqft fq s^ircite: 1 TOqrfq %q$ softer % 
qtfaq^ 11 S 0 , ^) 

q ^ q% q q^ ^t i 

5£Pr *pqf ftg q^qt qpft q qftt qq? qqift u 

tor i fqqfq w ^qoftq: 1 qq fq q^: 1 
shhr 1 ^fqftq #qT 4 5 ^qmm 1 % rto: i «w fq 
if|q : 6 sfto: ' am TOft II 

q;dfo aai ijgfor switou qq & w. 1 ^itsrihri 
gtsqqfo: m qq=^ra I m ^fq: * 3 % qsrai: 

gsre*. m qq^fo 1 sra fq qqi%q q^ I) R (^,«) 

1 Read m\. 

2 Looks more like 

8 There must be some word like ^fcf W missing. 

‘ Read egtcIT. 

5 There is no word in the text corresponding to this word. 
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^ l 

* ^1 ^ «T JTO^J II 

^T^TN: I « <TC»$ ^ p + «jR f^RUlT 

«TT^ft 3T 1 I ^ 2 ’ll sr&TFTT I 3R 5fTO I T%> 
s^RlI STRct ^Fff ®TTf^ ^TPf 4 *TCRf I ^ 

q- WRil: I sffa: *FT%T3 li 


|:%^t: qfi & sigpjci: l str^ ’ll Tqftfl 
fSpq^l I Ml ztfl ^RcT 3R^ %ROT fsflf^q: % ?sr |3 =3 
fecnrir ^H: ^1 II 3, (<\, S) 

igrt' f^^^SFT | 

^ I ^JtST rn I %3: 5 I <{te?ft I 
i 3t^t^ Icf^rsj^ i sffjRfq 6 *ro 3^ ifo 

1 Read Vtfot After c^BRS dots are put above all the 

letters & Between 4 and ^ here there is a cross mark below 
the line and after some letter is written and scored off. The dot 
is over this also. Then ^ etc. follow. 

2 Read 5H%q. 

3 fw in the beginning not wanted. 

4 Read 3?T in the beginning not wanted. 

5 Read jjg;. 

c What is written is It is a conjecture that 

the two letters that are completely lost are Read i 

arffcft. 
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I ajromr 1 I *R ^ TO: I m <R 5R%R 2 I 
^ 8 I <?ft: *FTOTO 1 arfWI TRf: 4 | 

qi^T TOHR I a^TOT ft TOV I 5 tPr5RI3^- 

TOTSRqfcR: 6 I q^#M 7 fft II 

%^|tf,t ^ ^ifci sRgfcngg I m ^ srra: | 

3Tfjftfq qq TOffi[ I qq ^Rsqqiq; | spcfaffl I 

q$qf srfas qft: ?*qfq ftqft qqft i qrafqm ^qqHrcrac. I 
qfqqRi ft q§4qtfa qqfctr || 8 ('s, <:) 

4 stsrcmt SR * TOt ^ i 
ftr# st to: R?feTf% il 

4 qT 8 1 4 ^4 ^trt 9 q«n 10 *ngwT sn^ q4 feaRT 11 
#RT|RT nmk I To: *fft#4 sqTOfcf q^TTOT: t 

1 Read angora:. 

2 Read «w|^d^ :. 
s Read 5lRt. 

4 R. V. 10-85-40. 

5 N. 10-21. Read ^rqffq. 

6 Read ^TTOTter^qm:. 

7 R. V. 10-18-8. 

8 Read q;, 

9 Read q^fT. 

10 Read TO. 

11 Read fqqq?3ff. 
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ilsA sfHfafeT: RRfct | #5§>;ft 

?PT^r ffa 1 n 


OfFRT ^??T TO 3TTl^fT ctf fowfcci ^SfTIoqT | *l( 
■mi ?th: mimm ^ %%£ tftffc | ^ to- 

faid sfflirasT: z&wfo i ?r ^ oti: ^fesT *i#a to*? cftMft 

9# il ^ ft, * o) 


#s ai^Bj fist fefft gfi n8ht|^ i 

%st * 3T3: HSt 11 

^3 I snqjTH: I ^ %: fl s I fpflft 

gfl thrift TT^R 6 ftsR I W6 ^ STO: I 
*&fh §s&qf cr^r 7 ^T|?T: II 

3»T8S 3IFWH*. I *% TO loftcf fijSRilftPT WH 
3R* ^ Big: | |sr qspftqt gqjqf glffl 

FWl^ll * (M) 

1 There is the figure 5 here to mark the end of the Sukta. 

3 Perhaps to read SRnStg. 

3 Perhaps to read SPiT. 

* Reading very corrupt. Perhaps %5Plf§ trg. 

5 Read 

6 Read *#? *|5Ffofr. 

7 Read ^u. 
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wtt Msfc i 

T%#q5r ^ ft**T |3[T TORL *R*T II 

I i# mm m l «r%rc; ggRt 
M^l m^SRST ^ ^T: ^OIT TORT: 2 I m 

mm mm n 

5^r «nro sraWta sRTft Wfenfa I qsrar 

fMfaU f^5r^ ^ ^t: wit graft: | f3$g sst sen^jpsnq 

mm II ^ (\i «)• 

gj*t ?r sri ?ffff fra*i ?ri n^ft: g& i 
f^T s^ft 5*% ft <rift fr#$ g^i gf m.* ii 

3^: I I ^Tft: 3 R^IT^: I ^ *# ^ftf* 

^ I W^f 5 ^TO: 6 I *TgT *ft h 

1 ¥[ completely worm-eaten. Only a conjecture. 

2 Read mte . 

3 Read . Perhaps it may be m: g*ft 3T l STf^T: In this- 
case another alternative meaning of 3*5? is missing. 

4 Read qftjrfa. 

5 After 3j?gf^i % the next letter seen is it. Then one letter is 
missing and what follows is cl; perhaps both together form 
Then there is ff and another letter is missing; perhaps both to¬ 
gether form «r. Read c^cFH. 

6 ifFl: quite clear. Two letters missing, Reading only a con¬ 
jecture. 
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with what has been cognised or is being cognised, since 
there is occasion for mutual dependence. 

49. Therefore we look forward to the position 
that when there is contact, the floor too is cognised 
through its capability, but that its being cognised is not 
a factor in the cognition of the non-existence. But in 
the context, its utility is not to apprehend the counter¬ 
correlate, since it is not to be apprehended through the 
substrate, as in the case of conjunction. Nor is it 
for contact, since its non-existence has direct contact 
with the sense-organ. If it is not thus, how can there 
be such a knowledge “ the sound heard before does not 
exist now ” ? 

50. If it be said that it is through inference, it is. 
not so ; for if sound itself is made the minor term, it is 
not the substrate of the probans. If non-eterntiy 
alone is the probans, there is not established definiteness 
of time for the non-existence. If ether is the minor 
term, not being cognised becomes non-conclusive as a 
probans, through its being possessed of that, since even 
at the time the sound was present, it was there. Simi¬ 
larly even if time too is the minor term, there is a 
defect. 

51. If it be (like this)—I am at this moment in 
possession of an ear devoid of sound, since there is the 
absence of cognition of sound, like a deaf person—it is 
not so; for the example is devoid of the probandum 
and (also) it is contradictory. To be deaf and to have 
ears are contradictory. And even for his ear being 
devoid of sound, there is no means of knowing. 

9 
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52. If it be said that the means of knowing it is the 
purposelessness of production of what cannot be utilised, 
it is not so, since it can be justified by the first sound. 
If it be said that their utility is in respect of producing 
another sound, (and) that for the last it is not in that 
way, it is not so ; for a sound being the last is not 
established. 

53. (It is also) because people like us cannot con¬ 
ceive of everything that is generated as having a pur¬ 
pose or as not having it and because it can be justified 
like the purpose of breathing in and breathing out in 
the state of deep sleep; also because there is the per¬ 
vasion that if there is generation there is necessarily a 
purpose. But merely by the non-cognition of a purpose 
throughout, there is no disappearance of a generation. 
If it be so, in respect of him, there will disappear its 
production from ether only as determined by the ear- 
cavity, since for a deaf man, it has no utility. At the 
time of the controversy the ear of the deaf person has 
sound because the location which has capability is the 
hole of the ear-cavity that is not covered, like the hole 
of the ear-cavity of people other than him. 

54. “ Drum, harp and flute have no sound, be¬ 
cause there is cognised capability for relation with a 
knowledge common to it while it is not perceived.' That 
which is-cognised even when what is capable of relation 
with a knowledge common to it, is not perceived, has 
the non-existence thereof; for example the floor which 
has no jar.” If it be so said, it is not so, because there 
is no capability for relation to a knowledge common to 
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it since sound is heard and harp etc., are seen. If it be 
said that it is merely by conceit, it is not so ; for even 
then, the destruction of sound is not in that location and 
since absolute non-existence has no restriction in time. 

55. “Let it be so; indeed drum etc., like 
sound, are extraneous adjuncts for ether. Therefore 
sound produced in them becomes produced (only) in 
ether itself, and if denied there, becomes denied even 
there, like happiness in body etc.” If it be so said, it 
is not so. There (in the latter case) when the soul 
is established as having an extraneous adjunct by 
perception, the denial of pleasure etc. also are es¬ 
tablished by perception. And it is not so here too, 
since ether, defined by that extraneous adjunct, is not 
perceptible. 

56. If it be said that (even) then the extraneous 
adjuncts are perceptible, it is not so, since non-existence 
is not apprehended through them. Or if there is (such) 
apprehension, there would occasion cognition even by 
perception. 

57. And in this case it does not happen that non¬ 
existence is to be apprehended (only) through real 
substrates: and they too are not established by percep¬ 
tion. ; for in all cases even when the cause of the sound 
is hidden, there is the knowledge of the non-existence 
of an (already) cognissed sound. 

58. If it is said that there is such an empirical 
statement in respect of them, which are (really) within 
the scope of inference, it is not so, since there is non- 
conclusiveness for the probans not being cognised as 
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having that, and (also) since at the time of knowledge 
of the non-existence, the substrate is doubted. And 
(it is further so) since there is non-establishment in the 
alternative of the subject having been cognised and 
(also) since sound as probans is not established owing 
to the sense-organ being intercepted. 

59. Further how is there the congition of the 
destruction of substances, qualities and actions whose 
substrates (too) are destroyed ? If it be said that it is 
not so by any means, how is it that there is the destruc¬ 
tion of the effect by the destruction of the substrate ? 

60. If it be said that there is congnition* in that 
way by inference, it is not so, since the reply has 
already been given by the same argument. If it be said 
that if even when the threads are destroyed the cloth 
is not destroyed, it shall be cognised in the same way, 
let what will support this counter-argument (reductio 
ad absurdum) be enunciated. 

61. “ What is cognised here does not have a series 
of effects, since when what is capable is not so cognised, 
it is not cognised.” If it be so said, it is not so ; for if 
what is to be established is that the parts of threads 
are not the substrates of the cloth, it establishes what is 
(already) established. If what is to be established is 
their possession of the destruction of cloth, it is sub- 
lated, since it exists only in the space of the cause of 
its counter-correlate. 

62. If it be said that what is to be established is 
that these fibres ( i.e . parts of threads) have the non¬ 
existence of those threads that have the non-existence 
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of the cloth, it is not so, because it is not reasonable to 
have it, in so far as the destruction of the cloth is after 
the destruction of the threads. And if only the capa¬ 
bility is established, the destruction of cloth is non- 
established, since its destruction or non-destruction is 
equal. 

63. “ When there is the denial made of a qualified 
object, the non-existence of the qualifications is also 
become known as an inevitable course. Indeed the 
knowledge is (in the form)—the threads that are the sub¬ 
strates of the cloth are not in their (own) parts, like 
qualities and actions.” If it be so said, even then, it 
has to be said what substrate the destruction of 
qualities and actions and (also) of the cloth, has. 

64. If it be said that the substrates are the fibres 
themselves, then this is an error; for it has not them as 
location. “ They too have that location, since they are 
not far apart, as determinants of the substrates ; even 
with a location of this nature, there is its apprehension 
since there is no deviation of capability.” If it be so 
said, then there is no rule that the apprehension of 
destruction is only through the location in the inherent 
cause of the counter-correlate, since there is apprehen¬ 
sion in another way also. 

65. Therefore if a thing has a particular causal 
aggregate for cognition, when that (causal aggregate) 
is there without that (thing), its absence can be appre 
hended in any place or at any time whatsoever. 

66. There is, however, this much difference. If 
that (the causal aggregate for the perception of 
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non existence) is existent, it is (known) through per¬ 
ception. If it is known, not being-existent at all, it 
is through inference etc. This is the position. 

67. By this must be known to be remedied the 
conflict with the textual statement that non-existence 
is apprehended by the two (substrate and counter- 
correlate) that are existent; for it (the textual statement) 
has as object that which has as counter-correlate some¬ 
thing that can be apprehended by the two (counter¬ 
correlate and substrate) and it is an object of inference. 
Otherwise, there is the occasion for the non-establish¬ 
ment of the substrate. 

68. Even then there is no rule regarding cognition; 
what is, however, intended is only knowledge (in 
general), since what is useful for that is only thus 
much ; for cognition somewhere comes in through the 
falling together of the causal aggregate. 

69. And if the textual statement is very particular 
about the cognition of the substrate, there would have 
been no illustration like “its destruction is like the des¬ 
truction of the fir-e after destroying the fuel,” since that 
is non-established. Indeed the destruction of fire is 
not apprehensible in the series of its parts, through 
perception ; for they are not apprehended. Nor is it to 
be inferred by elimination, in so far as there is no pass¬ 
ing over to other places etc., since the probans itself is 
not capable of being apprehended, the substrate being 
not obtained. Nor is it proper that one can hope to 
prove all this at one stroke from the destruction of the 
cause, since it is non-conclusive. 
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70. If it be said that there is no defect in so far 
as it is qualified by fire, it is not so, since the pervasion 
is not established. Indeed nowhere has it been establi¬ 
shed that from the destruction of fuel, the substance 
fire has been destroyed necessarily ; for the function of 
perception (there) is not accepted. Therefore it has to 
be admitted, even though unwillingly, that for such a 
thing by discarding which, passing over elsewhere is 
impossible, destruction is apprehended even by that 
place etc., which are the necessary causes etc., for there 
is no other course. For this very reason, even if dark¬ 
ness is perceptible, the venerable Teacher regards it 
as a non-existence. By this is explained the prior non¬ 
existence of sound. 

71. When matters remain in this way, there is 
the inference stated : sound is non-eternal, because it 
has the attribute of production, like a jar. And this 
is not sublated by re-cognition; for it is not different 
from the re-cognition of a flame (of light) etc. If it be 
said that it is not so, since, being unsublated, it is 
intrinsically valid, it is equal. 

72. “ It does not exist in the case of a flame (of 
light) since it is sublated by the imposition of con¬ 
tradictory attributes. Otherwise, there is occasion for 
the elimination of the empirical usage of- difference, 
since there is no cause for it. Or, if it is from nothing 
(in particular), there is stepping beyond (the limit).” 
If this be said, this is equal in the case of sound 
also; for there are (attributes like) loud, louder, low, 
lower etc. 
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73. If it be said that here it is not natural, it is 
not so ; for the rule of determining a thing as naturally 
established in such and such places is equal even here. 
Indeed, in the case of the coldness and fluidity of water 
or of the heat and brightness of fire being natural, there 
is no authority other than perception. 

74. “ It is reasonable only in this way, because 
there is not obtained any other adjunct and because 
they are uniformly obtained as abiding in them.” If 
this be said, this (too) is equal. If it be said that even 
then there is doubt regarding its being the attribute of 
something else that is supersensible, this too is of that 
same nature. 

75. Then is it that if a thing is obtained as 
abiding in another, the former is certainly the attribute 
of the latter ? Now in this way cases like “ the conch 
is yellow ”, “ crystal is red ”, “the cloth is blue ”, 
would be like that, since there is no difference. 

76. No. For, their being errors is determined 
when yellowness etc., remain as attributes of other 
things and when conch etc., remain as having attributes 
opposed to them and since there is agreement with 
concomitance and non-concomitance with (the presence 
of) China rose (japa) flower etc. 

77. And here, being loud, louder, etc., does not 
remain as attributes of anything else. Nor do the 
sound ka etc., of parrots and other birds have other 
attributes. Nor do they agree with the concomitance 
and non-concomitance with (the presence of) other 
things having those attributes. 
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78. If it be said that even then there can be 
doubt, then this (doubt) is so in all cases. And in this 
way, nothing can be established from anything in 
any case. 

79. And this is not capable of being doubted at 
all, since there can be no residual impression of what 
is not cognised and since what is not brought about by 
residual impressions cannot be superimposed. 

80. And they are not cognised at all as attributes of 
tone ; for sense of touch etc., do not function in respect 
of positive things unless they are included in touch etc. 

81. Nor are they cognised by the sense of hear¬ 
ing itself; for, not being made of air, it cannot cognise 
the attributes of air, like the sense of sight. Or (it 
would be that) being loud, louder etc., are not the 
attributes of air, being the object of the sense of hear¬ 
ing, like the sound ka. Or, (it would be that) air has 
not attributes that can be cognised by the sense of 
hearing, sinse it is tangible, like earth. 

82. And if it is not like that, there would be 
occasion for the sound ka etc., too belonging to air. 
What of that ? If it is an attribute of what has the 
parts ( i.e . the whole), it becomes non-eternal; if it is 
the attribute of the ultimate atom,'it cannot be cogn¬ 
ised. Both of them are not acceptable to you. Neces¬ 
sarily, the sense of hearing must have an attribute of 
the class to be cognised (by it), since it is an external 
sense-organ, like the sense of smell. 

83. “ Let tones too belong to ether. And in this 

way, it would be reasonable that there is the cognition 
10 
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of its attributes by the sense of hearing.” If this be 
said, it is not so; for in the case “ this sound ga is 
loud or louder,” tonps do not manifest. And a general¬ 
ity does not manifest except through a particular, since 
there is no cause. Indeed the causal aggregate for the 
manifestation of a generality is included in the causal 
aggregate for the manifestation of a particular. 

84. Whence is this? (It is so) since it is no 
ascertained from concomitance and non-concomitance, 
because generalities are cognised only in jars etc., 
that are cognised by sense-organs, and because 
they are not cognised in super-sensible things like 
mind. 

85. If it be said that in these cases the natural 
capability alone is the cause, and that the capability 
of the individual is not a cause, then in this case, 
since existence, substanceness, earthness etc., have 
natural capability, there is occasion for congnising them 
even in ultimate atoms etc., and if they do not have 
capability there results their non-cognition even in jars 
etc. Therefore your effort is a wrong reply. 

86. Therefore the capability ‘ of the generality to 
be cognised is certainly included in the capability of the 
particular to be cognised ; hence when this (particular) 
is not obtained that (generality) is not obtained at all. 
And thus when, there being no possibility of loudness 
etc., being super-imposed, their being natural stands, 
difference becomes real through the imposition of con¬ 
tradictory attributes ; therefore re-cognition is no author¬ 
ity ; hence there is no sublation by that. 
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87. Nor is there the presence of a counter¬ 
probans ; for, as between two things that are mutually 
contradictory, there cannot be in reality equal force. 
When we think of the defects of the parts of one of 
them, if there is defect for this one, that alone shall be 
raised. If there is no defect, your own (probans) alone 
must be defective. Hence what is inferior cannot be a 
counter-probans. 

88. If it be said that even then, in a case like 
“ sound is eternal, because it is a substance not having 
(another) substance (as cause) ” something has to be 
stated even in the stage of establishing, (the reply is 
that) there is non-establishment (of the probans). 

89. If it be said that it is established as : “sound 
is a substance, because it is cognised by a direct relation, 
like a jar,” it is not so ; for this too is not established. 
Indeed, when its being an attribute of the sense of 
hearing or its being a substance is not established, 
there is no authority for sound having a direct relation. 

90. “ There is elimination (as authority). It is 
thus : when on account of non-difference in the matter of 
existence etc., there is exclusion of the three (categories) 
beginning with generality, by the denial of its being an 
action through the denial of inherence in a tangible 
substance, there remain substanceness and qualitiness ; 
here there is the relation of either conjunction or in¬ 
herence.” If this be said, it is not so; for on account of 
the strength of a sublater, when substanceness too 
between what remain is denied, there is occasion for the 
sublation of the means of valid knowledge that makes 
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known the probans. Or in case there is no denial of 
substanceness on accconnt of a sublater, when there is 
occasion for the non-denial of its being an action etc., 
the elimination is not established. Therefore a partial 
elimination is not an authority, because it is a cause 
only to narrow down the doubt. 

91. Then what is the sublater for its being a 
substance ? This is the reply. “Sound is not a sub¬ 
stance, because it is a cause for regulation of an external 
sense-organ, like colour.” Since, on account of its 
being a quality by elimination, there is established 
something in which it inheres, there is no establishment 
of its being a substance as being cognised by a non¬ 
remote relation, since it is sublated by the means of 
valid knowledge which makes known the probans; and 
there is no presence of a counter-probans through what 
is not established, since what is not established is of 
lesser strength. 

92. “ Now in your treatment it has been estab¬ 
lished by yourself that sound is not at all a quality of 
the sense of hearing. And it is not a quality of 
the sense of hearing, since it is cognised by it. That 
which is cognised by a sense-organ is not the quality 
of that sense-organ, like the smell etc., that are cog¬ 
nised. Nor is the sense of hearing what cognises its 
own quality, because it is a sense-organ, like the sense 
of smell. Hence there is no establishment of its being 
a quality.” If this be said, what of that ? 

93. Nor is it so; for in the non-cognition of 
smell etc., inherent in the sense of smell etc., its being 
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its own quality prompts nothing. Indeed, non-cap¬ 
ability is the adjunct there. Otherwise, there can also 
be doubts like : “ pleasure etc., are not the qualities of 
the self, because it is cognised by it (the self), like 
colour etc.; nor is (pleasure) cognised by it (the self), 
because it is inherent in it, like the unseen potency ; nor 
is the self what cognises its (pleasure), because it 
abides in it like a jar etc. that are the substrates of 
smell etc.” 

94. Therefore, whether it is its own quality or 
the quality of another, it is not cognised if it is not 
capable; but it is cognised if it is capable by the 
capable (agent). Then what is unreasonable here ? 
Necessarily the sense of hearing must be what cognises 
a specific quality, because it is a sense-organ ; for, 
otherwise, there is purposelessness for its creation, 
since whatever is other (than a specific quality) is 
cognised even by other sense-organs, 

95. Nor is its purpose to cognise any particular 
substance; for a sense-organ is the cogniser of a sub¬ 
stance only in dependence on its capability in respect of 
its quality; not merely by its capability in respect of 
the mere existence of the substance, Otherwise, because 
the lunar light is in itself capable, that too can be 
cognised. Or, the self, being cognisable mentally can 
be cognised even in deep sleep. Or, the sense of sight 
can function even in respect of non-produced colour. 
Therefore sense-organs take up the substances only in 
the wake of the capability of their qualities ; it is not 
otherwise than this. Such is the position. For this 
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very reason, ether etc., are not cognised by the sense 
of sight. 

96. “ Then let sound be eternal since it is the 
sole quality in ether which is eternal, like the maximum 
grossness abiding in it. This is a counter-inference.” 
If this be said, it is not so ; for there exists an adjunct 
(in the form of) not being a product. Otherwise, it 
will be that the specific qualities of the self are eternal 
like the maximum grossness abiding in it. 

97. If. it be said that this is not a probans since 
it is sublated by perception, it is not so, since there is 
no scope for sublation where there is no adjunct; for 
if there is discarding of it ( i.e. being a probans) when 
it is fixed by its own nature, there is occasion for 
discarding its own nature (as well). Therefore there 
is no difference whether an adjunct is assumed 
through sublation or otherwise. 

98. By this is refuted (the inference) “ because 
it is cognised by the sense of hearing like soundness ; ” 
for here too, that itself is the adjunct. Otherwise, 
smell, colour, taste and touch too will turn out to be 
eternal ; for there is facility to apply (an inference) 
“because they are.cognised only by a single sense- 
organ, like the sense of smell, like smellness etc.” and 
others as well. 

99. Contradiction and inconstancy are quiet im¬ 
possible here; thus there remains non-establishment. 
That too does not exist. It is thus. Now, sound is 
obtained as having increase and decrease, through the 
condition of loud or low, in the comparative and 
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superlative degrees, according to the previous argu¬ 
ment. And this possession of increase and decrease 
is obtained everywhere as agreeing with particular 
causes. Eternal things that have no causes have only 
(maximum) increase, like ether etc., or only (maximum) 
decrease as ultimate atoms. But if they excel anything, 
they are not lesser than anything. Therefore, this, 
being excluded from eternal things, and abiding in 
what have causes, rests only on the acceptance of being 
produced. This is. applied in establishing a counter¬ 
acting agent. Sound is produced, because it has both 
increase and decrease, like sweetness. Otherwise, if it 
exists without anything to regulate it, it can exist in 
eternal things also ; for there is no cause for restriction. 

100. If it be said that this course is only in cases 
other than sound, it is not so ; for it is abundantly pos¬ 
sible in all inferences to bring forward a counter-proviso 
“ except what has the probandum as an attribute.” 
For if the gradation of what is manifested is not due to 
a gradation in what manifests, there is occasion for its 
not being its nature. And to be one’s own nature is 
regulated. And there is no agreement for anything else 
with what manifests and what produces. And there is 
no other mode possible with being one’s own nature and 
having an adjunct. 

101. “ Let this be so. Even then, what is the 
conflict of production with eternality, whereby there 
can be the establishment of the counter-acting agent ? 
And if this is non-established, what has the non-estab¬ 
lishment of the pervader for you cannot prompt anything 
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for us. This probans has been set forth from the 
Buddhists, which is doubted and existing in the counter¬ 
subject.” If this be said, it is not so. Indeed this 
(attribute of having) production, is excluded from eter¬ 
nal things that are opposed to the proximity of the 
causes of destruction when there is the exclusion of 
what pervades it, and it comes into rest in what has 
destruction endowed with the proximity of what pro¬ 
duces destruction. 

102. If it be asked whence it has been ascertained 
that there must necessarily be a cause of destruction 
for what is produced, it is not so. Indeed, its non¬ 
proximity now is not like that of ether etc., because 
there is opposition to one’s own nature; for there is 
seen a relation between production and destruction. 
The non-proximity, however, of what are not opposed 
can be through separation in space, as the Himalayas 
and the Vindhyas. 

103. The separation of the spaces too must be 
due to opposition or to non-existence of the cause. 
Even from what was said before, it cannot be the first. 
The second, however, shall be like cloth and safron. If 
just as prior to association with safron, the cloth shall 
perish even prior to association with what destroys, indeed 
just as there is no destruction without association with 
what destroys, similarly it will be that there is no des¬ 
truction of cloth without association with safron ; who 
can prevent their relation ?. Therefore non-relation of 
what are not contradictory is pervaded by the regulation 
by separation in time. And that, being excluded from 
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recognizes the Go-pa-s, that is to say, the Jiva-s, as of 
the character of his own Atman and takes them under 
his protection, till the time of the (great deluge, prepara¬ 
tory to the next) creation. He becomes Go-pala. 
“ Oqi ! that (transcendent Brahman) is the infinite 
existence. That (Brahman) am I. The transcendent 
Brahman of the character of Krsna, that is of the form 
of the one everlasting bliss, that I am. Oin! that 
(transcendent Brahman) is the infinite existence. I 
alone am Go-pala. The transcendent, truthful existence 
that stands unaffected by the bondage (of worldly ex¬ 
istence), that I am.” Conceiving himself in the afore¬ 
said attitude, one should bring about the identity of 
the Atman, with his own mind. One should conceive 
of the Atman in the attitude, “1 am Go-pSlaThat 
Go-pala alone is the non-distinct, endless and eternal 
(Paramatman). (3 q) 

The Excellence of the Abode of Go-pala, the 
Resident of Mathura 

O Brahman! There shall be residence always 
at Mathura, (the city whose guardian-deity I am), 
for me, who wield the conch, the discus and the mace, 
and wear the garland of lotuses and wood-flowers. 
He who worships, in the region of Mathura, or remain¬ 
ing anywhere else in the Jambu-dvlpa, my Vis'va-rupa 
of transcendent radiance, my formless form, and my 
image, he becomes the more endearing to me on earth. 

The image of Krspa, installed in that city, is worthy 
10 
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of being worshipped by thee always. People worship 
me through (worshipping) the four different incarna¬ 
tions of this (Krsna). Here, people of clear intellect 
worship, in accordance with the spirit of the (Kali)- 
Yuga, Krsna, (the Paramatman), Go-pala, along with 
his brother, (Bala-rama) and Rukminl, (his spouse). 
The wise man should verily adore the ParamStman 
in the attitude: “T am the originless, the eternal 
Go-pala. I am the most ancient Pradyumna, I am 
Bala-rama, I am A-niruddha.” I, who am that (Brah¬ 
man), should, divided into the parts indicated, be 
worshipped by the denizens of the Bhadra-vana and the 
Krsna-vana, in accordance with the course prescribed 
by me, with a purely detached frame of mind (and 
without expecting any return). Those that cannot 
adopt the prescribed course, those that are afflicted 
with the evil influence of the Kali-age, should they 
have their final resort in me, (with true devotion),, 
even they would deserve to take their residence in that 
city of mine, (but not those who are no true devotees, 
of mine). Even as thou art attached to thy sons,, 
(Sanaka and other Brahmarsi-s), even as Rudra is at¬ 
tached to his Pramatha-gana-s, even as I am attached to 
LaksmI, even so is a true devotee my favourite. (31-38) 

Establishing the Four-fold Nature 
of the Lord 

Thereupon, (the lotus-born Brahman) asked (the 
Lord, Narayana), thus: “ How can this one Deva, 
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(Krsna), be constituted of the four Deva-s ? What is 
reputed to be the one, the indestructible (indivisible) 
one, how could that have become several indivisible 
ones ? ” (Narayana) replied unto him, (the lotus-born), 
thus : “ Foremost of all, (before the creation), there 
was only the one, non-dual Brahman. Therefrom 
originated the Ekaksara, (the one indestructible), 
known also as the A-vyakta, (that was not dis¬ 
tinctly manifest). From that indescribable one, (the 
A-vyakta), originated the }VIahat, (the vast cosmos). 
From the Mahat there originated Aham-kara, (in¬ 
dividuality). From that individuality arose the 
subtile elements, the five Tan-matra-s. Therefrom 
were evolved the five (quintuplicated) gross elements. 
By the gross elements was invested the indestructible 
(Brahman), (as with a veil). That indestructible (Brah¬ 
man) am I. The (indestructible) Om-kara am I. I am 
verily devoid of dotage, devoid of death, devoid of fear 
and immortal. I am verily the Brahman that is not 
fear. 1 am verily the liberated one. I am indestructible. 
The Brahman, that is absolute existence, that is of the 
form of sentience, that manifests itself and pervades 
(everywhere) likewise, that is one aloiie, and non-dual. 
That (Brahman) becomes four-fold, through the influ¬ 
ence of Maya, (illusion). (Bala-rama) the son of 
Rohini, is the Vis^vatman, arising out of the letter “ A ” 
(of the Pranava). Pradyumna is the Taijasatman, 
arising out of the letter “ U ” (of the Pranava). 
A-niruddha is the Prajnatman, arising out of the letter 
41 M ” (of the Pranava). Krsna, on whom the entire 
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Universe depends, is the Turly a of the character of the 
Ardha-matra, (the Bindu of the Pranava). Rukminl, 
(his spouse), is (the S'akti) of the character of Krsna, 
(the Sakti-mat) himself, is the prime-cause, (the creative 
energy) of the Universe, viz., the Mula-prakrti, (the 
primordial originant out of which the world has been 
created). (The same Rukmini is the Prakrti of the 
form of the Go-pi, Radha as well). Knowers of the 
Brahman ascribe to her the character of Prakrti, be¬ 
cause of her inseparable association with the (Krsna)- 
Brahman, (and likewise, ascribe to the bevy of cow- 
herdesses), the character of the Pranava, because of the 
inseparable association of Krsna, the Brahman, with 
the bevy of cow-herdesses, from whom have been 
generated the S'ruti-s. Hence Go-pala-(krsna, the 
Paramatman), arising out of the Om-kara, is firmly 
established in the Universe, (as the all-immanent Antar- 
yamin, as the Vis'va, the Taijasa, the PrSjfia and the 
Turiyatman forming the substratum of all things). 
Knowers of the Brahman also speak of the identity of 
(the Kama-blja), “ Klim,” with the Om-kara. By 
meditating on me, especially at Mathura, any devotee 
of mine attains liberation. (38-45) 

Description of the Form of the Lord to be 
Meditated upon as in the Heart 

The Go-pala-yantra, the lotus of the form of the 
heart, (wherein the lord abides), which when fully 
blown, is eight-petalled, is installed there, (at Mathura). 
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One should meditate upon me, that abide in the heart,, 
with the distinguishing mark of the S'rl-vatsa on my 
breast, and with my pair of feet marked with the 
designs of the divine banner, surmounted with the 
badge of my favourite Garuda, umbrella and other 
distinguishing marks, upon me, who am effulgent with 
the lustre of my Kaustubha-gem, with my four arms 
wielding the Conch, the Discus, the Sarhga-bow, the 
Lotus-flower and the Mace, with beautiful Keyura-s 
on the upper arms, with my neck adorned with 
garlands, donning a lustrous crown, with the right hand 
assuming the Abhaya-(“ fear-not ”)-pose, with Makara 
(fish-like) ear-rings throbbing with lustre, upon me of 
a golden complexion and a charming frame, bestowing 
the boon of immunity from fear on my devotees. One 
should always meditate on me or my image, holding 
the flute and the horn (in the two hands), in the recess 
of his heart. The whole phenomenal world is churned 
as it were by my form, which is the knowledge of the 
Brahman. Wheresoever the quintessence of my form 
has its seat, that is said to be Mathura. The pheno¬ 
menal world is the fully blown lotus of the earth, 
having the eight guardians of the points of the compass 
as the guardians of its eight petals. Springing out of 
the ocean of the cycle of worldly existence, it is well- 
guarded at Mathura, in the city fashioned out of my 
mind. (Of that sacred city), the radiant Sun and the 
bright Moon are the banners reaching the celestial re¬ 
gions. Mount Meru is the golden handle of the umbrella, 
while the Brahma-loka forms the umbrella (itself). 
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What is higher thereafter is known as the (pair of) feet 
(of Visnu). There is the S'fi-vatsa of the real form, 
along with its distinctive marks. The description of 
the S'ri-vatsa is hence given by the knowers of the 
Brahman only therefrom. Through which radiance of 
the form of the Brahman, the Sun, fire, speech and the 
Moon manifest themselves, that radiance, worshippers 
of the Ts'vara of the form of sentience call the Kaus- 
tubha-gem. The four arms of Visnu are rhythm, 
mobility, inertia and individuality. Wise men know 
that the Conch of the character of the five elements, 
partaking of the property of mobility, (the Panca-janya), 
is in one hand (of Visnu). The Discus of the character 
of the purity of an innocent child (just born), partaking 
of the character of rhythm, is known to be in the other 
hand. The orignal MSyS, (Illusion), will be the S'arhga, 
and the lotus of the name of Vis'va is placed in another 
hand. The foremost Vidya, (the conception, “ I am 
the Brahman ”), should be known as the Mace, which 
always remains in my hand. (My upper arms are 
adorned with) beautiful bracelets, said to be of divine 
origin, which constitute upright conduct, opulence, and 
right desire (leading to) liberation. My neck has been 
described as being devoid of Guna-s. What is strung 
together by (Maya), the foremost among the originless 
(non-entities), O Brahman, has been declared by thy 
sons, (Sanaka and other Brahmarsi-s),, (born of thy mind), 
as my garland. (Knowers of the Brahman) declare me 
as the Kuta-stha, with rhythm as my crown. The 
pair of Kundala-s, (ear-rings), is considered to be 
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(made of pearls) produced from the radiant milk of 
the ocean of milk. One should meditate upon what 
is my favourite image. On doing so, he will attain the 
state of Kaivalya, (remaining as the Paramatman 
alone). He will stand liberated. Unto him verily I 
will yield my Atman. All this, that has been related by 
me unto thee, O Brahman ! verily relates to the future. 
The real form of the Brahman is of a two-fold char¬ 
acter : the form subject to (the Upadhi of the) Guna-s, 
and the form not subject to (the Upadhi of the) 
Guna-s, (determinate and nondeterminate). (46-61) 

Images Worthy of being Worshipped by the 
Gods and others 

The Lotus-born then asked (Narayana) thus: 
“ How can there be ornaments for the afore-said dis¬ 
tinctive images ? How can the Deva-s worship (them ?) 
How can the Rudra-s worship them ? How can Brah¬ 
man, (the creator), worship them? How can those born 
of Brahman worship them ? How can the Vinayaka-s 
worship them ? How can the twelve Aditya-s, the 
Vasu-s, and the Gandharva-s worship them ? How can 
the deities having their seats elsewhere and remaining 
invisible stand established, (during worship) ? Whom 
do men worship ? ” The lord Narayana replied unto 
him thus : “ The afore-said twelve distinctive images 
stand established in the several worlds, amidst all the 
gods and amidst all men ; as Raudri among the Rudra-s y 
as BrShmi among the descendants of (the four-faced) 
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Brahman, as Daivi among the Deva-s, as Manavi among 
men, as Vighna-vinas'ini among the Vinayaka-s, as 
radiance among the Aditya-s, as GandharvI among the 
Gandharva-s, so also as the goddess of song among the 
Apsaras-s, and as their respective regions in the sky among 
the Vasu-s ; the image stands established as the unmani¬ 
fested, where it has vanished from view; when suddenly 
manifesting itself and vanishing into its own seat, (such 
as Kailasa, Satya-loka and Vai-kuntha), the image stands 
there as Tamasi, Rajasi, and Sattviki, (partaking of the 
property of inertia, mobility and rhythm respectively). 
The Manusi-image, (known among men as) Vijfiana- 
ghana-Snanda-ghana, (palpable knowledge and palpable 
bliss), stands in Bhakti-yoga of the form of the indivisi¬ 
ble one essence of existence, sentience and bliss. (The 
Mantra-s relating to the worship of the images by 
Brahman, and the descendants of Brahman, are as 
follows :) “ Orn ! unto the Pranatman ! Om ! Tat Sat, 
(that is the eternal existence)! Bhur-bhuvah-suvah ! 
(that pervades the earth, the mid-ethereal regions and 
the celestial regions), unto that Pranatman, saluta¬ 
tion, salutation. Om ! unto S'ri Krsna, unto Go-vinda, 
unto the favourite lord of the bevy of Go-pl-s, Om, Tat 
Sat, Bhur-bhuvah-suvah, unto him, salutation, saluta¬ 
tion. Om, unto the Apanatman. Om, Tat Sat, Bhur- 
bhuvah-suvah, unto that Apanatman, salutation, 
salutation. Om, unto S'ri Krsna, unto A-niruddha, Om, 
Tat Sat, Bhur-bhuvah-suvah, unto him, salutation 
salutation. Om, unto the Vyanatman, Om, Tat 
Sat, Bhur-bhuvah-suvah, unto that Vyanatman, 
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to «rewir to: to to 5itto stot ift raftGrcui 





q gfftm ifercropt 35 bwrwt: f^r 

^ ilufllac: i ararfa^ ^ itaftfti 
^trt: Ji^hf q§fW wrftft 

%5*E^ I 4 TOW(R!W*S[W? gjiiswi 

i qjrwi qppnawht 

^Tfcn^sr *}5ffa | aisn^ ^ TO | % ^ ftft: 3R3% 
TO& ^f|ft: ^ TO f^lfq ^Tf^OT ?S wnt, I 


teferTOT^ TOWTOT 5TOWL I 
31%* to: ftrors waft i 

#fsft 3T^r srroflfr *mffo *?t 

TO TO ftf^rftcn: 1 I TO TO “'aiwrat ftSlWfcWfttfft- 

g%iTOrof% ”f% g^rsTOT TOfti if^r- 

ftRRT: ffif TO: II ^ II 

*fto Jiaigrof to# i «nft ^Rnro^ i 

TOt TOTOfaitRi * SrfiTfo I 


“ TOTO 5*? TO TO^RlfapT^ II ” 

TOTO ^ =* ®TOT jttotot 4 tot ita- 
fl3#Rq§q STOTOTO— 


mWm ^1 TOTO *f% STOTfTO^frff || 3 II 


ffil I *% %fro; 
TOTO ^ 



TO<fe mwfcq 
m ^q («o dsT (i) 



fft atsgfo i fa: fei? i w sftr fia^ 

■fenafn sn#a naife^ an; wa>4 «ro^ naaajsfl 
ferafwa to an aw af% aftaiai aafeanfa; awn, astafa i 
aai a nwa^am,— 

“ agafeawspaft gargn aw a&t: affe I 
wswft snfeaaafe swift m u ” ?ft i 

sj?fei?aasTfe&i: aaftwnafeagtsrn i awreift^fe i 

$fefe nsfewfearwin $sn wnwnraw sftft I 
arMstwh ^alaa a<fe mfetagapnn awma?jft ft&r- 
ftsrsKagasa agfeffewTnaaferafe wnww mafe 
#fa i nwifea na <w i aa: wwi^wfea nmwi 
Stbi, i dwi *Tfe& asfefifemaisnq. aifefeaW 
iteiw: i 

ftftg: a*a: few. i admsafew ftfts: $w 
ftftg sir naft i fen fefeferi anastani awiw aift- 
an. i sfti iw^wfewfiift I ‘?fa’ wwn aft; i afg- 
aT^tgaafmaraaa^rafea: sfefe: i aftffea sngsfa- 
nfe 1 feanaast ’ ?ft gawanswfefes> sfemaft feft- 
an. i aa fgfeaifefe’rc aiafe a^faa. i 

g^ai: SR^RRia: 'jafafeata. ‘gifanfefe i 
‘ in ’ sfci few aiafeam. i fei: naPa i sia: aiafe 
fet l naw awft “sftfa fe aaaw m$” ftft i fen 
anfercr few agfeft aia; ffa sftan, I 



tot: “*rof- 

” fft *©Rsroft to&) toton! «p{ 

©T ffir I ST ©T «r©T*ft«TO I TO to^R- 

©TCT: if TO ©fit ©L TOfilTO, iw TOW 
TOTO fTO ©T ffif 3®5Rt I a»5©r *&°T fTO if p^T- 

qil g© I qf *©:, w, gro» ^©*napr: #^°t 

I ®ra: ” ©T- 

tot «wfiar i to , ©i*©r— 

sB ©sit: *©*to stor sftm: ii” ifir i 

m ©T: qOTSflft *rafig q?TTOTTOl?T TO- 

3&TO “ ^swisft ”?©TOW: l 

l*ww to i 4 TOftsron TOreRfifli ’ ffir vqm, i 

ii 

TOfifl&T: qf% SSftsqqfrfT ©1TOT11 3©f iigfiTO 
s 3 TOfir i «m qq srmfefs: 
gTOS^ft qnftg TO1 I 5TO5lfir ^ fg TOft clOT^- 

S©S | 3=T: TO?S 

^ro&WRm TOrrorofir i m ^©^tqsften sn©r 
qmtft i fgR©rg ©t^r swg to: i totto©© 
STfefircft qjfoiT qf^BTOT *wft I ^fe^TT^faMT^ 
TO& n \ II 



TOItftft TOW«IR^dpEt^T#»i% 

farfawn wit 

*R® ^- TI W ^t( II tf || 


fft I 3#TO°IT: TO^gTOTO: I ?ft 3TOTC®r 

totf? sftroi. i gisirai ft*t%g 

TO>ffiWt ®?ft I itflftwrr: ^TOfTOlftTOWT: SfftlTO®? 
3SraWtT*r I 'S13.TH' E Pn: gftglftflsRwftsrol: 

J^OR I wftl3T WT: TOW? 3 tBSI«T^I | TOffl^tft TOI- 
Sflft W^TOtTTOgT H?fft I 35t fa: TO# %; | f?: Stffij 
i^J. I ftl? TO: 1 =sfeB: ^ f?TO, I ft?: ^5: 3??: I 
spgr TOlft?: ?>ft: I 3TOTO gfft: fl^a^WTOifaTiT: | 
SEXTOS fftftft STOftTOt | fte: 5^3 gsra. | qgfc 
3^: i TO: ^nggiw. i f**r: i iftroift: i 

^iftraT WI: I w I TOW ftWR %ft I 
a«n =? sp#— 

“ nfts ftrow TOft toto® g? tow? i 

<5® ?TO?t 3^ OTT? || ” fft 

fKlTOWim I aftTOfTOTO: ®fta: | ifnft- 

Wt TOWT#5 ; TOIT: I g? TO®: TOTlf^STRt ® ^ai 



‘ I 3^R TO 

folOTt TOffai saiftETCL | 

ffiTOafa TO?as^T ^ ^TSTO^T: ^RJ: I TOftTOT 
TOR: TOBfTft $RTO£T TORT TOcffarS: I $ SfoTfaJITOTi 
ilTORT «*flTOIT«r vrqf^cT I arftrci^r TOt I ^TOWIj 
tototoi *Rftr i tor% TOTfeteR ^ 

WfM I STO53TO fffalf^IRT SflTOTftTOFa ^ JRFffa^ I 
«$ TOTOSTOTOTOR: JRghROlT: TOTOT: TO?TOITOBT«r 
*Rfa I ‘ iR * PRRTCR: 

JT&i TO?TOncTOT: TOfaf | srftlwrR»T TOTOTOT TOlfifer- 
3RT: ®fTO SRR^ 

TOftr i 3^T: TOrorrota ^flwrrftsr^cp} ffSwftrora 
PTOTORt TOfa I 3=T: ^TO^STO^T*foT- 

fW 5 TTTOTORWWt *Rftf fRlft I 3RT sftTO, ^Tcf^qR^T^-— 

mm. ^^TOT^fto^ui g u 

dftoft ^ I 

3iTOI^ ftel^t *IoS^TOTO: II ” ffe II 

dWs^rikft TOT =3 «T£ <RTf?T flfo: ^ ^ 

TO? TO! ^ TOl^TOI^ TOfafflSf 5I3TO% 5TT& 

fft #T: I wJtoTOT fR$: 1 TOfoCRlft «rf*t: I TOliflTOft 
tR#R .towR^ TOSfTft faroft fft I 



sottt refers I wftft 

C| 

^g^rara. gfosw itto g i 

3?rt^5^frt%g ?ag i gjtfa iftggg, i gtg- 

5Wfti3^RW5T: f^Rgi ?f% gprag i tot ating ’wsrikott— 

“ Tisftat giW tor.” |f% i 

shot ng»it wsroasnssra ftaaft: l ^ ‘ «bi®i- 
srft ’ ?@ra: ft*ii: ftggut#: gfora. i wtsiPi itp- 
1 to ’ftsnft ■feraftf^: n s n 

31JFTO %3T TO«M 

gftigwrgiftsrfa i 

gfo^t to* totN 
^s>wwt wt iirci: i 
gNft gmi *t ^»n 

^x: g H W S CT t: ii H ll 

ffg i nwt PTrofti: i 1 wi git 

tg*pra: agfrtg»r’ fts^R* i lit 
§**?•• i gftgg ftgTOft: ^ftg^roR: i tpt? tr gw: 
gn>: I #r irRt tW it i srt tn lOTf^m ftgggr dgi^t- 
gr5g i gsftoi it®ngar gft i gi>ft a*: =wifa: sig^tm*: | 
spsrasR: spiwm 3tWt*T I irofts JPR: tprotR: I 
W: gggptat i s^gpt gn: srakrit tot: ftis}-. i aNt 



to: 






| TOf TO:—‘ gaeSr RSTOTOR:’ fft | ^ 
cm f fir i to fl^nrnwwft m#ratoifT md 

Rcffact I swr TO^^fiitosi: I TOR |f $3T3 

TO#ftfr:; tor ffir $ta i ^ 

swmnf aif?TOTOft*Er: f^T: WTO|lto*fiRr3pT3- 
«rp?TO^ ; cRRWR ^ «to 33^155 tfl>: . aatamfife 
fTO%Rrt 3R: TOT WfRTS:; ^ 

WfiTTT^ ; fto 3T3T I TO d mftft 

SWW^qfW^: TOtoTO^-—ffir Rtoft&R TOT: 
m&l: ; feffc: j TO«tf l<fto§4f; $R TO:; §R 

sft^I tof:; <fto¥r tfcaTO^; ^R TO:; to<? 
ffif (0 I toTO TOwfit ft%:; TOt 33 ! i & A 33 j 
Rt 3f: ; ftfft 33 :; ^ 3f: ; tft 93 : ! «W RTO^toR- 
qto—^ ft:; ^ 51:; R:; RT^Tfa^fa 

R: j a'sWt R:; |RT R:; #fR %R ft:; flto TOT: ; 
to R: 00 I itoRT ftft 33:; RftRMRT 3 RR:; <RT*RRR: 
TOT TO: I ^ fjftgimto-—%R RT^Rlft&R ft:; 
R=to fat TO: (f) I TO^ft TORRft ^ 33J fR33:; 
to^ 35s; finft 33:; q> 33:5 aft Rt 33; | ^3- 
^or^toRT—TOftlTO^:; 3=^ M; 3RT ftl:; 

R:; quit: TOT: (#) I RTO RSRto ton 3 RR:; 
tot' 33 :; ftRRRT TO: I %to 3 ^W~to—%S#JI ftf:; 

<I^% 3:; to^R R:; a^ R*ft; STR ft:; 3, |^R 
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3:; 3=51*1: 3:; 3: (^) I 3ft ft 55f:; 3ft ft 

55g: ; 331 55§:; ft 55g:; 3ft 3T«R3Kt 5533: I 3ft3?3R- 
ftsRT—ft3 fll^TTfifar 3:; 3^T left ($) I 5KF3T 3ft 
5533: 3*3fi3ft5533$: to ^rfJT: (vs) I 3TS*3T 
3ft ft 55g:; ft ?l:; ft 55g: ; 33*t 55g:; ftft 55g:; ft 
55g:; ft 55g:; ffft 85 : I qfT3^W^T—-'3T33Tftor 
fa 3:; 3=ftft 3ft ; to %3 3: ; 3=ftft ft: j 33T ft:: 
3=ftft 3:; ^i^JI:; 3=s#ft ffft (t) \ 33*3T 

35% 3T«R3TCt 5533:; 3T«R3Kt 5533:; 3ftoto3T~fa 
3T33Tft%3 3:; 3=ft3T feft ft) I 33RT 3ft ft 55g:; 3ft 3 ft 
55|:; ff%:; 3ft 55|:; 3333T 5533: t 333lft to33lftk3T-—- 
TOTS^to:; 3=ftft 3ft; ft3T 3:; to far 3:; 3ftft 
3:; 3ft fa 3: ft o) | W333T 3ft 3ft3T 5533:; 33*t 
55E[:; fftffllT 5533: I ^fa33Ttoto3T~faffa 3: ; 
toft ft:; I, fto 3: ; toft 3ft ; 33ft ft!: to 
ffa*3: | 3=sfa: 3: ft *) I SCPWt 3ft ffft 55g: ; ftfalto 
333: ; 353R: 3^3T 5533: I ft3533jftft3T—fa 3Tg3lft%3 

ft; fal: sfi sft *3*T: (H) I 

3 335555TS333T T |3lfH 33^33toffaS£33,1 
3|3f3ft55^qfT95533 3>33Tft ^T3^|?33T355^ || 

313 333533^33^1313 ffafa I 3^3T: 3£fto;; 

3533T gTOj 3T3KT feft: ; 3*33T fait; 3^3T fait; 
3331: *to; ftTOT toft ftft3T tofaf 3133J <33 





aw ^naT©ro: 




g ^ m\i qf^W^wr: II \* it 
%Rt: #ifa: mm s i 

^4 srotaTftfaq* II M II 
qanrfa mmqjit to I 
*$ wr ftf*ritaq jjhn II ^ ii 


TOR: I TORm& S^^t^|?5{TftfII TO- 

ftrofaRt fo: i *rtaroi# ^tor#itot^«i i <taf 
#Tpns c ra ? ®IW TOTTO^Twrftfii i 
^ irftTO: 11 RT^sft 11 S 11 

(?0) «nfatf I g*r«& TOT ^If3ft%5^q^i4:1 

ftroMrowft s^n i ftgrfWroftTOft: to% 

Sfa<&: TO^rfroW mfh: STO: 1 nN TORpITO^'- 
r i mm ^ i ^to- 
TOR I TOTOTOi =3 ^fenSTORT I TO3 ^<^- 
<*nft ii ■As —ii 


(g°) «n$ff sajqft—srrSwnftfa i «nroi ftqRwlTO- 
arti TO: | TORfan^g^^i: ^ *rq%: | ym&- 

wrii: i q^roifa totoh l aa^qsrarafcr s %Hiwr. i 
wnfcpi^&T i •rogTOB: i aiH *ro: i fflSrita: ^«Rite- 
@nro li \\ ii 



W gtorcam: ftnfci- 

TOrniSrorot »rrar: i mi pre i hm%~ 

wift I *TOT: TORS— 

’l. Sflfrft 

?. ftnTSTtoiTTfftiTTto: 

3 or $\ ^ *tt ft 

R. $ ft to to *TT fft ITT to 

$ IT *T ?<T IT IT ? 

3. RT 9T 5ft qy qr ?TT ITT 
I[ 5T T IT ^ 2T 

v. sdqftftnftwuftfii 

IT % 4 

^ ht to m m to to hit 

% or in ft tor 

R. to rt ft fir to lift to sit 

IT ft ^ R OTT IT 

5®. fet to to to 5 rt jtt itt to 

3 ft % 3 

<=:. RTlftftlTTtotototo 
IT R IT ft 4 

OBo) IRft fft I WftpaffTORTOTOT- 

iTTIfto siTOWT ^«TT to to: toftfttoft ITTR: I TOlto 
RTO*to to ftonto TO:; fftlto: ; tofT:; 
toto:; IT RRT:; RTRiTlto:; ^qto TO: I SIR. gtoRRlto- 
stol—3toft: Rto ftoT: J to^ ftft; RitoT to; 



stsrc: stoststo: 


qqtfoRvs] 




W&tt j ftfiT ft: (S) I %ffaprT TO ^ ; ftsfT- 
; yifrtffc:; *T TO:; fftftffi: j *T TO:; q«ft TO ; TO& 
TO: I WTO»T*ft?TOrf^~^ ftft?R:; ^ft«TT:; 
TO«lt ’Tft; *?:; *TCI«TT ^ ; cf^ ft: (\) I #TO1 

^ JT«rft«nTTOn *%$t TO:; JW^^TfoT—; 
ct^f^ q| • ^qppqf ft) I ^ ftfo:; ??ft TO:; 

fftsp:; TO: ; TOTOT^P: 5 ^ TO: 5 d; TO® 

TO: I ^ft?^Uftl—ftsft ; 5fS&qT ^ TO; 

qft^%T^ ft:; a«Wl ft: ft) | TO**} ftfo:; *TTO:; 
*Tft TO:; TOS«nH: j ST%:; ft*fft$:; fftl#F:; ; 

TO*rel to: i wft fts^uftr —ymm ft^; w^i ^ 5 
<ftN *fa fl:; 5FS&n W^fteT:; ft^T ft:; *T: ; fipTOlt 

fft ft) I qplT ^ ftp*ft$:; *T TO:; 0 ; ftqft^:; 

TO:; STOSfft ^:; *T«f TO:; TO*^ TO: I *TpR$nftw 

Uftl—ft:; «T:; ftRWf qft ; ?PsHt ft:; ^°T ft:; 

a^T: 1:; <fth "ft 7T:; ft*TO; Tfafl: ft) I STOTft^ 
UK; ft*ft ft&f; TOTOTC:; *lft TO:; W& TO: I sft%a- 
faroufr—&T ft:; ^#q: St:; ftffiT ft:; 3=4*: St:; % 
ft:; cPsgqT *rftWT: ; cfft^fo *T: j *tft (vs) I 3TCTT 
qftSTO:; *T TO:; *rft TO; ; TO ; 

TO^ TO: I Wffoft^Tftl-— |ftl: qftfftT:; 

g^T Jlft^r^TO:; zrftsftfrr q: ; ft: (d) I 

qoiqTft WI^lTO I) 




qssRtt spNraf Mft: 551:1 
wm-romi ?r%t 11 ^ 11 

sbut^ 1 

qs^q: qt55t<ft II \6 II 

%i ffrreqUfPw ^r: Tims q>tfam: 1 
fs&n fanft: p wrew^a t mis 11 \\ 11 
ftfsratnt fnnrif pT3^ ^ 1 

apflfo ^pilT qraRH P 58551, %T^ MP I > 5' ^ » ft 5T I 

fraifcft 11 r 11 

(f o) qsfRU |fg | 3R5T 51515! faqsqf: m 5555551 

sqri iin«r *g: ; *qrrf%: 35: mrfcrcs, mrarenwit 
5 i 5 i > °it^5 5qqftiNr53itq, fR^qf s^raipreraHi^qt qqi- 
5raT55tWFri 3, 35a1fa 515: I ^RIPW I 'J^cITS- 

WH1 wf%iq^55t: 35pt: 5ITfe5& I 5S8: 5TS#ft- 
551^85% 35pl—551 5R5l si 35fi[ 551 aqotfq^qpl, 
Pram 551 S5m551 5351515515131 | t$fa 5 I #T 5I3KRIR 

qqranraral ara |Pi fia^ i ! im-. msqt'ft Praqstaqgai: ; 

3fsn ’ ^5fqmf%^raqqi} 3 *3)51513! 3*3- 

5ft5TP^; mi pranrasp i qrai: qtesi qflfci fft 
33®53*3 551^5 q^mqpf 3^l|Rl5Ttjl | Sj5§3T tqqrfa: 
qq ifefcl I «WT 51515! 5T^35lf3q:RTiqtWl 5js^fcqsi: | 



SHOTI.'S] spot: sromsw: 

swit nNprf nrsiKt »mr: l q w^wwamft i 

SS'Rt I 3tw: SR5IK:— 

X. 

qTTirer^f^TqTTTT^T 

TiTTW^rr^iT^JiTi^iftd 
l *T ft * \ 5 ST 

$. fts qft *TT IRft *TT *TT *TT *1T 
ft $T *T 5 

ft sit *r v * d s 

5WIWT fft pOTF«lft%^ftft^Tft5 ^ftft 
ftft^ft *?A II V*—'*V || 

(go) Iiftl# 052jqft—q^rf^T | qrarif 

q^ft^KT ft**! qwfeli: I gqft: 1 

<RfapU ^^tqi^i^, sR^ft^qi- 
qstf sfr ^ filter; ft^^qg$s#^|f^ 
?ntei i ot: i tewft4?4sri I ’wgasms: i p*ift 
gdWsfert ftMtn: 11 V®—II 


(«Ro) ^^m^Wlftft ftf^ftWT | irftnr. 
$pr fft l TOrcroft mm: i nm 



W OTfti- 

ftq ^ ur ht ht m 
a q 3 *?r ft st s 

iTTSTTiTTiTTiTrimiTTiTT 
cf 3 SJT ^ q q 55 

vs. in qq qT qT «R JRT ft* ftd 

^ | ft ? «I 

£. ftq qft ITT qqft ITT ITT ITT ITT 

IT 3 5f q q 

S. ftlTTHT^ftHTSTSlT 

TsrqftftftTq* 

^o. iffsffiffiffiffiftiTfiff 
IT foT g- ^ 55 $T Iff 

U- itt mr in qr m ht ftr ft*{ 

? i % % fh i q 

ftq qft ht qqft itt itt ttt «tt 

q ft> ft 4 

\\, *ft 5ft qT ift ITT ITT HT 5IT 

H q JTT ft q IT 2T 

ITT 5TT ITT ITT ITT IHT ITT ITT 

* ft ^ «5 ^ * q 3 

ITT qT qT ITT ftr ft^l ftq qft 

$ 

U. qT qftq HT ITT ITT ITT ITT ITT 

qr ft q 



sffiTO.vs] to: ^qrorro: \ o % 

TORT^cTOft foftqT^ft qtffftOT I JTOCTTPW- 
qTOTOT *T mi TOSTC: ; qft ftfo;; ^ 

*T qq?:; ^liR:; qqqft TO: | qqfftfq#—q#OT *T:; S^T 
*TTO:; qft^ftq fl:; 5PE&WT TO*T: (?) I feffasri ^ 
q qq>: ; qqftq?:; ft ft; qqft$:; q q$: ; ftqftsfr:; 

; wft TO: I ^ftq^f&q^RTft-— *sn*?t 
ft; TO^ft i?: ; ftq^ft: WT:; q=^ft qft; gqT ft:; 

«T: I #r ft:; cf^: R: ft) I #TOT ^ ftqftqT:; qft 
q$:; q <fl»: ; qTO q$: ; qT«T?qR:; TO® TO: I ftqq- 
qft?q$RTf&l—ft^T ft:; ffsftqT qqftqT:; qo[ q : ; q#ft 
; *ft 5T:; Ntft qj ; qftft q: ; q: ft) I f|ft- 
qTq^ift q*q i ftqnqq #5, ^q^lft--ft$TOT ft ; 

qs&ft q:; qqt: TOT:; q^qj q: ; ft fft q:; <3#ft ftft ; 
W ft:; q^q* *f: (a) I ifflTO ^Tq<TOiqft TO: 
q£; qqFtfR?ft qsqqq^ft I qq ^ ft:; 

q^ift «r : ; %q q:; tfsift ft: ; 3$T*qf ft; q#ft qft; 
ftTOT ft; q#ft *T:; ftq 3: (^) I TOT q^ft 
qft ft; *TTSR:; qqft$:; ft ft; qqqft TO: | q3*TTqqq- 

^q^RTfa—q^Tft¥[TOT:; q^ q:; ftr q:; q^ft 
q:; qTOT ^ ft) I q^ftqRfqft I ^ftR^uft— 

^«TT ft; q^ft *T:; ftftt: qqqT: ; q^T (vs) | 
3#TTqqsft I TOqqftTOTft—*ft ft:; q#ft S:; 3°TT 
q:; q#ft ft: ; qqT^TT ft; q^ft qft; qftft q: ; 
q^qT fft (c) 1 qq^qf ^ ftr^T^ft to: ; qqft^:; ftft 
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[STTfa- 


%; ^ it ; TO: I ^ftftf^^Tft—^clftft: 

^oj ft^qi; ; cTx^% W:; ftjJOT: ft) I 

TO S^ ftTO TO: I —#lTO5lftft|: 

*rfa[TO; 3W:; #TTO: fto) | | 

^ft^&^ufaTOTOT ft; *T:; iefftft: W^T:, 
cfftf?: <T:; ^ftft *T:; ftft; ft ft:; 

fl: (U) I §TOft I ^feft^^foi—ftft:; 

5fB&TT WTC:; sfaftwri ft; qfl; *rftft *T:; 

TIT: (H) I snftwt ^ ftftqftiffiTO sift TO: | 
TOTft TO*ft: (H) I *P^ 

ftft ft; TO*?:; TOft:; ft ft; ^ftft TO: I 

TOft #T: fts) | «TTOft TO ftft ft; ft.ft; 

fftlft:; ftTOTTO^lft:; ^ fftlft:; qft <P»: ; ^ 

TO: | 3-ftft TT:; 3=TO (^) | ftTOT ^ *T ^>:; 
qft^TT ^:; *TT: TO; TO: I 

*ft; 3TOT ftftt TO; *fftft *1:; 3#TOft ?TT: (^) I 


’ft *ftft ftTOT ftft 

PTft<TO2«rI 
^ftRft^foW^f^^pft^^fTRfti? 

WTft SfWft^I^ft ^rftpT^ 11 

^rftrsroTFRt sft ?jlfft: ftTOft ; 

«ro sn ^rftRt sgft§TO^^wr ftft to*to 11 sft 
Jiim# ii ^ ii 



awn*.' 9 ] mw - 
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MANUSCRIPTS NOTES 

ALANKARAMUKTAVALI BY KRSNAYAJVAN 

By Pandit S'iromani V. Krishnamacharya 

This is one of the rare MSS. deposited in the Adyar Library, 
Madras. It is in palm-leaf. 14|X 1| inches. Foil. 104. Lines 6 in 
a page. Telugn character. Slightly injured. Shelf No. XXIX. K. 
18. This work is not found in the collections of any other library 
nor is it mentioned in the Catalogous Catalogorum or in the 
Sources of Vijayanagar History by Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, 
This is a treatise on rhetoric and poetics by Susthu Krsnayajvan 
son of Susthu Suribhatt:a of Vadhulagotra. The codex contains six 
chapters dealing with different topics as mentioned at the end of 
each chapter. 

Vide;— 

3R5qn*3!T#t qomfqqivj ffTO 

qqq zm* \ 

si^rnfaqi^ m mw. i 

.... sqfofqqlqfcftfqq 3§§Tff: | 

qiTsqfqftqft^qoi m ^ i 

qmteM mw. \ 

wft^qaT m qg \ 

The author was a protege of Gobburi Nrsimha, the nephew 
(sister’s son) of Atreya Ramaraja of the Vijayanagar dynasty. The 
ancestry of this King Gobburi Nrsimha is traced thus from the 
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following stanzas in the work Alankaramuktavali. (Vide Ap¬ 
pendix A). 

Paternal ancestry 

Gobburi Timma (solar race) 

Gobburi Ko^idaraja 


_ Gobburi Timma four other sons 

(m. Obamamba. daughter of whose names are not 
S'rirangaraja of Vijayanagaram given. 

Empire) 


Gobburi Gobburi 

Nfsimha Jagannatha 

(the patron of Krspayajvan) 

Maternal ancestry: 

S rirarigaraja (Lunar race) 


Rama Timma VenkatSdri Obamamba 

(m. Gobburi 
Timma) 

The account given of the maternal ancestry by the author is 
identical with those given of the patrons by the author of the 
Gltagovindavyakhya and the Prasannaraghavavydkhyd. Laks- 
manakavi who was the author of these commentaries was patronized 
by two persons, Tirumala and Timma of the Vijayanagar 
dynasty. Gltagovindavyakhya was written under the patronage 
of King Tirumala, second son of S'rirangaraja, the first and the 
third sons being Rama and Venkatadri respectively. The dynasty 
as given in this work is as follows : 

Rama Raja (Lunar race) 

S'ri Rangaraja 


Ramaraja TirumalarajS, Vehktadri 

(The patron of Laksmaria 
Kavi, the author) 


four sons. 
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This account closely agrees with that given by Krsnayajvan 
in his Alankaramuktdvali under notice except for the absence of 
reference to Obamamba. The name Timma mentioned by Krsna- 
yajvan appears to be a colloquial form of Tirumalaraja (Vide 
Appendix B). 

Prasannaraghavavyakhya was written by the same author 
under the patronage of Timma, the nephew of King Timmaraja 
(Tirumalaraja) through his sister, Konamba. He was also the 
minister of Tirumalaraja. This work gives the dynasty as set out 
below. (Vide Appendix C.) 

Aravidu Bukkaraja 
Ramaraja m. Lakkambika 

S'riranga Raja m. Timmamba Two sons whose 

I names are not 

given 


Ramaraja Timmaraja Venkatadri KonambS 

(son-in-law (yarra) m. Obala 

of Krspadevaraya) I 


S'rirangaraja Timma 

(minister of (minister of 

Venkatadri) Timmaraja) 

This account also agrees with that given by Krsnayajvan in his 
Alahkarainuktavali under notice except for mentioning Konamba 
as a sister of Timmaraja and for the absence of reference to 
Obamamba. 

A comparison of the accounts of the genealogies given in the 
Alankaramuktavali, Gltagovindavyakhyd and Prasannaraghava- 
vydkhyd shows that Tirumalaraja mentioned in Gltagovindavya- 
khyd is identical with Timmaraja mentioned in Alatikaramukta- 
vali and Prasannaraghavavyakhya. Ramaraja, the elder brother 
of TimmarSja was the son-in-law of Krsqadevaraya. Konamba 
and Obamamba were the sisters of Timmaraja. Thus we see that 
the ancestry of Gobburi Nrsimha on the mother’s side is identical 
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with that given in the Gitagovindavyakhya and Prasannaragha- 
vavyakhyd 

Evidences are available to arrive at the date of the work. For 
this, we have to ascertain the date of Gobburi Nrsimha, the author’s 
patron. It is recorded in a stone in front of the Anjaneya temple 
at Tonduri, Pulivendala Taluk, Cuddapah Dt. that Gobburi Narasa- 
raja (Nrsimha) granted to the two sculptors two pieces of land in 
S. 1478 (1556 A.D.) for carving the Hanuman image. 2 Ramaraja, 
the maternal uncle of Gobburi Nrsimha and the son-in-law of 
KrsQadevaraya, was also known as Aliya-Ramaraja, who died in 
1567 A. D. in Talakota. From this it is possible to fix the date of 
Gobburi Nrsimha in the latter half of the 16th century A.D. Hence 
the date of the work may be placed roughly in the latter half of 
the 16th century A.D. 

The work AlanMram uktavali is also known as Nrsimha- 
bhupaliyam as the author illustrates the rules on rhetorics and 
poetics by referring to the virtues of his patron Nrsimha. 

The author refers in this work to (1) Bhartrhari, the grammarian, 
(2) Kdvyaprakas'a of Mammata, (3) Saptapadarthi by Shvaditya 
and (4) Sahityacuddmaiii 

APPENDIX A 

TOfa&fiNiSlfal A pi: || 

m Wt: fqg: | 

sqgpfo wJteraftsr II 

1 (Vide also the Sources of Vijayanagar History by Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Ayyangar. Page XIV). 

3 Inscriptions in the Madras Presidency by Mr. V. Rangachari, Vol. I, 
page 634. No. 635 of Cuddapah Dt. Cited from Inscriptions of Ceded Dts. 
page 10, No, 29. 
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sT^rfq%*;qqoifSrcT %mi l 
Wfo efi*RftS5T qqqaFfr ^RiqqlS} «£$* 
fc!%^q ^3^8I1^38JDH I! 


APPENDIX B 

Page 212. Sources of Vijayanagar History by Dr. S. Krishna- 
swami Ayyangar and D. No. 11962. Descriptive Catalogue of 
Sanskrit MSS. in the Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras. 
Vol. XX. 

# $ «fr * # 

TTO5f^ 3% ?R8ffT5|3|355^ I 

fkfemm ii 

sfafflsr; fisiftqWif^*nTO: algonfaTO i 
mm || 

ftawnwrrai pi: I 

^ mm sRpftqifefrwmro 
qi^Rl^fqRpi^8ciftq^fIR II 

qq^q^^tqq^T^r^i: 1 
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I 

*ft<RT^R( rfHUT^ II 
creqpWfaRT tm sfcrcstfK I 
^ftqerorcT sftcmsq qM m: ll 

Colophon: §fcl 

famqi ^fcRfFftem^qiqT %jz$\: m: \ 


APPENDIX C 

R. No. 2338. Triennial Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras. Vol. Ill, part I, 

Kmcw&imt 

sffoi i 

-qq^cTRTfciqU- 

zS&m gg: sf*R 30 mT tffrcraf&tN: I 

^Tcii sRfemi gq^ficii: n 

c»$ fm&t ffonHSfRT gqiifq: | 
fe#r %$t?m s^gflraTfiraT: 11 
^fWR^imcn *rcrcret ^tqfa: 1 
mm gaifafeqfra m: 11 

girosqt q^fRJTftqfci: | 
imv w$m %% fqqifci ll 
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q*qT«pt feTfeTsr: sS^ofavERj: j 
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THE RAGHUVAIVIS'AVRTTI OF SAMAYASUNDARA 
By H. G. Narahari, M.A. 

Mallinatha may well be called the Sayana among commentators 
in Classical Sanskrit. There have been commentators before him 
and after him; but his popularity remains the same. To the 
latter of the two classes of commentators mentioned above belongs 
Samayasundaropddhydya who has commented on the Raghuvaths'a, 
There is a MS. ( Stein 1384) of this commentary in the Raghu- 
natha Temple Library of His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu 
and Kashmir. This contains the commentary for Canto II only. 
At the end of the Canto, there are the following two colophons: 

Iti s'ri raghuvams’e mahdkavye krta samayasundaraih arthdla- 
panikdvrttili puntd surge dvitiyake. 

Iti s>ri edritravardhanaviracitdydm rdghavlyattkdydm dvitlyah 
sargah samaptim aga(ma)t. 

This double colophon should naturally rouse the doubt whose 
commentary this actually is, whether it is of Cdritravardhana or of 
Samayasundara. That this is only an error out of scribal illusion \ 
is proved by the Adyar Library MS. of this commentary which 
seems to be the only other MS. known so far. It is a fairly recent 
paper MS., only slightly perforated by insects, and otherwise 
in good condition. It is written in Devanagarx of the Maithili 
type. Well-margined at both ends by three lines In red ink, it 
presents an artistic appearance. It bears the Shelf-Number XXXV. 
B. 13, and is noticed on p. 14a of the Second Part of the Library 
Catalogue. At the end of Canto II, this MS. has only the following 
colophon : 

Iti s r ri raghuvams’e mahdkavye dviltyasarge s'rf samayasundaro- 
pddhydyaviracitdrth (a ) 2 Idpanikdvrt (t) ill 3 samdptd . 

1 Stein ( Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS . at Jammu, p. 288) suspects as much, 
having had the opportunity to compare this MS. with the available portions of 
Caritravardhana’s commentary in the same Library. 

2 MS. has only short a here. 

3 MS. wrongly reads vrtih. 

9 
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The Adyar Library MS. has besides the merit of containing 
the commentary for Canto I also. This Canto concludes with the 
colophon : Iti s>n raghuvams>e tnahdhdvye vasisthasramo nama 
prathamal} sargah. A peculiar feature of the commentary is 
the interpretation of the compound pdrvattparames'varau in the 
opening verse of the Raghuvams'a, I give below the entire 
commentary for the verse: 1 

3i i i m€\ ^ qsfrra qrWfcrcJftft 4 

=q mmi oqt: qftqfa: ^ 

ft qi&ftq#^ ft 4 §q =q 

m9i il 4 gq: ft qrq?ftq#gft sig4 fq<4 
mi ^ ta ^ fqc4 I ^ snftg g § sfci anftq^sr FTcjqar^q: | 
fw. ^(qpn:) ww qiq(dt) fqqfS qiMq: 

^T(qT:) saf«ii f^rr: riott: n 

The keen devotion of the author for Vistju forces him to 
demonstrate here considerable ingenuity in interpretation. 

From both these MSS, all that is known about the author is 
that his full name is Samayasundaropddhydya, and that his 
commentary on the Raghuvams'a is called Arthdldpanikd. For 
more information about him it is necessary to seek the aid of his 
other works. 

Of these other works of Samayasundaropadhydya, the 
majority are commentaries, while one or two, which look more 
independent in character, are nearly compilations of earlier 
writings. 

Among the commentaries, the Kalpalatd and the Das>avaikdli- 
kasya Visaya appear to be the earliest of those known so far; the 
former is a commentary on the Kalpasutra of Bhadrabahu, and the 
latter is a summary in Sanskrit of the contents of the Daslavaikalika. 
The India Office Library has two MSS. {Keith 7471, 7472) of the 

4 Adyar Library MSfol. X b. 
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former commentary, and one MS. (Keith 7503) of the latter. An 
examination of these MSS. enriches considerably the knowledge 
derived about Samayasundara from his Raghuvams'avrtti. He is 
also called Samayasundaragatji, and appears to have been a pupil 
of Sakalacandra who, in his turn, was a pupil of Jinacandra. 
The date of the summary of the Das'avaikdlika is Samvat 1681 
(=A.D. 1624) 1 2 : 

Hi s'rl kalpasutrasya pmthamavyasyanarh sri samayasundara* 
pddhydya viracitam samdptam . a 

Candrakule s'rt kharataragacche jinacandrasurinamailafy jatd 
yugapradhands tacchi§yalt sakalacandragaqis tacchisyah 
samayasundaraganis tena cakre stambhaiirthapure das'a- 
vaikalikdtikd s'as'inidhis'plgdramitavarse . 3 4 5 

Two other works which Samayasundara chose to comment are 
the Vdgbhatdlafikdra and the Vrttaratnakara of Kedarabhafta, 
Aufrecht (CC. II. 166 b) states that the former of these was composed 
in A.D. 1636 at Ahmedabad for Harirama . i The latter commentary 
was composed in Samvat 1694 (= A.D. 1638) when Jinasagarasuri 
reigned over the Gaccha. This information follows from the 
following colophonic passages 0 which conclude it: 

StKlirafc TTfQT: 

qgisqrasmt ipjf \ 

mfa ??m wX gfaqr- 

1 Buhler’s note at the end of Keith 7503 states that this is the date also of 
the commentary on the KalpasUtra. 

2 This is the final colophon of the India Office MS. ( Keith 7472). 

3 Keith 7503, fol. 10. 

4 S. K. De repeats this information in his Sanskrit Poetics, I. 290. 

5 B.O.R.I. MS., No. Ill of A 1883-84, fol. 21a; I am indebted to 

Mr, P. K. Gode, M. A., Curator of the B.O.R.I., Poona, who was kind enough 
to supply me with these extracts. ' 
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<?d ff% gTOtf 

* * # # * 

sftlTTCTOT^ ## ^W^CItnsqiq^^r^Tqi OTWWgiW- 

¥$[ qgtssqre: mm u°° u 

^ fefeci ii 

More independent in nature than these commentaries are the 
Gdthasahasrl 1 and the Visamvadas'ataka , 2 both of which are 
anthologies, and are in the main compilations of earlier writings. 
The first of these is, for the most part, in Prakrit; with the addition 
of a few more verses in Sanskrit composed by the compiler, Samaya- 
sundara, it assumes a mixed character. The same may probably be 
the case with the other work also. The very brief extracts from 
the Ahmedabad MS. of this work given by Peterson* does not 
allow a definite statement on this -subject. From the colophonic 
verses 4 of both these works, the additional information is derived 
that Samayasundara wrote when Jinaraja reigned and when 
Jinasagarasuri 5 assumed the position of an Acdrya .® The 
Gathdsahasri was composed in Samvat 1686 (=A.D. 1629), and 
the Visamvadas'ataka in Samvat 1685 (=A.D. 1628): 

m: n 

fqftfe farad M m\ \ 

11 

1 Peterson’s Report, III. 284 ff. 

3 Ibid., p. 290. 

3 Ibid. 

1 Ibid. 

5 This seems to be the originator in Samvat 1686 of the Laghvacsrya- 
kharataras'Hkha. (J. Klatt, Indian Antiquaty, XI. 250; Weber, Verzeich- 
niss der Sanskrit-und Prakrit-Handschriften , Zweiter Band (Dritte Abthei- 
lung), p. 1053 ; Peterson, op. cit., IV. cxxvi. 

6 This is probably what is meant when the colophon of the Vrttaratna- 
haravyskhyn speaks of Jinasagarasuri as the Ring of the Gaccha (Supra, p.3.) 
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gsn^iqq^cff qiH aftforcroft ll 

* * # # 

Sflraoft ^ gf% 5 q*q* I 
^ sftfsFrci^q srq^Rf^d*tft: II 

^ %fa SST srqftfciT ^ cT || 

^qg<e$if^qq x \c\ a«r^ \ 

BTOSfafcRgfr Wi II 

Harsanandana, author of the Rsimandalatika, seems to be 
the pupil of Samayasundara. A MS. of this work in Berlin 1 
contains the following colophon: 

Iti sfri vrhat Kharataragachddhls'varayugapradhdna s'rijina * 
candras uri&'isy am usya pariditapravara-Sakalacandragani- 

tacchisyamu$ya kalikdla Kalamdasa saksdd Bhdratlputra 
s'rl Samayasundramahopadhydya-tacchisyam u§ya vadi Har- 
san andanaviracitdydm .... s'rtrsimandalatikdy dm . . . . 
dvitlyo’ vasara samaptam. 

The usual difficulty experienced in settling the date of Sanskrit 
authors has fortunately been saved in the case of Samayasundara. 
Most of his works contain information regarding the date of their 
composition. The earliest of these, the Dasavaikaltkavisaya , was 
composed in Samvat 1681 (= A.D. 1624). Samayasundara can hence 
be said to have lived in the first quarter of the 17th Century A.D. 


1 Weber 1974, fob 105 b, 
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A Bibliography of the Ramayana by N. A. Gore, M.A., 
Lecturer in Sanskrit and Ardhamagadhi, S. P. College, Poona, 1943. 

This is a small book of just a hundred pages in which 
the young author has collected together a wealth of information 
about the great Epic. It is a bibliography and not an encyclo¬ 
paedia. This must be kept in mind if the book is to be fairly 
judged. He gives information about the text editions, translations, 
abridgments and epitomes; then he ■ gives the bibliography for 
criticism. This forms the main part of the book and covers, along 
with some additional entries, just 62 pages. Then there is a long 
appendix in which he gives extracts from authoritative writers on 
various interesting points connected with the Ramayaria, like epic 
language, poetic art and inter-relation of RamUyaqa and Mahci- 
bharata. In the second appendix he gives a few points for study, 
and with a subject-index and abbreviations, the book ends. There 
are many more points that can come into a book of this sort, 
like Sanskrit works and books in other languages where the theme 
has been drawn from the R&mayana. In the matter of abridg¬ 
ments and translations, the list is extremely defective. Thus there 
are translations in Indian languages not noticed here ; for example 
there is the metrical translation in Malayalam. There might be 
many more such omissions. The information about Ramayaqas 
other than Valmiki’s, is also not full. But the book deals essen¬ 
tially with the Rfimayaita of Valmiki. The book, even as it is, is 
very useful, and I must congratulate the author in having got to¬ 
gether so much of information on a very useful subject. 


Editor 
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Maharshi's Gospel. Books I and II. Ramanasrama, Tiru* 
vannaraalai. 

These two booklets contain teachings given by Ramana 
Maharsi of Tiravannamalai to his disciples. They are in the form 
of answers to questions put to him. In these days, persons who are 
capable of entertaining doubts on such philosophical matters are 
few, and a gifted Teacher who can give a reply to the questions 
comes only once in many centuries. Thus the book is a very 
valuable one, in so far as the contents of it are not what can be had 
every day. I recommend the book to those who are fortunate 
enough to entertain an interest in such matters regarding the self. 

Editor 


Ancient VijUaptipatras by JSaratna Dr. Hirananda Sastri 
M.A., M.O.L., D.Lit. Ex-Director of Archaeology, Baroda State. 
Memoir No. 1, S'ri Pratasimha Maharaja Rajyabhiseka Grantha- 
mala. With a Foreword by Sir V. T. Krishnamacharya, K.C.I.E., 
Dewan of Baroda. 1942. Price Rs. 9-11. Plates 26. 

The Archaeological Department of Baroda started under the 
inspiring guidance of His Highness the late Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwad 
about 1936 has been exploring the State and the annual reports of 
the Department issued so far have maintained a standard that can 
well compare with those of similar departments elsewhere in our 
country. Dr. Hirananda Sastri whose work as Epigraphist to 
the Government of India is well-known has now trained his 
pupil and successor Mr. A. S. Gadre who, it is hoped, will maintain 
the traditions which Dr. Hirananda Sastri has created for the 
Department. A State like Baroda with territories so widely 
scattered throughout the Bombay Presidency has a variety of 
objects which enrich the reports of the Department every year. 

The Ancient Viffiaptipatras now under review is the first 
Memoir under the Pratapasimha Maharaja Rajyabhisekagrantha- 
rnala Series and begins a new number as well as a new series, as 
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the three earlier Memoirs of the Department, devoted to the 
pictorial art in book-illustrations, the As'okan edict at Girnar and 
to the ruins of Dabhoi or Darbhavati in Baroda State, stand on 
an independent numbering by themselves. As a natural conse¬ 
quence of the work on pictorial art should be a study of the books 
on which these pictures appear, the VijSaptipatras have a place 
unique among the historical records of that area. In the first 
place the VijSaptipatras open up a new series of records to the 
historian, a practically untapped source hitherto. The elaborate 
ceremonies connected with them develop a knowledge of the social 
institutions and practices of the country. The profusely illustrated 
plates at the end of the book, twenty-six in number, display the 
pictorial art and the advanced stage of the art in all its aspects. The 
historian of Gujarat and the student of Jaina literature must thank 
Dr. Hirananda Sastri for drawing attention to this type of literature 
which held itself till now in the background. 

The Memoir under review had its nucleus in an article pub¬ 
lished in the Asia (November, 1939) and the discerning Dewan of 
Baroda encouraged the examination and publication of the documents 
(p.v.). In accordance with a scheme to issue from time to time 
memoirs dealing with archaeology, painting etc., in Gujarat and with 
a view to commemorate the accession to the gddi of the present 
ruler S'ri Pratapapsimha Maharaja, his Rajyabhiseka Grantha- 
mala has been started, and the present work issued is to be followed 
by others dealing with all cultural movements affecting western 
India. The localization of the scheme is not only commendable but 
very much supplies the needed information in local history other¬ 
wise unavailable to the general student of Indian history. It is a 
labour-saving device in as much as unnecessary duplication of work 
is avoided and concentrates useful work in well-directed channels. 

The VijSaptipatras are peculiar to the Jaina community. 
The main features of Jainism have already been dealt with by 
numerous writers. But Dr. Hirananda Sastri would su mm arise 
them for his purposes for the present work. Jainism was not a 
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new religion and Mahavira only carried on the tradition of the 
earlier Tirthankaras as much as either S'ankara, Ramanuja or 
Madhva. The two important sects of the Jains—the Digambaras 
and the S vetambaras—have many things in common though they 
differ in details (mentioned in page 2). Festivals are common to all 
religions and Jainism is no exception to the rule. Its most impor¬ 
tant festive occasion called Paryusdna falls in the month of Bhadra- 
pada and lasts for eight days beginning from the twelfth day of 
the dark fortnight. The concluding day called Sdmvatsarika is as 
auspicious to the Jains as the New year’s day to the Christians. It 
is the general custom in the Jaina community to send letters request¬ 
ing forgiveness for faults of commission and omission along 
with many rites and ceremonies. This confession of guilt, while 
observing the fast in the festival of Paryusdija, especially against 
ahimsa, during the past year is an ennobling custom of the Jains 
and is comparable to the confession of the Christians. So far only 
letters of forgiveness addressed to monks are available. A second 
variety of the patra is of a more general nature and is addressed 
to the head of Jaina Community by another Jaina Sangha or 
community requesting that head or Acarya to come and reside in 
their locality and help them to perform meritorious acts. Usually 
the patra praised the invited Acarya for his pious acts and solicited 
pardon for the sins committed during the year before extending the 
invitation for the next year. This practice seems to have been 
confined to the S'vetambaras (p.5). 

The Vifflaptipatras were ususally written in Devanagari and 
the language used was partly Sanskrit and partly a local dialect. 
From the available material it is possible to argue that they 
originated only from Gujarat-Kathiawad as even the specimens 
available outside this area originated only from these regions. The 
chief object of the patra as already explained, was to invite 
a Jaina Acarya or a preceptor to stay with a Jaina Sangha or 
community of a particular locality during the next caumdsa 
i.e. the period of the four months of the rainy season when 
10 
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touring is not allowed to a monk. This is analogous to the 
caturmasya of the Hindu Brahmin Sanyasin to whom a similar 
inhibition applies during the same period. The patra contained 
among others, a praise of the acarya so invited, his good actions, 
the meritorious acts of the Samgha inviting the acarya described with 
humility, often incidentally referring to historical incidents and 
usually in pictorial form a description of the locality from which 
the invitation was issued- These pictures,—which are reproduced 
in the plates accompanying the work—possess a considerable value 
for various studies (p.6). 

Usually written on thick country-paper, twelve inches wide and 
often very long, one patra measuring 108 cubits, many of them 
were Khanda-kavyas such as the Indu-duta. The Meghaduta- 
smasydlekha and C&toduta are instances of the kind. These com¬ 
positions speak of the flourishing condition of the towns mentioned 
in them and the accounts of the Jaina sanctuaries contained 
therein are very informative. 

The methodology of writing these patras are dealt with in the 
third chapter. The tendency of all documentary writing to become 
formal can be noticed in works treating about letter-writing e.g. 
Patra-Kaumudi of Vararuci. Common place injunctions such as 
the number of S'ns to be used for friends elders and foes, the use 
of the locative for the place from which the letter originates, the 
accusative to the addressee, nominative to the writer and the 
prefixes to elders such as pujyapdda etc. are too well-known. 
Exceptions are to be in the case of a master to one of lower position 
who used Svasti instead of Sri and Siddhi by a junior tp a senior. 
Letters had to be franked with the dust of gold, silver and incense. 
An uttama patra was about 18 inches in size. Two-thirds was 
to be left for folding and the contents was to be written on the 
third part remaining. The procedure of writing the contents is 
described in p. 11. In carrying letters, a king’s message was to be 
carried over the head, that of a Minister on the forehead, that of a 
teacher on the head as also that of a Brahmin, a Sanyasin and a 
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master. The letters of wife, children, and friends was to be placed 
near the heart. 

A similar distinction applied to the marking of letters for 
different personages. A royal letter was marked by a circle like 
the disc of the Moon made of musk and saffron, that to ministers 
Only with saffron, to learned men and teachers with sandal, to the 
wife with red lac, to the ascetics with sandal alone and so on. 
Examples of royal letters in ancient days are found in Harsa’s 
time decribed by Bana in his Harsacarita. The Malavikagnimita 
contains a letter of Pusyamitra to his son Agnimitra. 

The Vijattaptipcitras had no rigid rules to follow though a 
formalistic tendency is observable which must have been supported 
by a strong tradition. Two kinds of Vijnaptipatras are notice¬ 
able ; one in which letters were written by a sangha to a monk 
and the other between two monks, of whom one was a guru and 
the other a disciple. Though formal rules are not available 
empirical rules can be stated. Usually they were written in scrolls. 
First the mafigalakalas'a , then the eight sacred objects, then 
the fourteen svapnas dreamt by the mother of a Tirthamkara, 
representations of the palaces of the ruler of the country from 
which the letter is despatched, then part of the route and the 
picture of a congregation held under the auspices of a Jaina 
teacher were all painted on the patra. It is here that the value of 
the scrolls lie. Even with a crude technique they produce a success¬ 
ful panoramic effect. The earlier pictures are more accurate and 
artistic than the later ones. To sum up in the words of the writer; 

These epistles are important from several points of view. The descrip¬ 
tion of the localities concerned and the mention of the ruler of the country 
with allusions to local events give the documents considerable value for local 
history. They provide with interesting details regarding arts and crafts, pro¬ 
fessions etc. of the localities with which they are concerned. The pictures 
given in them are worthy of note for the history of the art of painting. They 
are useful for the study of social and religious customs, the growth of dialects 
or the study of comparative philology. They also supply considerable material 
for ethnographical study (p. 17). 

The most important Vijnapatipatra noticed in detail in this 
memoir is the farman of Jahangir, (chapter IV) a valuable 
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document belonging to the late Muni Hamsavijaya and is now with 
Muni Puijyavijaya at Patan. Dr. Hirananda Sastri also obtained 
from the same source a Gujarati translation of the Marwadi text of 
the farman. Akbar’s eclecticism is a matter of common knowledge 
and every religious teacher of repute who formed part of his court 
and the assemblage of the learned in his days, claimed him for his 
own religion. A deputation of Jains waited on Emperor Jahangir in 
1610 A.D. and secured a new imperial rescript under which slaughter 
of animals during the Paryusana was prohibited a second time (the 
first being made by Akbar in 1583 A.D.). An elaborate description 
and explanation of the plates relating to the patra are given, 
followed by the text. Dr. Hirananda Sastri has futher enriched 
the memoir by examining in detail 24 Vifflaptipatras and incident¬ 
ally discussing the relevant plates. The reproduction of some old 
Indian letters e.g. letter attributed to Canakya in the Mudrdrdksasa, 
the text of the letter as given by Ksemendra which accomplished 
the blinding of Kunala, the son of As'oka, the letter of Pusyamitra 
to Agnimitra found in the Mctlvikdgnimitra and the Daslpatra- 
vidhi or document relating to the purchase of slave girls, form a 
useful and instructive appendix (pp. 68-73). It is hoped that the 
successor of Dr. Sastri will continue to maintain the standard set 
by his predecessor and teacher in the reports and memoirs of the 
Department in future. A. N. Krishnan 


Palani the Sacred Hill of Muruga by J. M. Somasundaram, 
B.A., B.L. Published by the Dandayuthapani Devasthanam, Palni. 
Demy 8 vo., 1941. 

This brochure on Palani by Mr. J. M. Somasundaram, the 
enthusiastic Executive Officer of the S'ri Dandayuthapani Devas¬ 
thanam contains two parts, the first part relating to Palani and the 
second part having an English translation of the Tirumuruharrup- 
padai of Nakklrar, a Sangam poet who presided over the last great 
Tamil Sangam at Madura known as the Kadaiccahkam. Mr. Soma¬ 
sundaram has collected within the short space of 32 pages all the 
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relevant and useful information both to the pilgrim and the scholar. 
The select plates are illustrative and the flash light view of the 
silver car facing page 10 is superb. The plates are al well chosen. 
A description of the temples constituting the Devasthanam—and 
they number 26—furnish interesting and important details (pp. 
13-16). It is worthy of note that the Sacred Hill of Muruga at 
Palani and the temple, ancient as they are, are held sacred both by 
the Hindus and the Muslims (p. 11). The Jain cave at Aivarmalai is 
also considered to have been the resting place of the Pandavas and 
hence the derivative native of Paqdavar padukkai. 

Among the Appendices, the first gives the list of temples consti¬ 
tuting the Palani Devasthanam. The second gives the list of landed 
properties of the Devasthanam showing an annual income of 
Rs. 22,660. The tabular statement of Appendix C will be greatly 
appreciated both by the historian and the administrator. Of 
Appendices G and H the former gives the text of the Copper plate 
grant of Tirumalai Nayaka and the latter a Bibliography of works 
on Palani. The English rendering of the Tirumuruharrupadai by 
Mr. J. M. Nallaswami Pillai forms a useful addition and gives a 
sense of completeness to the devotee of Muruga. Mr. Somasun- 
daram has rendered very valuable service in bringing out this work 
within two yearsoof his becoming the Executive officer of the 
Dapdayudhapani Devasthanam. A. N. Krishnan 


Ancient Races and Myths by Candra Chakraberty, Vijaya 
Krishna Brothers, 81 Vivekananda Road, Calcutta. Price-Re. 1. 

Mr. Chakraberty has been a prolific writer with over twenty- 
two works to his credit. The wide range of topics covered in these 
books, as illustrated by the available list of works, represents 
History, Medicine, Education Politics, Botony, Sexology, Econo¬ 
mics and Religion. The Ancient Races and Myths come under 
the category of historical and anthropological studies. The author 
claims that he has “ for the -first time attempted to disentangle the 
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racial components and their contributions to ancient civilizations.” 
Ancient Myths were regarded as grotesque, meaningless and 
fantastic. “ Egyptian gods were thought to be zoomorphic. I have 
tried to show that they are based Nature phenomena. This tries to 
give a rational interpretation to the puzzling problem.” 

Mr. Chakraberty has devoted a section each to the Aryans in 
India, Iran, Babylonia, Asia Minor, Egypt, Latium, Greece, 
Germania, Slavica, China, Japan, and early American civilizations 
represented by the Eskimos and the Incas. While the author has 
detailed much useful information for a study of these civilizations 
independently, there has been no attempt at a synthetic presentation 
of the facts so gathered. While there are isolated attempts at 
interpreting a festival or a god in the related terminology of each 
religion especially those of the Indo-Aryans,* the Semitic, the 
Egyptian and the Caucasian stocks, much of the book is descriptive 
and not interpretative. The book contains much valuable matter 
to the general reader and we commend the book for a general 
preliminary study. A. N. KRISHNAN 


A Biographical Dictionary of Puranic Personages by 
Akshaya Kumari Devi. Crown 8vo. Vijaya Krishna Brothers, 31 
Vivekananda Road, Calcutta. Price Re. 1/. 

S'rimati Akshaya Kumari Devi has already about eleven works 
to her credit of which, some like A History of Sanskrit Literature, 
Gautama the Buddha, Evolution of the Rgvedic Pantheon, The 
Vedic Age and Pilgim’s India may be held to be her major con¬ 
tributions. Her History of Sanskrit Literature was reviewed in 
this Bulletin in 1941 p. 102. The books of Srimati Askhaya 
Kumari have a useful purpose to serve in that they contain the 
maximum information in a minimum space. 

An attempt is made, in the book under review, to make a 
comparative study and to bring together parallel ideas of mytholo¬ 
gical significance in the light of the archaeological discoveries of 
the ancient civilizations of Babylonia, Asia Minor, Egypt, Crete, 
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Iran, Baluchistan, Moherjodaro, Harappa and the Transcaucasian 
regions and to discover the mystic background of Puranic mythology 
considered in relation to the above studies. It is held that much light 
is thrown explaining much that has hitherto been held inexplicable 
or ununderstandable. To cite a few examples : Hira^ya Kas'yapas 
(yellow man) and Daityas are held to be Mongoloids. Anavas 
were Pan-Alpines. Turvasus were Mediterraneans. Iksvakus were 
Achaean Aryans, and so on. In the twenty-two sections that 
comprise the topical analysis of puranic personages a synthesis of 
the various mythologies is attempted with credit. A more elaborate 
study of the problems raised in these small notes—like paragraphs 
would be welcome with a more detailed study of the problem. 

A. N. Krishanan 


KannacLa Nadina Kathegalu by Narayana Sarma, Rajata- 
mahotsavagranthamale, 2, Karnataka Itihasa Sams'odhaka Mari- 
dala, Dharwar, 1940, pp. xxviii, 167. Price, Ordinary, As. 12; 
Calico, Re. 1. 

This book which was published on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee of the Karnataka Historical Research Society, Dharwar, 
gives an account of some of the great men and women who shed 
lustre on the Karnataka country. The period covered in the survey 
starts from A.D. 332 and goes right up to our own times. There 
are 56 sketches in all of these great people. Among them are rulers 
and statesmen, heroes and heroines, saints and philanthropists who 
all contributed to the glory that was Karnataka. Of special interest 
among these sketches should be that of the late Maharaja of Mysore 
who left us very recently and who, by his great qualities as a man 
and as a ruler, had won universal esteem even while he lived. 
Sketch 39 should be highly flattering to the Kannadiga who knows 
therefrom that the banner of his ancestors once swayed even over 
the distant island of Ceylon. 

The book is written in an easy and flowing style, and is amply 
illustrated, It is certain to evoke patriotism among young children 
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of Karjiataka for their mother* country. It is bound to be of similar 
use even to older people who may not have either the leisure or the 
equipment to go to the originals from which these sketches are 
extracted. The general student of Ancient Indian History has also 
reason to be proud of these great men and women, for heroes and 
heroines of any part of India are so for the whole country. 

The author is to be congratulated on his fine performance. 
The - price of the book is cheap enough, and well within the reach 
of the thinnest purse. H. G. Narahari 


Secrets of Spirtual Life by Dr. Mohan Singh, M.A., Ph., D. 
D. Litt, S. Sher Singh, B/2 Kapurthala House, Lahore, 
pp. xxiv, 175. Price Rs. 2-8. 

Dr. Mohan Singh needs no introduction to students of Indian 
Mysticism. He has already many publications in this branch to 
his credit. A modern scholar with high academic distinctions, he 
has chosen for investigation the rather lonely field of Mysticism 
which has no attractions for many. He is thus one of those very 
few scholars who still hold aloft the banner of the spiritual genius 
of ancient India. 

The book under review gives his ‘ system ’ of spiritual exercises 
whose practice should lead the aspirant to the knowledge of the 
super-normal aspects of truth. It is nearly epigrammatical in 
character and consists of 407 ‘ sutras.’ The ‘ secrets ’ given in the 
book are all ‘ intuitively apprehended,’ and are the product of the 
author’s ‘ vision and not of intellection ’. For those who are them¬ 
selves unused to spiritualistic exercises, it is not possible to 
understand and appreciate in full the valuable disclosures the book 
may have to make. But there should be little hesitation in stating 
that the book calls for the most careful consideration at the hands of 
all those who are in any degree interested in researches into the 
higher aspects of truth. H, G. Narahari 



OBITUARY NOTICE 


Dr. JOHAN VAN MANEN PASSES 

Friend Death released to a higher plane on March 17 at 
Calcutta the Ego whom we knew as Dr. Johan van Manen, 
C.I.E., a very erudite and valued member of The Theosophical 
Society for over twenty years and for seven years Assistant 
Director of the Adyar Library. He added many rare manu¬ 
scripts to the Library’s Oriental collection. He was a 
personal friend of Bishop Leadbeater, lived next door to 
him during Bishop Leadbeater’s residence in the Octagon, 
Adyar, and accompanied him on some of his travels. Dr. van 
Manen’s rooms were crowded with books, not only the walls 
but the floor also, and one had to thread one’s way through 
piles of books on the floor to enter his study. Deeply learned 
in philosophy and philology, he spoke several European 
languages, and translated from German. French, Dutch, 
Italian, from Latin and Greek, and was well versed in 
Sanskrit, Chinese, Tibetan and Pali. 

Of recent years he was General Secretary of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (1923-1939) and edited its journal; he also 
edited for the same institution the Bibliotheca Indica, and was 
Acting Librarian of the Imperial Library, Calcutta. He 
was also a member of the All-India Library Conference at 
Lahore, the Managing Secretary of the Indian Science Congress 

ii 
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Association, and a member of the Senate of Calcutta University. 
He took occasional interest in Theosophical activities in 
Calcutta, and addressed the Bengal Theosophical Conference 
in Calcutta in 1937. 

Dr. van Manen came into Theosophy at the age of 
eighteen. Born in 1877, at Nijmegen, Holland, he joined The 
Society in 1895, an early member of the Netherlands Section, 
and two years later he is translating for the President-Founder, 
Colonel Olcott, an article by Prince Oukhtomsky (of the 
entourage of the Czar of Russia and a paramount authority 
on the subject of the Lamaic philosophy) praising the Colonel’s 
efforts in bringing together the Northern and Southern 
Buddhists on the basis of his Fourteen Fundamental 
Propositions (Old Diary Leaves IV, 173). 

Dr. van Manen was the first General Secretary of the 
European Federation of National Societies inaugurated in 
London in 1903, and he organized the Congress at Amsterdam 
in 1904, London 1905 and Paris 1906. In 1908 we find him 
returning to Holland from a long stay with Bishop Leadbeater 
and delivering an address to the Whitsuntide Convention of 
the Dutch Section, besides reading a paper from Bishop Lead¬ 
beater on an aspect of clairvoyant research. 

Work at Adyar 

In 1909, the year after Dr. Besant’s assumption of the 
President’s office, Dr. van Manen came to Adyar with Bishop 
Leadbeater, w 7 as appointed to the Executive Committee, and 
found a congenial post in the Adyar Library as Assistant 
Director. He was heartily welcomed by the Director, Dr. 
Otto Schrader, and a rich companionship it proved to be, these 
two eminent scholars working in “close and pleasant co-opera¬ 
tion” for seven years, “with the same aims and in the same 
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spirit and in complete harmony for the same object,” as van 
Manen writes in a prefatory note to Schrader’s introduction to 
two Sanskrit works—the Pmcardtrd and the Ahirbudhnya 
Samhitd —which Schrader wrote while a prisoner of war in 
the Ahmednagar camp. Their association with the Library 
ceased in 1916, but they have both enriched it with 
their scholarship, constructive organization, acquisition of 
valuable manuscripts, and contacts with important foreign 
libraries. 

A romantic episode occurred late in 1910 when a solitary 
leaf of a Tibetan manuscript was received at the Library from 
a correspondent in the north of India for identification. Dr. 
van Manen immediately recognized it as having special and 
remarkable value. From his examination of the script he 
determined that it belonged to a particular recension of 
the Prajnaparamitas of the pre-Christian era. The leaf 
was submitted to Bishop Leadbeater who by clairvoyant 
investigation discovered that it was a leaf of a work written 
by Nagarjuna, the Buddhist patriarch, nearly two centuries 
A.D., and known as the Sambodhi. Nagarjuna’s ma n uscript 
was not, however, an original production, but a translation 
from an old Atlantean manuscript, which was a holy relic 
when one of the later Atlantean migrations left Poseidonis; 
they took it with them to India. There is good reason to 
believe that Nagarjuna drew the materials for writing his 
Paramitas from this primary manuscript. The investigators 
were not surprised to find that the Atlantean manuscript 
was one which the Master Morya, when more than ten 
thousand years ago a Ruler in Poseidonis, had had copied, 
and that before that date it had belonged to a secret society 
of white magicians who were active in the very heart of 
that degraded civilization. No less inevitable was it that 
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the Chohans Morya and Kuthumi should be associated with 
this manuscript, seeing that the Master K.H. was Nagarjuna 
in that life! ( The Theosophist, January 1911). 

We find another good story in Dr. van Manen’s report 
on the researches into Occult Chemistry ( Theosophist , October 
1909). Bishop Leadbeater, requiring some specimens of sub¬ 
stances for breaking up purposes, “subtilized a few sample 
atoms from the required substances in the Dresden Museum 
and submitted them to Mrs. Besant for disintegration.” Van 
Manen sadly confesses that these were not, after being dis¬ 
membered, put together and brought back to their original 
lumps or blocks, but indiscriminately let loose in space. A 
nice case for legal opinion! 

Dr. van Manen discussed a variety of topics of great 
interest in The Theosophist —The Wonder Tree of Kumbum, 
Lao Tzu and Herakleitos, Theosophy and Politics, and so 
on. His largest book runs into nearly 140 pages, Mrs. 
Besant's Theosophy according to the Bishop of Madras, a 
valiant and convincing defence of Dr. Besant against the 
attack of the Bishop of Madras and seven missionaries 
representing as many missionary societies. These eight took 
advantage of the Court Case and other incidents to attack 
Theosophy, The TheosophiCal Society, and some of its 
leaders. Van Manen stood in with the President, and 
severely trounced the Bishop and his satellites for their 
“un-Christian conduct” and exposed their errors and mis¬ 
representation. The book is not only a very able and 
complete defence of the President but also a learned dis¬ 
course on the Theosophical view of religion and Christianity. 

An attractive feature of The Theosophist book columns 
were Dr. van Manen’s reviews; on more than one occasion 
Dr. Besant acknowledged his “invaluable literary help.” 
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A picturesque figure he was, often clad in Javanese or 
Malay dress, a brilliant conversationalist, a companionable 
friend, generous to the poor folk around Adyar, and never 
married. He was an inveterate smoker—the Founders had 
smoked before him, but that tradition has disappeared and 
smoking at Adyar is no longer correct except among the 
airmen who are billeted in the houses on the beach. 

Dr. van Manen’s funeral, in the evening of the 17th, 
was attended by the Dutch, Belgian and Swiss Consuls at 
Calcutta, and by Dr. Kalidas Nag, representing the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

In honoured memory of Dr. van Manen the Adyar 
Library was closed on March 19. 

J. L. Davidge 



EDITORIAL 

We have already issued the VudUvali of Jayatirtha 
and the Sangltaratndkard of S'arngadeva with the com¬ 
mentaries of SimhabhupSla and Kallinatha. The latter 
book has been appearing in the Bulletin for some time. 
With this .issue of the Bulletin , we are able to publish 
256 pages. There remain only 41 pages of the text and 
the commentary, and this part will appear in the next 
issue of the Bulletin. The first volume has appeared 
containing the whole of the first chapter with a few 
appendices, an Introduction and detailed contents. It 
is not proposed to publish the appendices and the In¬ 
troduction in the Bulletin. This portion will be avail¬ 
able as a small supplement to those who subscribe to 
the Bulletin at a nominal price. The second volume 
containing the second, third and fourth chapters of the 
Sangttaratnnkara is nearing completion and the book 
is expected to appear very soon. 

The Rgvedavyukhya of Madhava appeared in in¬ 
stalments in the Bulletin for the first four adhyayas of 
the first astaka. From the first part of this volume of 
the Bulletin , further portions have begun to appear. 
We have also taken, up a few new publications to be 
issued through the Bulletin. 
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We know that our publication activity is facing 
dangers on account of the serious international situa¬ 
tion. But this is the time when such activities should 
not be allowed to cease. Man wants the wisdom of the 
Rsis at this time more than at any time in recent years. 
According to the teachings of the Rsis, human suffering 
is not an unmixed evil. Whenever the world was 
merged in such sufferings, the gods have approached 
the Supreme Lord and there was at all such times a 
Divine Manifestation. S'ri Rama and S'ri Krsna ap¬ 
peared on the earth in response to the prayers of the 
gods for the salvation of the suffering humanity. If 
there is not such a Divine Manifestation now, the reason 
is that there are not gods who approach the Lord on 
behalf of the suffering men. It is our firm belief that 
the understanding of the teachings of the wise Rsis of 
old is a greater effort in the cause of war against 
oppression than armament industries and other visible 
forms of war effort. 

It is through the strength of such a firm belief that 
in spite of very adverse circumstances the Adyar Library 
keeps on its publication activities, so that we may con¬ 
tribute our share in bringing the wisdom of the Rsis 
within the reach of those who desire to understand that 
great gift from ancient India. The immediate result is 
not our guiding string. The total result in the course 
of a long time of incessant work for a good cause is 
what will serve as the real test of the usefulness of the 
activities of an Institution. It may be that the present 
response to the appeal of the Library may be very 
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slender. But posterity will be in a much better position 
to judge what Institutions like the Adyar Library have 
accomplished at a time of great danger to humanity. 

Defeat of an enemy can be only a temporary 
solution for man’s sorrows. The causes that made 
some individuals or groups of individual enemies of 
humanity must be eliminated if man is to have lasting 
happiness and freedom from a recurrence of similar 
suffering. It is here that the wisdom of the Rsis has 
its great part to play. Every thinking man knows that 
the problems that will face the victorious nations after 
the war will be far more difficult of solution than the 
problems that face them at present. Institutions like 
the Adyar Library will have to provide the solution for 
those future problems. We fully believe that in our 
publications we are laying the foundations for the 
future. 


Printed and published by C. Subbarayudu at the Yasanta Press, Adyar, Madras, 



SOME LATEST PUBLICATIONS OF THE ADYAR LIBRARY 


JUST RELEASED 

VYAYAHARANIRNAYA of yaradaraja 

Edited by Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar and 
A. N. Krishna Aiyangar, Adyar Library, Adyar 

A very important and hitherto unpublished South Indian 
digest of Hindu Law 
Price Rs. 15/- 


SANGITARATNAKARA 

WITH THE COMMENTARIES OF CATURA KALLINATHA 
AND SIMHABUPALA 

Edited by Pandit S. Subramanya Sastri, F.T.S., with an 
Introduction in English by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., 

D. Phil. (Oxon) YoL. I (ADHYAYA 1) 

Price Rs. 9/- 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF VISISTADVAITA 

By Prof. P. N. Srinivasa Chari, M.A., Principal and 
Professor of Philosophy, Pachaiyappa’s College (Retired) 

A critical and comprehensive survey of Yisistadvaita 
presented for the first time 

Price Rs. 10/- 


VADAVALI OF JAYATIRTA 

with English Translation and Notes by P. Nagaraja Rao, M.A., 
Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwad Fellow in Philosophy, 
Benares Hindu University 
Translated into English for the first time 
Price Rs. 4/- 


Copies ean be had of : 

THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, ADYAR 
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BENARES HINDU UNIVERSITY 

Journal of B.H.U. (published thrice a year). Vols. 1-7 (1937-43) 
Rs.' 4 per vol. Postage & carriage extra. 

B.H.U. Magazine (issued quarterly from 1925 to 1936). Vols. 25-36. 

Rs. 3/- each. Mostly out of Print. 

O.H.C. Magazine (issued monthly from 1901 to 1924). Vols. 1-24. 
Vols. 5-24 available Rs. 2/- each. Mostly out of Print. 

Purchasers of any 25 vols. will get a disc, of 25%. 

Benares Hindu University, 1905-1942. A handbook edited by 
V. A. Sundaram. Rs. .10/- B.H.U. Brochure (Old Students’ 
Assn.). Rs. 3/- 

Ancient Indian Polity by D. R. Bhandarkar, Rs. 3/-; Age of 
Imperial Guptas by R. D. Banerjee, Rs. 3/-; Ancient Indian 
Economic Thought by RaO Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar, Rs. 3/- 

To be had at— B.H.U. Press Book Depot, BENARES 


THE MYTHIC SOCIETY, BANGALORE 

(POUNDED IN 1909) 

Privileges of Membership: 

(i) Free supply of the Quarterly Journal published by the Society. 

(ii) Use of the Reading Room and Library. 

(iii) Admission to periodical lectures. 

Activities of the Society: 

Arranges for periodical lectures by scholars of recognised merit in the field 
of Indology. Publishes a Quarterly Journal embodying the transactions of the 
Society and Original articles on History, Archeology, Philosophy, Anthropology, 
Ethnology, Religion and other allied subjects and encourages researches in the 
above subjects. 

Rates of Subscription: 

Annual Subscription—Rs. 5/- Inland. 

Do. —Sh. 9/- Foreign. 

Life Member Donation—Rs. 100/-. 

Resident Members, Associations, Libraries, 

Reading rooms, etc.—Rs. 5/- a year. 

Moffussil Members—Rs. 3/- a year. 

For further Particulars apply to : 

THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 

Mythic Society, Daly Memorial Hall, 
Cenotaph Road, Bangalore City. 




THE JOURNAL 

OF THE 

SRI SANKARAGURUKULAM, SRIRANGAM 


Editor : Gurubhaktasikhamani, Sastraprasarabhushana, T. K. 
Balasubrahtnanya Aiyar, B.A., Founder of Sri Sankara¬ 
gurukulam, Srirangam. 

Literary Adviser : Vidyasagara, Vidyavacaspati, P. P. Subrah- 
manya Sastri, B.A. (Oxon.) M.A., Curator, Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library and Professor of Sanskrit, 
Presidency College, Madras. 

The Main Features are: 

1. The publication of rare and hitherto unpublished works of 

writers of established reputation on all branches of 
learning bearing on Hindu Culture and Learning. 

IV. B. Seven works have been taken up for publication serially 
in the first year. Two works on Vedanta, one on 
Mimamsa, one Kavya, one Champu, one Drama and 
one Alankara are now running serially. 

2. The reviewing of books and periodicals on current thought. 

3. The encouraging of the production of original compositions 

in Sanskrit by contemporary writers and poets, 

Annual Subscription Rs. 6/ only. 

For bona fide Vidyarthies on production of certificate 
from their teacher Rs. 4/ only. 

The Journal is now published Quarterly. If sufficient 
encouragement is forthcoming it is hoped to convert it 
into a Bi-monthly and even a Monthly. 

Advertisement rates are : 1 Full page for one insertion Rs. 10 

„ for one year Rs. 30 
h page for one insertion Rs. 6 
| „ for one year Rs. 20 

THE MANAGER, 

The Journal of the Sri Sankaragurukulam, 

SRIRANGAM 



Annamalai University Journal 

PUBLISHED THRICE A YEAR 
(Record of research work done in the University) 


Annual Subscription: Rs. 7/- (Internal), Sh. 10 (Foreign) 
Postage and V. P. Charges extra 


Contributions, remittances, books for review, exchanges 
and correspondence regarding all matters may be addressed to 


Dr, B. V. Narayanaswami Nayudu, M.A., Ph.D., B. Com., 


Bar-at-Law 

Professor of Economics , and Editor, 
Annamalai University, Annamalainagar 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

Factory Labour in India 
Bhoja Raja 
Swaramelakalanidhi 
Navlnatarkam 

Text and Commentary of Tattvavibhavana by Para- 
mes'vara, a Commentary on Vacaspati Mis'ra’s 
Tattvabindu 
S'ri Mukundamala 
Svarasiddhanta Candrika 
Acoustics 


Rs. A. 
3 0 

1 8 
2 0 
2 0 


3 0 
3 0 
5 0 
1 8 


For copies apply to the Registrar, Annamalai 
University, Annamalainagar 



JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH, MADRAS 

started in 1927 
and 

WORKING SUCCESSFULLY FOR THE CAUSE OF 
ORIENTAL RESEARCH AND LEARNING 

for the last 15 years 
CONDUCTED BY A 
Distinguished Editorial Committee 
PRESIDED OVER BY 

SIR P. S. SIVASWAMI AlYAR, LL.D., K.C.S.I. C.I.E., 

CONSISTING OF OTHER EMINENT SCHOLARS 

viz,, 

Mahamahopadhyaya S. Kuppuswami Sastri, M.A., I.E.S., 

Prof. M. Hiriyanna, M.A., L.T., 

P. P. S. Sastri, B.A., (Oxon.), M.A., (Madras), 

Dr. A. Sankaran, M.A., Ph.D., L.T., 

Dr. T. R. Chintamani, M.A., Ph.D., 
and others 
and 

HIGHLY APPRECIATED BY 
Eminent Foreign Scholars like 

Dr. Hermann Jacobi, Dr. L. D. Barnett, Dr. Jolly, Q. Strauss, 
Dr. F. O. Schrader, Dr. Wilhelm Printz and; Dr. Sylvain Levi 

AND BY LEADING INDIAN DAILIES AND JOURNALS 

like 

the "Hindu” “Madras Mail,” "Bombay Chronicle,” 
the “Indian Antiquary” and the “Indian Review” 
ISSUED IN FOUR QUARTERLY PARTS 
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